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“Drawing her to him, nearer and nearer” (page 324). 
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Westminster Cathedral. 


POINTS OF 


INTEREST 


The Front. 


IN THE NEW 


WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 


BY HUGH B. 


ELDOM in recent years has a new 
building aroused so much general 
interest as the Roman Catholic 

cathedral which, for the past seven years, 
has been in course of construction at 


Westminster, and is now, as regards the 


exterior, practically completed. Apart 
from the sacredness which must attach 
to the building in the eyes of devout 
Roman Catholics as the greatest material 
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PHILPOTT. 
expression of their religious faith that 
has been given in England since the 
Reformation, the building, regarded simply 
as a building, has attracted the attention 
of a much wider circle. It impresses 
different people in different ways. The 
one impossible attitude towards it is that 
with which most new buildings are com- 
monly regarded in this country—namely, 
complete indifference. 


9 
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The great window of the nave, 


*“ Beyond all doubt the finest church 
that has been built for centuries. Superb 
in its scale and character, and full of the 
most devouring interest, it is impossible 
to overrate the magnificence of this 
design.” Such is the dictum of Mr. R. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., who on any archi- 
tectural subject speaks with as authorita- 
tive a voice as any living Englishman. 
And the “man in the street” whose 
business takes him Westminster way, 
though less sure of his ground either for 
praise or blame, has paid his tribute to 
the building in the curious and perhaps 
rather bewildered interest with which 
he has watched the strange, unfamiliar 
structure gradually assuming its present 
shape and emerging from the enveloping 
scaffolding. 

Perhaps the attitude of a lady, a chance 
passer-by, who accosted the writer with 
an inquiry about the cathedral, is typical 
of that of many other worthy but un- 
instructed souls. “I dont like that 


tower,” she said : ‘it’s 
like a factory chimney. 
The front of the build- 
ing is very beautiful, 
but it ought to have 
had a spire.” It is 
probable that the 
majority of English 
people think of a 
cathedral as almost 
necessarily a Gothic 
building—St. Paul’s 
notwithstanding. 
Now, it is obvious that 
if we have a fixed idea 
that a cathedral ought 
to have pointed 
arches, spires, and 
ribbed vaulting, we 
are not in a frame of 
mind to appreciate a 
cathedral with domes, 
turrets, and a square 
campanile. ‘The first 
step towards the ap- 
preciation of any work 
of art is to understand 
the artist’s purpose, 
and the limitations 
and_ possibilities of 
the style in which he 
has chosen to work. 
A word or two, 
therefore, as to the 
origin of the design of 
the new Westminster Cathedral may not 
be out of place. As far as England is 
concerned, the building stands in a 
class by itself. Its relation to the English 
Gothic cathedrals and to the Renaissance 
St. Paul’s is only a very distant cousinship. 
Its immediate forebears are the Byzantine 
churches of Eastern Italy and Dalmatia. 
But what, it may be asked, was the object 
of choosing a foreign style like the Byzan- 
tine in preference to some phase of our 
familiar English Gothic ? Seeing that the 
architect of the cathedral, the late Mr. 
J. F. Bentley, was what architects call 
‘a Gothic man,” that in nearly all his 
work hitherto he had adopted Gothic 
forms, and that even while the West- 
minster Cathedral was in progress he was 
at work on the designs for a Gothic 
cathedral to be built at Brooklyn, it will 
not be supposed that the Byzantine style 
was chosen owing to any doubt on his 
part as to the suitability of Gothic for the 
purposes of a modern cathedral. ‘The 











choice was dictated purely on _ practical 
grounds, and the genius of the architect 
has converted conditions which to many 
would have been serious obstacles into 
the stepping-stones to a great artistic 
triumph. 

A Byzantine building can be completed 
in a structural sense before the greater 
part of the decorative element is added, 
the decoration consisting chiefly of marble 
and mosaic incrustation. In a Gothic 
building, on the other hand, the ornament, 
being almost entirely constructional, has 
to be imparted as the building proceeds. 
As the stories of our medieval cathedrals 
remind us, and as we are seeing again at 
Truro, the building of a Gothic cathedral 
is necessarily a very slow matter; but 
in the case of Westminster Cathedral it 
has been found possible to complete the 
building sufficiently to allow of its use by 
enormous congregations within the com- 
paratively short period of eight years, 
leaving the decorations to be added little 
by little as the necessary funds come to 
hand. 

Moreover, it has been determined-—in 
accordance, I believe, with the usual 
practice of the Roman Catholic 
Church—not to open the building 
for public worship until it is en- 
tirely free from debt. The prin- 
ciple of “ pay as you go” has been 
adopted ; and though there is now 
a small debt, there will probably 
be no difficulty in wiping it off so 
as to allow of the solemn con- 
secration taking place some time 
next year. Hada Gothic cathedral 
been determined upon, such a con- 
dition might have delayed the 
opening for a hundred years. 
Another consideration which re- 
commended the Byzantine style 
was the desire to avoid comparison 
with St. Paul’s and Westminster 
Abbey. 

Into the general question of the 
relative suitability of various styles 
of architecture for modern cathedral 
building it is impossible to enter 
here; the subject is too complex 
and many-sided, Some things, 
however, we may fairly demand ot 
our architect, in whatever style he 
has chosen to work. And these 
especially : that the building, from 
Whatever country or period it may 
be derived, shall be well suited for 
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its present-day English uses; that the 
architect shall give us, not mere copyism, 
but a large measure of his own genius 
and thought ; and finally, that the build- 
ing shall be pleasant to look upon. Mr. 
Bentley’s design certainly fulfils these 
requirements. He has adapted rather 
than copied the forms of the ancient 
Byzantine churches to which he has gone 
for inspiration, and has never slavishly 
followed tradition. ‘The essentially modern 
note of the Westminster Cathedral im- 
presses us directly we enter the building. 
The contrast with the medizval English 
church plan is very marked. The vast, 
unbroken floor-space of the nave, every 
part of which gives an uninterrupted view 
of the high altar, seems to invite a great 
crowd of worshippers ; it is, in fact, the 
widest nave of any church in England, 
and the aisles on either side are mere 
passages. 

Of the originality of Mr. Bentley’s 
work there can be no doubt. Its variety 
is amazing, and every detail bears evidence 
of thought and inventiveness; there is 
scarcely another ‘building in London 
which is so stamped with its designer’s 





Decoration on one side of the principal entrance. 
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Marble screen looking through the Chapel of St. Gregory. 


individuality. As for the beauty of the 
work, that, no doubt, must be a matter of 
opinion; but few, I think, will wander 
round the cathedral without finding many 
features on which the eye will linger with 
delight. No doubt the west front is the 
most striking feature of the exterior. 
Regarded as a whole it is a finely balanced 
composition, of great dignity and im- 
pressiveness. But let us take just the 
central part, which projects from the rest 


of the building, for somewhat more 
detailed examination. Groups of eight 
columns on each side of the doorway 
support a richly moulded semicircular 
arch of forty feet span and picturesque 
little balconies on each side of it. The 
tympanum of the arch is presently to be 
filled with mosaic, and richly decorated 
doors have also to be added ; but already, 
in the carved capitals of the columns, 
each differing in design from every other, 
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the symbolical panels and curious rope- 
like tracery over the doors, the fretted 
panels on the balconies, the varied 
mouldings and the quaint waterspouts, 
there is more interesting detail than you 
would often find in a whole street-full of 
new buildings. Of a much less ornate 
character, but very charming in its quiet, 
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from the bald, forbidding aspect a lofty 
brick and stone tower, unrelieved by 
more precious materials, might easily 
wear. At the same time there is no 
suggestion of instability : the Westminster 
campanile does not look as if it will 
soon follow the Venetian precedent and 
resolve itself into a heap of debris. 


The apse, from the roof of the Archbishop's House. 


simple grace, is the apse, which is seen 
to best advantage from the roof of Arch- 
bishop’s House, the point from which our 
photograph was taken. And the tower, 
when we have rid our minds of the silly 
analogy of the factory chimney, may 
impress us as a happy combination, 
attained by simple means, of strength and 
grace. ‘The fluting of the sides and the 
refined treatment of the openings save it 


But the chief glory of a Byzantine 
church is almost necessarily in its interior. 
Beautiful and costly marble and _ pictorial 
mosaics, which form its characteristic 
adornment, naturally find their place 


inside the building, the outer fabric of 


rougher material forming, as it were, the 
shell which protects the delicate interior. 
I have heard Mr. Bentley express surprise 
that the exterior of the Westminster 
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Cathedral should have aroused so much 
popular interest as it has done. But 
indeed it is, as we have seen, full of 
interest, though of a different kind from 
that which will belong to the interior. 

It must be many years before the 
interior of the cathedral even approxi- 
mates to the rich and splendid appearance 
it will wear when the work of incrustation 
is complete. At present its general 
aspect, though impressive —even awe- 
inspiring—in the vastness of the scale 
and the majestic simplicity of the 


Cippolino, verde antico, and other rare 
marbles, with their delicately carved 
capitals of white Carrara, and the two 
chapels in which the work of incrustation 
is well advanced, of the splendour that 
will be revealed to future generations when 
the architect’s great conception has been 
fully carried out. 

In the chapel of SS. Gregory and 
Augustine, Messrs. J. Whitehead & Sons 
have almost completed, from Mr. Bentley’s 
designs, a very beautiful scheme of marble 
decoration, of which the screen separating 





One of the capitals in the crypt. 


design, is one of forbidding bareness and 
roughness. ‘That principle in architecture 
which Ruskin described under the figure 
of the Lamp of Power, and which finds 
expression in weight and mass, broad 
surfaces and deep shadows, is abundantly 
in evidence ; the Lamp of Beauty burns 
but dimly yet. By degrees, however, 
the vast surfaces of common brickwork 
and concrete are to be entirely covered, 
the lower parts with costly and beautiful 
coloured marbles, the upper parts with 
mosaics, depicting the history of the 
Catholic Church. Already there is just a 
hint, in the fine monolithic columns of 


the chapel from the baptistery is perhaps 
the most interesting feature : the columns 
are of a delicately-tinted marble known as 
pavonazzo ; the inlaid panels are of darker 
colours—violet and green ; the capitals and 
the cornice, with its row of single acanthus 
leaves, are of white Carrara. Not less 
beautiful are some of the coupled columns 
of the nave and transepts, with their 
elaborately carved capitals: these latter, 
though similar, are not identical in design; 
in fact, no two capitals throughout the 
building are exactly alike, though all have 
Byzantine characteristics. The crypt also 
is very interesting: it lies beneath the 
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apsidal choir, and is supported by a 
semicircle of Norwegian marble columns, 
with capitals of a pale grey marble; the 
concrete roof, here as_ elsewhere, will 
eventually be covered with mosaic. 

The requirement that, following the 
best traditions of Byzantine work, every 
marble column should be formed of a 
single block, made the acquisition of the 
building material a_ specially difficult 
matter. The way Mr. Bentley arrived 
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England to be cracked, and would have 
to be rejected; and at one time, during 
the Greeco-Turkish war, considerable delay 
was caused owing to a large consignment 


of marble being seized by the Turks 
and held by them till the close of the 
war. 

Whether our examination of the 
cathedral leads to a full approval of the 
style of building chosen, or whether we 
feel that a mistake has been made in not 





Two of the nave capitals. 


at the source of some of the coloured 
marbles used in the cathedral is rather 
curious. In a Greek poem, written in 
celebration of the opening of the church 
of S. Sophia at Byzantium, he found 
detailed references to the quarries in 
Thessaly and Euboea whence the beauti- 
fully tinted marbles were obtained. 


Following up this clue, he discovered the 
quarries, which had been disused since 
the days of Justinian, and had them 
reopened after 1400 years’ interval. The 
opening of the quarries, however, did not 
end all difficulties. 
would be found on 


Sometimes a beautiful 
arrival in 


block 





adopting a mofe characteristically English 
style, it is impossible not to admire the 
genius and versatility of the architect 
who, after devoting the greater part of his 
professional career to work on Gothic 
lines, achieves the greatest artistic success 
of his life in a quite different style. It 
is as though an English writer should 
produce towards the close of his life a 
masterpiece of French literature. The 
Gothic work of Wren and the Classic 
work of Gilbert Scott form episodes in 
the careers of those distinguished men 
which their admirers would not unwillingly 
forget; but when Bentley turned from 
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the path he had hitherto pursued, he 
walked the unfamiliar ways with so 
assured a tread that none would have 
supposed him a pilgrim and a sojourner 
therein. His Westminster Cathedral is 
the work of one who has thoroughly 
saturated himself with the Byzantine 
spirit: one might suppose that he had 
never in his life used any other form of 
art-expression, and it is probable that in 
days to come the chief claim to fame of 





John Francis Bentley, the ‘‘ Gothic man,” 
will rest upon his Byzantine work. It is 
sad to think that he has not lived to see 
the completion of the great task at which 
he worked with tremendous energy almost 
to the very day of his death, last March. 
Happily, he has left in his assistant, Mr. 
John A. Marshall, one who has thoroughly 
caught his spirit, and is admirably 
equipped to carry out his ideas as he 
himself would have wished. 


The crypt. 


[lustrated after photographs by Henry Irving, Horley.] 
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The village of Utzan, built upon the top of a hill, near Dir territory. 
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RAMBLES ON THE BORDERS OF KAFIRISTAN. 


BY CAPTAIN W. S. EARDLEY HOWARD, I.S.C. 


7 HILE I was stationed at Chitral 
W with my regiment in_ the 
ordinary course of duty, from 
May 1898 to November 1899, I availed 
myself of the opportunity, when on leave, 
of climbing some of the peaks within 
British territory, whence I could obtain a 
good view of the land of Kafiristan, until 
recently unknown. I also made several 
excursions, and wandered on little shooting 
expeditions to the Kafir villages that lie 
within our border from Ashret to the 
Dora Pass. 

Our journey to tie borders of Kafiristan 
took us over the Lowari Pass, wa the 
Malakand Pass, and through the Dir 
Valley, catching a glimpse ex route of the 
Panjkora river, which has become famous 
on account of the gallant stand made by 
the “ Guides ” against four thousand of the 
enemy, of whom they killed five hundred. 

As shown by the map, Kafiristan is 
separated from Afghanistan, Badakshan, 
and Wakhan, by lofty ranges of the Hindu 
Kush Mountains, on the south, west, 
and north; whilst on the east the walls 
of another range are skirted by the 
Chitral River as it flows to Jelalabad. 
To the west again of this wall, and running 
south, is another range between Chitral 
and the Yarkhun River. Situated thus 
in the midst of mighty ranges, it would 
not be surprising if Kafiristan consisted 
only of a jumbled dish of rugged and 
barren hills; but from the occasional 
peeps which I obtained into the interior, 
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I was led to believe that there was a good 
deal of fertile plain land in the shape of 
flat-bottomed valleys or glens. 

As one gazes at Kafiristan from a gap 
in the mountains, one sees lofty peaks 
wrapped in clouds, profound valleys and 
upheaved plateaux ; stretches of sterile 
earth and snow, crags and deep ravines 
with white foaming: glacial streams which 
descend through pebbles, dry earth and 
rounded boulders of ice-worn limestones. 
Invisible in the glens under the opaque 
haze, and hidden behind the snowy domes, 
are oases where the moonal flashes in his 
golden flight from the outspreading 
deodars, and the leopard preys upon the 
wild sheep and the musk deer. 

Two stories are current among the 
Kafirs regarding their origin. One is 
that about the time of the invasion of 
India by Alexander the Great some 
Kafirs or Greeks—-Kafir means infidel or 
unbeliever—settled in Northern India, 
but, owing to the persecutions of the 
surrounding tribesmen, with whom they 
differed in religion, they found it necessary 
to seek a refuge in the hills where they 
could make a stand against their enemies. 
This they finally succeeded in doing, and 
established themselves in that part of the 
Hindu Kush Mountains which is known 
as Kafiristan, or the Land of the Infidels. 
The other version is that the Kafirs are 
the descendants of some wounded Greek 
soldiers who were left by Alexander the 
Great in Bajour. 
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A family of Kafirs on the march from the interior. 


The ornaments on the lady's headgear are 
made of white metal. 
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View of Kafiristan from east to west. 


Looking in the direction of Timor-i-shah 
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I believe we first came in contact with 
the Kafirs during one of the early Afghan 
campaigns, when, it is related, a Pathan 
orderly gravely informed his master that 
a brother had come to see him, and 
forthwith ushered a Kafir—a man of a 
# different race—into his presence. 

In 1886, when Sir William Lockhart 
visited these people in Chitral, a cen- 

tenarian was produced by them for him 
b with. ‘This old man, who 


a it 





to converse 


was blind, was carried seated on a 
chair. After passing his hands over Sir 
William Lockhart’s face he exclaimed, 


‘Brother, you are exactly as we are: 
how is it you never came to us before ?” 


INDIAN FRONTIER. 
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This is quite possible, as it is 
easy for them, in the and 
seclusion of their almost impenetrable 
mountain fastnesses, to avoid all contact 
with other tribes. Next come the Kala 
or black, with darker complexions, as their 
name suggests. ‘This clan, I believe, 
dwelt more in the lowlands of Kafiristan, 
the hot climate of which must be held 
responsible for the gradual darkening of 
their skin. I daresay they also inter- 
married a good deal with other tribes. 
‘The looting of cattle and women has long 
been a common practice amongst all the 
border tribes. Lastly come the Nimchas 
(half-and-half). ‘These Kafirs are of a 


descent. 
aloofness 

















t 
4 View of Kafiristan from north to south. 
Photograph taken near Parabek. 
I. When told that England owed her great- mixed or composite pedigree. In short, 


ness to the guidings of our Testament, he 
gravely asked why that Testament had not 
been sent to the Kafirs. The habit of 
sitting on a chair as opposed to squatting 
i upon the ground is a trait worthy of 
notice amongst the Kafirs. It is demon- 
strated in their carvings, and at the 
funeral dance the effigy of the deceased 
is also exhibited seated on a chair. 
The Kafirs appear to be divided into 
three appreciable clans, or branches—the 
Lal, the Kala, and the Nimchas. The 
Lal, or red, so called on account of the 
fairness of their skins, are mentioned first 
because they are socially of a higher rank 
than the other two branches; I also 
understand that they claim to be of purer 





the Lal Kafirs may be regarded as the 
aristocracy of Kafiristan, the Kala Kafirs 
as the middle class, and the Nimchas as 
the working and menial class. 

The Lal and the Kala clans prefer 
to dwell in separate villages and even 
localities : for instance, the Utzan Nullah 
is inhabited by Kala Kafirs and the 
Bimboret Nullah by Lal Kafirs. I do 
not suppose the two clans would mind 
occupying the same nullah, and_ the 
division may be one of convenience for 
the “grazing” of their cattle. 


Since the annexation of Kafiristan by 
the Afghans a great number of Kafirs 
have become converts to Islamism, and 
I believe that the Amir Habibulla Khan 
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has sent his mullahs or missionaries to 
assist in instructing them in the new faith, 
so the conversion of the entire population 
to Mohammedanism remains only a 
question of time. 

Owing to long years of racial hatred 


The Kafir ‘‘ creed” appeared to me to 
be a very accommodating and _ elastic 
form of worship. It has a leaning towards 
Christianity, because, like the Christians, 
the Kafirs evince no prejudice about what 
they eat or drink; and it receives the 


‘ 
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Kafir women dressed in Mohammedan attire. 


and religious fanaticism, the term Kafir 
has become an expression of abuse on the 
Indian frontier equivalent to that of dog 
or pig. It may therefore be reasonably 
assumed that the conversion of the Kafirs 
to Mohammedanism will tend to promote 
a better understanding between the 


Afghans and the Kafirs, 


Gurkha as a_ co-religionist because he 
kills his goats under somewhat similar 
conditions ; no doubt it also offers appro- 
priate reasons for their ready adoption of 
the religion of the Sikh. I am under 
the impression that the Kafirs practise the 
ancient custom of carrying wine in skins : 
to this and to other dietary objections 
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(the eating of pork) may 
be attributed the hatred 
and contempt of their 
Mohammedan neighbours. 

I cannot define the 
Kafir creed, because no 
two Kafirs that I ever met 
seemed to me to have the 
same ideas about it, so I 
presume that there is no 
fixed form of worship 
amongst them. I thought 
the small images carved 
by them were idols, but 
they, one and all, disowned 
such an idea. 

At one time the Kafirs 
were a very strong. tribe, 
but their power weakened 
with the gradual intro- 
duction of superior muni- 
tions of war amongst their 
opponents, and to this may 
be credited the degenera- 
tion of their fighting 
abilities. Men armed with 
bows and arrows and anti- 














quated guns could hardly 
be expected to cope suc- 
cessfully with an enemy 
equally brave, and equipped with weapons 
of greater accuracy and longer range. 
Yet live there still, who can remember well 
Ilow, when a mounted chief his bugle blew, 
Both field and forest, dingle, cliff, and dell, 
And solitary heath the signal knew, 
And fast the faithful clan around him drew. 


Coolies carrying loads over a mountain pass 


the Urgach Nullah my coolies took it 
in turns to slip up the hill and bring 
down frozen masses of snow to cool my 
“sparklets ” with. In the valley where 
I was encamped the grass was dried up 
by the heat of the sun; but a couple 
of hours’ journey farther up the hill 




















Kafirs dancing: the second figure of the funeral dance. 


As in all mountainous districts, the 
climate of Kafiristan varies with the 
altitude. When I was encamped in 


the grass was green, and scattered with 
crocuses, daisies, and other flowers. 
In this wild country winter is wedded 
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to summer, and Kafiristan can at once 
boast of the cold of Siberia, the glowing 
heat of India, and the balm of Southern 
Europe. It must not be supposed that 
a visit to this locality can be made without 
discomfort ; on the contrary, it calls for 
a great deal of physical endurance if 
anything but the bottom of a valley is 
to be examined, I remember on 
one occasion, when I| climbed to 
an unusual height (18,000 feet) 
to take a view into the interior, 
my Kafir guide lay helpless with 
nausea beside my camera, and 
I was only able to sustain my 
strength by constantly eating and 
drinking essence of mutton. 
Even my coat seemed to drag 
me down as if weighted with lead, 
and I was obliged to sit and rest 
after walking a few paces. A 
good many Alpine climbers have 
also been the victims of a similar 
experience, 

Whilst halting at Galatak I ex- 
perienced my first earthquake in 
these regions—not that they are 
infrequent by any means. _ Its 
advent was signalled, a minute 
or so before its arrival, by a 
rumbling in the north, resembling 
the noise of a heavy train 
travelling at 
great speed 
towards mc; 
then followed 
the shocks 
and upheavals; 
and the noise, 
filling the 
valley as it 
travelled 
southwards 
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and quietly as it came. On both occa- 
sions it travelled from north to south. 
Most of the villages are built of stone 
and wood, of which there -is an abundance. 
In localities which are adjacent to hostile 
tribes, some of these villages are 
structed, as a precautionary 
against the attacks of raiders, 


con- 
measure 
upon the 


tops of high 
hills. 

The ordi- 
nary Kafir 




















dwelling is a 


low, square 
building, with 
a flat roof, 
upon which 
the inmates 
either stack 
their hay and 
straw, or con- 
gregate, when 
. weather per- 
mits, to chat 


and gossip. 
The doors and 
windows are 
roughly hewn 
out of wood. 
There are no 
chimneys. 


i Some build- 
Ings have a 
small round 


hole in the 
centre of the 
roof, to let out 
the smoke. 
Furniture is 
a rare com- 
modity, the 
Indian char- 


p oy being 
down — stream, considered a 
gradually luxury. Some 
lessened, and of the wealthier 
died away in A Kafir shikari with baby marmot and ibex head. classes, how- 
the distance. photographed near Digri. ever, possess 
The whole beautiful rugs, 
occurrence was over in about two and _ felt mats, and European chairs. 
a half minutes. Some months later I Speaking generally, most of the time 
witnessed the reverse at Digri. ‘The passed by these people is spent in agri- 


earthquake, instead of travelling along 
the valley, struck it crossways. ‘There 
was no rumbling to warn us of its 
approach or departure, and the _ first 


intimation I had of its presence was an 
unexpected upheaval that knocked a cup 
It left us as suddenly 


off my camp table. 


cultural pursuits. ‘The cattle—ce., cows, 
buffaloes, sheep, and driven 
out in the morning to graze, and on their 
return at dusk they are collected in pens 
enclosed by stone walls or thickets—the 
young, and those requiring special atten- 
tion, being sheltered in low covered sheds. 


goats—are 
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In the summer the hot sun dries up 


everything in the lower valleys; and 
during the winter, especially in the 


mountain tracts, the country is a waste 
of snow. Grass and fodder become 
scarce, and it is therefore necessary to 
remove the cattle to the snow line, where 
there is good grazing, and where they 
may be seen mingling with the markhor, 
ibex, and oorial (wild sheep). 

When the cattle are thus sent off to 
graze in pastures new, women and children 
sometimes accom- 
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villagers who were searching for a man 
who had been precipitated into one of 
these streams on account of the plank 
breaking under his weight. His body 
was eventually discovered caught round a 
boulder, where it was held in position by 
the force of the current. 

It would be unfair to call the Kafir 
lazy : his well-built villages, rich cornfields, 
and thriving cattle, may be regarded as 
material proofs of his thriftiness; but he 
is, nevertheless, extremely avaricious and 





pany them, and live 
amidst great hard- 
ships until they are 
able to return to 
their homesteads. 
Most of the villages 
are provided with 
go-downs, or store- 
rooms, in which are 
collected the dried 
fruits, grains and 
other foods required 


for the dearth 
season, Heavy 
labour and_ work, 
such as building, 
ploughing, __ felling 
timber, hunting, 
trapping wild 


animals like — the 
bear and leopard, 
snaring and training 
hawks, etc., is done 
principally by the 
men. ‘The women 
attend to the house- 
hold duties, spin, 
weave, weed the 
fields, and assist the 
men to plough, cut 
the crops and stack 











selfish, dirty, cun- 
ning, hardy, keen- 
sighted, an expert 
cragsman, a_ born 
trader, and most 
untruthful. He not 


only lies from habit, 
but from an honest 
love of it. 

During the cold 
weather the Kafir 
wears clothes made 
of a thick blanket- 
like material, and 
roughly cured skin- 
coats or capes are 
also. very fashion- 
able ; but in the 
hot season these 
are exchanged for 


cooler garments of 
coarse homespun 
cotton. <A long bag 


rolled up from the 
opening is used to 
cover the head, and 
looks just like a 
skull-cap with a 
round rim attached 
to it. 

‘The feet are pro- 
tected from the hard 








them, and tend the 
cattle. 

The Kafir seems to be able to stick to 
the side of a hill like the fly to a wall, 
and it is no vain boast of his that he 
can follow a wild goat anywhere on the 
mountain side. Little time is spent in 
constructing roads, or improving the 
approaches to their villages. A long, 
narrow plank without a hand-rail, or an 
insecure rope bridge with loose slabs of 
slate thrown across as balks, is all that 
they consider necessary for the purpose of 
safely crossing a foaming and dangerous 
mountain torrent. I once met a party of 


A Kafir warrior from the interior. 


rocks and snow by 
strips of dried skin, 
which are wrapped with the fur or hairy 
side turned inside around them, and 
fastened and adjusted with strips of raw 
hide twisted into string. A simple kind 
of leather boot is also worn. ‘The former 
method is both warm and effective, and 
is the most serviceable and the cheapest 
for rough work. Boots are usually re- 
served for gala occasions. I cannot 
remember seeing any grass shoes worn 
by these people. The men are passion- 
ately fond of sport, and like to hunt with 
hawks and dogs. I watched a Kafir get 
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within range of 
some wild duck 
that had settled 
on an island of 
stones near the 
river bank just 
above Gairat. 
He commenced 
by waving a cloth 
a good distance 
away from them ; 
and then, after 
awhile, © still 
waving the cloth 
in order to excite 
their curiosity, 
he slowly edged 
up to a low stone 
sanga which was 
near them, and 
eventually shot 
one with a clay 
bullet, which he 
fired out of a 
very rusty 
muzzle-loader 
with an_ iron 
barrel. 

Carving is a 
popular pastime. 
Effigies are cut 
in wood, many 
of them being 
life sized 
monuments of 
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Type of effigy, ten feet high, carved in wood. 


Photographed in the Bimboret Nullah. 


past heroes. 


On the occasion of my visit 


Bimboret Nullah 


I witnessed the 


to the 
funeral 


a pole. 


dance, which is 
not approved of 
by the Afghans. 
A feast was in 
progress, and a 
large number of 
friends and_ re- 
lations were 
assembled for 
the purpose of 
carrying it out 
according to 
true Kafir cus- 
tom. ‘The dance 
was divided into 
three sets or 


figures. Quite 
three hundred 
persons took 


part in it. In 
the first figure, 
ul the women 
vere grouped 
round facing an 
effigy of the 
deceased, which, 
seated in an 
elaborately 
decorated and 
brightly coloured 
howdah, was 
mounted about 
fifteen feet from 
the ground upon 


The men were arranged around 


the women according to their relationship 


and social status. 


An orchestra of drums, 

















Kafir men and women dressed for a funeral dance. 
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reed instruments, and cymbals, accom- 
panied the assembly in a mournful chant, 
resembling in measure a slow march, 
whilst the dancers stepped sideways, 
bobbing and twisting their upraised arms 
to mark the rhythm of the music. Brass 
dishes, bows, quivers full of arrows, old- 
fashioned guns, spears, and axes, were also 
held aloft and twisted and waved. ‘The 
effect was pleasant, and the 
movement was executed with 
grace and precision. Many 
of the dancers sang to the 
music. 

Kor the second figure, the 
performers paired off, the 
lady holding the man’s right 
hand with her left. In some 
instances two men or two 
women danced _ together. 
‘The music was lively and 
brisk as all trotted round to 
a sort of polka, marking the 
time as before with a bob. 
The wail, uttered by every 
one at short intervals, now 
became less mournful, and 
some of the spectators 
joined in the dance. 

In the third figure, 
partners held each other 
firmly by the elbows and 
forearm, or waist. ‘The 
tune, which was at first 
slew and adapted to a 
dance not unlike our 
waltz, was gradually 
played quicker — and 
quicker, forcing the 
dancers to rotate faster 
and faster as they madly 
shouted and whistled. 
Several men and_ boys 
dressed up like devils 
increased the — excite- 
ment by dashing in and 
out of the whirling 
throng. Collisions took 
place, but every incident 
was now greeted with yells and loud roars 
of laughter by the frenzied, howling, and 
whirling mass. The primitive surround- 
ings, the peculiar music, the weird tunes, 
and the quaintness of the costumes, com- 
bined with the wild, savage aspect of the 
people, made the scene a_never-to-be- 
forgotten one. 

The Kafirs aliow their women more 
liberty than do the Afghans, and they are 
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Monument carved in wood and erected 
near Bimbatu. 
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not, as may be supposed, concealed or 
confined in guarded retreats and mansions, 

At one time a considerable trade was 
carried on by the sale of Kafir women, 
but this pernicious practice is fast be- 
coming extinct with the progress of law 
and order. 

‘There is one strange custom, however, 
which I could not help noticing. When 
the birth of a child is ex- 
pected, the mother is removed 
from her house and placed 
ina rudely fashioned shelter 
in the fields, where the child 
is born. In localities with 
very cold temperatures this 
would appear cruel, but the 
situation is accepted with 
resignation. 

Trade is chiefly carried 
on by barter, but Russian, 
Indian, and Afghan coins 
are freely circulated. ‘The 
Kafir dialect is quite differ- 
ent from Pushtu, Chitrali, 
and that spoken by the 
other frontier — tribesmen 
around them. 

As a race claiming 
descent from the great 
army that invaded 
Northern India under 
Alexander the Great, the 
fate of the Kafirs must 
always remain a factor 
of interest to Europe, if 
not to the whole world. 
Brave and_ hardy, as 
becomes mountaineers, 
capable of adapting 
themselves to all civilised 
ideas and _— customs, 
domesticated, and living 
in a land of crystal 
streams, magn _ficent 
scenery, delightful 
climate, luscious fruits, 
and buried stores of un- 
discovered treasures, the 
Kafirs should certainly retrieve their fallen 
fortunes, and are likely to play some day 
an important part in the history of Afghan- 
istan, Russia, and India. They are subtle 
and astute of character, and possess that 
acquisitiveness which must lead to opu- 
lence if it is only allowed scope to develop. 
‘The importance of Kafiristan as a safeguard 
to Afghanistan will in all probability point 
to the advantage of encouraging that scope. 
20 
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E’M a monkey that hath seen 
the world, no doubt,” said 
Merryweather Chugg, — the 

water-bailiff. 

“ Yes—an’ brought back some nuts wi’ 
gold kernels, by all accounts,” answered 
Noah Sage; “though he ban’t going to 
crack none here, I reckon, for the chap’s 
only come to have a look at the home 
of his youth; then hem off again to 
foreign parts.” 

The two old men sat in the parlour 
of the “ Bellever” Inn, and about them 
gathered other labouring folk. All were 
inhabitants of the Dartmoor district, and 
most had been born and bred at the 
hamlet of Postbridge, or upon adjacent 
farms. ‘This village, of which the pride 
and glory are a new place of worship and 
an old bridge that spans the Dart, is to 
be found upon the shaggy breast of the 
Moor like an oasis in the desert; for 
here much land has been snatched from 
the hungry heath, groves of beech and 
sycamore lie in the bosom of these 
undulating wastes, and close at hand are 
certain tenement farms whereon men 
have dwelt and wrestled with the desert 
from time immemorial. 

This day a native had returned to his 
home; and as a vacant room at the 
“ Bellever” Inn well served his. purpose, 
Mr. Robert Bates secured it for a fort- 
night, that he might wander again about 
his boyhood’s home and shine a little in 
the eyes of those who still remembered 
him. That night he kad promised to 
relate his experiences in the public bar ; 
he had also let it be known that upon 
this great occasion beer and spirits would 
flow free of cost for old friends and new. 

“He'll have to address a overflowed 
meeting, like a Member of Parliament,” 
said Michael French, the Moorman, “ for 
be blessed if us can all get in your bar, 
Mrs. Capern.” 

“Plenty of room yet,” she said, “if 
you'd only turn some of they boys out 
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of doors. They won’t drink nought, so 
I'd rather have their room than their 
company.” 

“JT should think you was oncommon 
excited to see this chap, ban’t you?” 
asked Noah Sage of a very ancient 
patriarch in the corner. “It was up 
to Hartland Farm, when you was head 
man there, that Bob Bates comed as a 
’prentice from Moreton Poorhouse, if I 
can remember.” 

“Ess fay, “tis so,” said the other. 
“You ax un if the thrashings I used to 
give un every other day for wastin’ his 


time weern't the makin’ of him; an’ if 


he ban’t a liar he'll say ’twas so. If he 
owes thanks to any man ’tis to old Jacob 
Pearn—though I say it myself.” 

“'That’s the truth, an’ I'll allow every 
word of it, Jacob; an’ I’m terrible glad 
you ban’t dead, for you were the first I 
meant to see come to-morrow.” 

Mr. Bates himself now entered and 
spoke as he did so. He was a small, 
wiry man of forty-five or thereabout. 
His clothes were well cut, and he wore 
a gold watch-chain. His face and hands 
were tanned a deep brown ; his hair was 
grizzled, and his beard was also growing 
grey at the sides. His eyes shone 
genially as he grasped a dozen hands in 
turn, and in turn answered twice a dozen 
salutations. 

Robert Bates had run away from the 
heavy hand of Gaffer Pearn some thirty 
years before the present time, and he 
looked round him now and saw but one 
familiar face ; for the old men had passed 
from their labours, the middle-aged had 
taken their places, his former mates were 
growing grey and he could not recognise 
them. 

‘“T’'ll tell you the whole tale if you’m 
minded,” he said. “Tis thirty years 


long, but give two minutes to each of 


they years an’ [’ll finish in a hour. An’ 
meantime, Mrs. Capern—as was Nancy 
Bassett, an’ wouldn’t walk out Sundays 
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with me last time I seed ’e—be so good 
as to let every gen’leman present have 
what he wants to drink, for I be going 
to leave a few pounds in Postbridge, an’ 
I’d so soon you had ’em as anybody.” 

Great applause greeted this liberal 
determination. 

* You’m an open-handed chap, wherever 
you've comed from,” said Merryweather 
Chugg, ‘fan’ us all drinks long life an’ 
good health to you an’ yours, if so be 
you’m a family man.” 

“T’ll come to that,” answered Mr. 
Bates. “ Let me sit by the fire, will ’e? 
I do love the smell of the peat, an’ where 
I come from us don’t trouble about 
fires, I assure ’e, for a body can catch 
heat from the sun all the year round.” 

“You was always finger-cold in winter,” 
said Mr. Pearn. “I mind as a boy your 
colour never altered from blue in frosty 
weather.” 

“Tis so; an’ when I runned away to 
mend my fortune, “twas the knowledge 
that a certain ship were sailing down to 
the Line as made me go for a sailor. ‘To 
Plymouth docks I went when I ran off, 
an’ there met a man at the Barbican as 
axed me to come for cabin-boy ; an’ when 
he said they was going where the cocoa- 
nuts comed from, I said I'd go.” 

“My dear life!” murmured = Mrs. 
Capern,—‘“ to think what little things do 
make or mar a fortune !” 

“°'Tis so ;—a drop of rum cold, mother : 
then I'll start on my tale. An’ I may as 
well say that every word be true, for 
Providence have so dealt by me_ that 
to tell a falsehood is the last thing ever 
I would do.” 

“Not but what you couldn’t lie with 
the worst when you was young, Bob,” 
said Mr. Pearn from the corner. 

“T know it, Jacob,” answered the 
traveller; ‘an’ hard though you hit, you 


never hit hard enough to cure me of 


lying. "Tis a damned vice, an’ I never 
yet told a story as paid for telling. But 
‘twasn’t you cured me: ‘twas a man by 
the name of Mistley, the bo’sun of the 
ship I sailed in. I told un a stramming 


gert lie, an’ he found it out, an’—well, if 


you want to know what a proper dressing- 
down be, you ax a seafaring man to lay 
iton. In them days they didn’t reckon 
they’d begun till they'd drawed blood 
out of ‘e; an’ so often as not they’d 
give ‘ea bucket of salt water down your 
back arter, just so as you shouldn't forget 
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where they'd been busy. One such 
hiding I got from Mistley, an’ never 
wanted another. I'd so soon have told 
that man a second lie, as I’d have told 
God one to His shining face. An’ long 
after, to show I don't bear no malice, 
when I fell on my feet I went down to 
the port where my old ship comed again 
two years later, an’ in my pocket was 
five golden pounds for Mistley. Only 
he’d gone an’ died o’ Yellow Jack in the 
meantime down to the Plate, so he never 
got it. An’ you boys there, remember 
what I say, an’ never tell no lies if you 
want to get on an’ pocket good wages 
come presently. “lis near thirty years 
ago, an’ the man that did it dust; yet 
I wriggles my shoulders an’ feels the flesh 
crawl on my spine to this day when I 
thinks of it.’ 

“But I’m gwaine too fast, for I haven't 
sailed from Plymouth yet. Us went off 
in due course, an’ I seed the wonders of 
the deep, an’ I can’t say I took to ‘em; 
but there—I’d gone for a sailor, an’ a 
sailor I thought ’twould have to be. Us 
got to a place by name of Barbados 
in the West Indies presently—Bim for 
short. A flat pancake of an island, with 
not much to tell about ‘cept that there’s 
only a bit of brown paper between it an’ 
a billet I hope none of us won't never 
go to. Hot as—as need be, no doubt ; 
but there was better to come, for presently 
we ups anchor an’ away west to St. 
Vincent—a_ place as might make you 
think heaven couldn’t be better; an’ then 
down to Grenada, another island so lovely 
as a fairy story; an’ then ‘Trinidad— 
where the Angostura bitters comes from, 
Mrs. Capern—an’ then a bit of a place 
by name of ‘Tobago, as you could put 
down on Dartymoor a’most an’ leave a 
bit to double up all round. Yet, ‘pon 
that island, neighbours, I’ve lived my 
life, an’ done my duty I hope, an’ got 
well thought upon by black, white an’ 
brindled ; for in them islands I should 
tell you the people be most every shade 
you could name but green: _ butter- 
coloured, treacle-coloured, putty-coloured, 
saffron-coloured, peat-coloured, an’ every 
colour; an’ sometimes, though a chap may 
have the face of a nigger—lips an’ nose 
an’ wool an’ all—yet he'll be so white as 
a dog’s tooth ; an’ you know there’s_ blood 
from Europe hid in him somewheres. 
They'm a mongrel people; yet they've 
got souls—just as much as they Irish- 
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Americans ; an’ God He knows if /#ey’ve 
got souls there’s hope for everything down 
to a scorpion. My own wife, as I’ve left 
out in Tobago with my family—well, I 
wouldn’t go for to call her black ; an’ for 
that matter I knocked a white man off 
the wharf to Scarborough in ‘Tobago, who 
did say so; but you folks to home—I 
dare swear you'd think her was a thought 
nigger-like, owing to a touch of the tar- 
brush, as we call it, long ways back in 
her family history. But as good a woman 
—wife an’ mother—as ever feared God 
an’ washed linen, A laundress, neigh- 
bours—lower than me by her birth, so 
my master said; then I laughed in his 
face, an’ told un I was a workhouse boy 
as couldn’t name no father but God 
A’mighty. A nice little bungy, round- 
about woman, wi’ butivul black eyes, an’ 
so straight in her morals as a princess. 
Never a man had no better wife, an’ her’d 
have come to see old Dartymoor along 
with me but for my family, as be large 
an’ all sizes. 

“Well, to Tobago it was that, lending 
a hand to help lade a Royal Mail Steam 
Packet as comed in—just to make a 
shilling or two while we was idle, I got 
struck down. Loading wi’ cocoanuts an’ 
turtle her was; an’ ’twould make you 
die o’ laughin’, souls, to have scen them 
reptiles hoisted aboard by their flippers. 
No laughing matter for them though, poor 
twoads, because, once they’m catched by 
moonlight ‘pon the sandy beaches there, 
tis a very poor come-along-of-it for ’em. 
Not a bit more food do they have, but 
just be shipped off home in turtle-troughs 
an’ make the best weather they can. Us 
had a stormy journey back last fortnight, 
an’ I knowed by the turtle-soup o’ nights 
that the creatures was dying rapid an’ 
somebody had made a bad bargain. But 
if you gets the varmints home alive, they 
be worth a Jew’s eye. ‘ 

“Suddenly, helping in a shore barge, 
I went down as if somebody had fetched 
me a clout ’pon top the head; an’, when 
I came to, there was doctor from shore 
an’ the dowl to pay. “Iwas days afore 
I could get about, an’ my ship couldn't 
wait, an’ no work for me nowhere ’cept 
odd jobs. ‘Then they told me I was a 
D.B.S., which means a Distressed British 
Seaman, an’ I found as I'd have to wait 
for next steamer that comed to ship me 
off. But I weren’t very down-daunted 
’bout it, for, since I’d seen the size of 
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the earth, I’d growed bigger in the brain 
a bit, an’ I ate my food an’ smoked my 
pipe an’ thanked God that I was alive 
to try again. 

“Then trapesing about one afternoon, 
footsore like and tired of trying to get 
something to do on the sugar estates, I 
climbed over a wall into a bit of shade, 
an’ sat me down under some cocoa-trees 
to rest. I confess I did get over a wall, 
which is a thing you can’t often do without 
making trouble except on old Dartymoor. 
An’ there I was with the mountains 
around—-all covered to their topmost spurs 
wi’ wonnerful forest, and the Caribbean 
Sea stretched blue as blue can be onder- 
neath. Such a jungle of trees an’ palms 
laced together with flowering vines as 
youve never dreamed of. ‘Trumpet 
flowers, an’ fire-red flamboyants, an’ huge 
cactuses, an’ here an’ there a lightning- 
blasted, huge tree towering stark white 
above all the living green. An’ king- 
birds an’ humming-birds twinkling about 
in the air like women’s rings an’ brooches, 
an’ lizards so big as squirrels a-scampering 
upon the ground, an’ tree-frogs in the 
trees, an’ fireflies spangling the velvet- 
black nights. An’ no dimpsy light, either 
at dawn or even, for the moment sun 
be down ‘tis night, an’ moment he be 
up again “tis morning. You can see un 
climb straight out o’ the sea as if he 
was rolling up a ladder. 

“T sat there in the shade, an’ at my 
very hand what should I find but a ripe 
pomegranate? "Tis a fruit as you folks 
haven't met with outside the Bible, I 
reckon, yet a real thing, an’ very nice 
to them as like it: packed tight wr 
seeds, the colour of the heather, wi’ a 
bitter-sweet taste to it as be very re- 
treshing to the throat. Such a fruit I 
picked without ‘by your leave,’ an’ chewed 
at un, an’ looked at the butivul blue sea 
down under, an’ talked to myself out 
loud, as my manner always was. 

“<“Well, Bob Bates,’ I sez, * you be 
most tired o’ caddling about doing nought, 
ban’t you? Still, you’m a lucky chap, 
whether or no; for a live D.B.S. be a 
sight better’n a dead cabin-boy. “Twill 
larn ’e to treat the sun less civil. Don't 
do for to cap to him in these parts. But 
you keep up your heart an’ trust in the 
Lord, as Mistley told ’e. He'll look to 


’e for sartain in His own time.’ 
“Then I heard a curious ristling along- 
side in the bush, an’ catched sight of a 
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pair o’ cat-like eyes on me. ‘Course I 
knowed there wasn’t no savage beasts 
there, but I didn’t know as there mightn’t 
be savage men, an’ I was going to get 
back over thicky wall an’ run for it. But 
too late. ‘They was human eyes, wi a 
human nose atop an’a human moustache 
under, but a very comical fashion of face 
an’ a queerer than ever I’d seen afore 
or have since. 

‘Tis hard for me to call home exactly 
what Matthew Damian looked like then, 
for ‘tis thirty year ago, an’ that man filled 
my eye every day, winter an’ summer, 
for twenty years. Yet, though he looks 
different now, with all I know behind 
my mind’s eye as I see him, then he 
‘peared mighty strange, wild an’ shaggy. 
A face like a round shot he had, but a 
terrible deep jaw under the ear. A little 
chin, round eyes—grey-green-—an’ ears 
standing sharp off a close-cropped head, 
wi hair pepper-an’-salt colour. A huge, 
tall man, an’ his beard was cut to his 
chin, an’ his moustache stuck out like 
a bush five inches to port an’ starboard. 
Well, I was mortal feared, for Id never 
seen nothing like un outside a nightmare ; 
yet his voice was so thin as a boy’s, an’ 
piped liked a reed in his thick throat. 
He had the nigger whine, too—as I dare 
say you may mark on my tongue now, 
after my ears have soaked in it so long. 

*“He stared an’ I stared. Then he 
spoke. ‘You come along with me,’ he 
said, in a Frenchy sort of English. 

“*Why for?’ I said; then I thought 
I seed his eyes ’pon the pomegranate. 
‘Very sorry, sir, if this here be yours,’ 
I said ; ‘but I’m baggered if a chap can 
tell what be wild an’ what ban’t on this 
here ridicklous island. “Vis like a gentle- 
man’s hothouse broke loose,’ I said to un. 

“**No matter about that,’ he said. 

“*T can give ’e my knife,’ I told un, 
‘if you must have payment ; but that be 
all I’ve got in the world ’cept the things 


I stand up in, an’ I’d a deal rather 
keep it.’ 
“*] do not want your knife,’ he 


answers. ‘I want you.’ 

““*Well, I’m going cheap, I do assure 
’e,’ I said, thinking Id try how a light 
heart would serve me. But I weren't 
comfortable by a long way, ’cause there’s 
a lot of madness in them islands, an’ I 
thought as this chap might be three- 


halfpence short of a shilling, as we say. 
However, he was too busy thinking to 
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laugh at my poor fun, an’ for that matter, 
as | found after, he never laughed easy— 
nor talked easy for that matter. Now he 
fell silent, an’ I walked by him. ‘Then, 
after a stretch through a reg’lar Garden of 
Eden wiout our first parents, us comed 
upon a lovely house, whitewashed even to 
the roof—like snow in all that butivul green. 
‘Pon sight of it the man spoke again. 

*“¢] want you to talk to my mother,’ 
he said suddenly. ‘ You'll just talk and 
talk in an easy way, as you was talking to 
yourself when I found you.’ 

“* T be only a sailor-man, wi’ nought to 
say to a lady,’ I told him. 

“**No matter for that,’ he said. ‘ Just 
talk straight on. It do not signify a bit 
what you say, so you speak natural. In 
fact, talk to my mother as if madame was 
your own mother.’ 

“So then, of course, I reckoned the 
cat-faced chap was out of his mind—as 
who wouldn't have ? 

“To a great verandah we comed, all 
crawled over with the butivulest white 
flowers the sun draws the scent from ; an’ 
there, in a cane chair, sat an ancient 
lady—lady, I say, though you might have 
reckoned she was an old brown lizard by 
the look of her. Old ban’t the word for 
her. ‘Time’s self would have looked a 
boy alongside her, if the picture-books be 
true. <A great sun-bonnet was over her 
head, an’ a frill under, an’ just a scanty 
thread or two of white hair peeping from 
that. A face all deep lines where the 
years had run over it an’ stamped their 
patterns an’ writ their story ; bright eyes 
peeping from behind great gold spectacles, 
an’ hands—my word! like joints of an 
old apple-tree. Her was that homely too ! 
A dandy-go-risset gown her wore, an’ a 
bit of knitting was in her hands, an’ 
a good book, wi’ very large print, *pon 
a table beside her, an’ a li'l nigger gal 
waved a fan to keep the flies away. 

**T took my hat off an’ made a leg; 
then her son spoke: ‘Sit down there 
beside her and talk loud, and pretend 
with yourself that Madame Damian is 
your grandmother. Don’t try to use fine 
words ; and remember this: if you do 
rightly as I bid you, you shall never repent 
this day as long as you live.’ 

‘IT was all in a maze, I do assure ’e; 
but I just reckoned obedience was best, 
an’ went at her with one eye on my 
gentleman, for fear as he should change 
his mind, 
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*“* Well, my old dear,’ I said, ‘I be 
very pleased to meet ’e, an’ I do like to 
have a tell with ’e very much, if you'll 
pardon a rough sailor-man. An’ I hopes 
youll put in a word with this here big 
gen’leman for me, ’cause [I’ve eat one 
of his pomegranates unbeknownst-like, 
though I’m shot if I’d have touched un 
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spider in it, an’ sat up an’ stared out 
of her bead-black eyes. ‘Though ‘twas 
a fiery day, I went so cold as a frog 
all down my spine to see her glaze so 
keen. 

*“*Go on,’ she said, in a funny old 
voice ; ‘go on, young man, will ’e? Tell 
about where you comed from, please.’ 











“Go on,’ she said in a funny oid voice. 


come I’d known ’twasn’t wild. An’ to 
tell ’e gospel, I be in a jakes of a mess 
as “tis—far from my home an’ not a friend 
in the world, which be wisht for a young 
un. 

*‘Dallybuttons! ‘To see that ancient 
woman! When I beginned to talk, her 
dropped her knitting, as if there was a 








‘Go on, young man, will 'e."” 


“There! it did sound mighty familiar 
to hear her, an’ no mistake ! 
**My heart! You’m 
too!’ I cried out. 

“Her nodded, but her couldn't speak 
another word. 

“*(o on, go on talking to her, the 
man said, 


West-Country 
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“So I sailed on. 

* ¢ Vou must know I runned off to sea, 
ma’am, from a farm down Dartymoor way. 
"Tis a masterpiece of a place, an’ calls for 
hard work if you wants to thrive there. 
Roots will do if you’m generous with 
stable stuff an’ lime, but corn be terrible 
shy, except oats. I was a lazy boy, l’m 
afraid, an’ got weary of being hit about 
like a football, though I desarved it; an’ 
I thought to mend my life by running 
away. ‘The things I’ve seed! Lor’a- 
mercy! ‘tis a  wonnerful world, sure 
enough, ma’am.’ 

*“*So it be,’ she said, very soft, ‘an’ a 
wonnerful God made it, my dear. Go 
on, go on about the Dartymoors, will ’e ?’ 

‘** Well,’ I said, ‘’tis a gert, lonesome 
land, all broke up wi’ rocky tors, as we 
call ’em, an’ clitters o’ granite where the 
foxes breed, an’ gashly bogs, in which 
you'm like to be stogged if you don’t 
know no better. An’ the cots be scattered 
over the face of it, an’ the little farms do 
lie here an’ there in the lew corners, wi’ 
their newtake fields around about. ‘There’s 
a smell o’ peat in the air most times, an’ 
it do rise up very blue into the morning 
light. An’ the great marshes glimmer, an’ 
the plovers call in spring ; an’ the ponies, 
wi their little ragged foals, go galloping 
unshod over the great heaths. ‘Then the 
rivers an’ rills twinkle every way, like 
silver an’ gold threads. stretching miles 
an’ miles ; an’ come summer the heather 
blows an’ the great hills shine out rosy- 
Jike an’ butivul ; an’-—oh, my old dear 
oh, ma’am * I says, breaking off, 
‘doan’t ‘e--doan’t ’e sob so-—doan’t ’e 
take on like that, for I wouldn’t bring a 
wisht thought to ‘e for money.’ 

“This I said ’cause the old ancient’s 
lips shook, an’ her bright eyes fell a-blink- 
ing, an’ great tears rolled down. ‘Then 
she put her hands over her face an’ bowed 
over ’em. 

“*My God!’ said the chap, half to 
hisself, ‘this is the first time my mother 
have wept to my sight; an’ I am sixty 
years old ! 

“But of course a Devonshire woman 
wouldn’t cry afore a Frenchman—even if 
he was her son. 

“Come presently she cheered up. 
‘Do ’e knaw a place by the name of 
Postbridge, my boy ?’ she says. 

“*T did ought to, ma’am,’ I sez ; ‘’twas 
from Hartland Farm I runned.’ 

‘She sighed a gert sigh. ‘ Hartland !’ 


she says, as if the word was a whole 
hymn tune to her. 

***'There’s a church, an’ a public there 
now,’ I said. 

*** An’ the gert men of renown? Passon 
Mason, an’ Mr. Slack, an’ Judge Buller, 
an’ Sir ‘Thomas ‘Tyrwhitt ?’ she axed me. 

‘*** Never heard tell of none of them,’ I 
said. 

***’Course not,’ old lady answers. ‘ Why 

why, I forget I be ninety-four! ‘They 
heroes was all dead afore your faither an’ 
mother were born.’ 

“As to them,’ I tells her—‘ as to my 
faitheran’ mother, ma’am, there’s a manner 
of grave doubt, for I’m a workhouse boy, 
wi out any havage that be known.’ 

* But her had fallen to dreaming. 

Tell about the in-country,’ she said 
all of a sudden. ‘My mother comed 
from down Totnes way.’ 

**So I tells about the South Hams, an’ 
the farms, an’ the butivul apple-blooth, as 
creams out over the orchards in spring, 
an’ all the rest of it. 

‘There, I talked myself dry an’ no 
mistake ; an’ she nodded an’: nodded an’ 
laughed once ; an’ it set her off coughing, 
an’ ’frighted her son terrible. 

“Then, after I’d been chittering for a 
month of Sundays, as it seemed to me, 
the day ended and it comed on dark, an’ 
she lifted herself up. 

“ * Keep un here,’ she says to the man. 
‘For God’s love doan’t ’e let un go. Pay 
un anything he axes for to stop.’ 

“She went off very slow, wi’ a nigger 
to support her at each elbow, an’ a fine 
young brown woman to look after her. 
An’ I was took in the kitchen, an’ had 
such a bellyful of meat an’ drink as 
minded me of Christmas up to Hartland 
Farm in the old days. 

“Then the chap—he lets me into the 
riddle of it all. You see his mother was 
Farmer Blake’s darter—the first as ever 
saved land in these parts, an’ rented from 
the Duchy more’n a hundred years agone 
now. An’ when Princetown was made 
for a prison to hold the French us catched 
in the wars, there comed a Monseer 
Damian among the prisoners. Him an’ 
other gents the authorities let out on 
parole, as they say; an’ he made friends 
with Farmer Blake, an’ falled in love 
with Margery Blake. An’ when war was 
done, if he didn’t marry her all correct 
an’ snatch her away to foreign parts! 
Martinique was left to the French, an’ 
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he took her to that island first, then to 
Trinidad, which be ours, then to ‘Tobago, 
which be also ours. ‘There the man 
prospered, an’ growed sugar, an’ did very 
flourishing, an’ comed to be first an’ 
richest party in the island. But small- 
pox took him in middle life, an’ it took 
all his children but his eldest son, Matthew 
Damian. ‘This Matthew ’bided with his 
mother, an’ married a French woman 
from Guadeloupe. 

An’ “twas old lady’s hope an’ prayer 
for seventy year to hear good Devon 
spoke again some day. Her only got to 
long terrible for the old country when her 
childer an’ her husband died, by which 
time she was too old to travel backalong. 
An’ the Postbridge Blakes had all gone 
dead too, an’ none lived as remembered 
her. Of course her son knowed the 
sound of it, from hearing his mother, ‘as 
never lost it; an’ when he catched me 
telling to myself, his first thought was for 
her. 

“°Twas meat an’ drink to her, sure 
enough; an’ meat an’ drink to me too 
for that matter, because I never left the 
Man-o’-War Bay Sugar Estate no more. 
Very little work I done at first, for 
old Mrs. Damian would have me keep 
on ‘bout home every afternoon in the 
verandah ; but six months after I comed 
there she died, happy as a bird; an’ if I 
wasn’t down for fifty pound in her will ! 

“Richest people in Tobago, they was ; 
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an’ then I settled to work for Matthew 
Damian, an’ when he died, twenty year 
after, the head man was pensioned off, 
an’ I got the billet under Matthew 
Damian’s son, who be my master now. 
An’ there I'll work to the end, an’ my 
childern after me, please the Lord.” 


“°Tis a very fine tale, Mr. Bates, if I 
may speak for the company,” said Merry 
weather Chugg; ‘fan’ it do show what a 
blessing it be to come out of Devonshire. 
if you'd been a foreigner now, none of 
these good things would have happened 
te. 

“T mind my faither telling about 
Farmer Blake, an’ how he helped to 
carry his coffin to Widecombe soon after 
I was born,” said Gaffer Pearn. 

“For my part,” declared the landlady, 
“my mind be all ’pon that poor old blid, 
as went away from these parts in her 
maiden days. ‘To think, after seventy 
years cf waiting, that she should hear a 
Devonshire tongue again! I lay it helped 
her to pass in peace.” 

“Tt did so,” declared the returned 
native. ‘She went out of life easy as a 
babby ; for her seed all her own folks very 
clear around about her just afore she 
died, an’ she ’peared steadfast sure as 
there’d be a West-Country welcome waitin’ 
upalong. Fill your glasses, souls all; 
an’ give they boys some ginger-beer 
ma’am, will ’e?” 





THE COMPANION. 
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¥ I should from my grave arise 


To wander in the eventide, 


Turn thou in thine old lovely wise ; 


When at thy side 


The meadowsweet a fragrance takes, 


Too full to be of earthliness, 


And in dim boughs a song awakes 


Of ecstacies- 


So wild thy very heart shall leap 


And sink again to its old peace, 


And that arise that lay asleep 


More sweet than these, 








” 


***So it chanced that with no purpose he kept that house in sight. 
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BY DORA GREENWELL 
CHAPTER XVI. 
THE MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


“ And e’en with chains as pris’ners, bind 

Their kirgs that them command; 

Yea, and with iron fetters strong 
The nobles of their land ; 

On them the judgment to perform 
Found written in His Word. 

This honour is to all His saints, 
O do ye praise the Lord.” 


. “HIE rasping psalm of the soldiers 
went echoing along the streets 
of Leicester, as Captain Standish 

drew rein near the General’s head- 
quarters. Only three days had passed 
since the great battle, and already the 
town, taken so triumphantly by Prince 
Rupert a fortnight since, was in the 
hands of the Parliamentarians. The 
King’s captured standard and his cabinet 
of letters had been despatched to 
London, and Puritan England was drawing 
breath in the deep assurance of dcliver- 
ance. 

The long oppression was broken at 
last: of that no man doubted who had 
stood on Naseby field. It remained for 
the saints and soldiers of the Cause to 
build their more perfect England, ‘to 
build the walls of the New Jerusalem with 
a sword in one hand and a trowel in the 
other,” said Lieutenant Flynt, misquoting 
Scripture with his accustomed fluency. 

And yet all was not over in the way 
of fighting, though the King’s army was 
shattered past retrieve. Even now the 
Parliament Generals were deep in debate 
as to whether they should press on into 
Wales, pursuing the King “ like a partridge 
among the mountains,” or turn to the 
West for the work of crushing Goring’s 
forces. Standish glanced curiously at the 
casements behind which the council was 
held, and wondered what decision 


was 
reached. He had but just ridden into 
Leicester, for his troop, together with that 
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of Captain Hoskins, had been billeted 
some two miles from the town. Major 
Sedesque was in command there, and 
Standish himself had had occasion to 
come into the town ona matter concerning 
some of the many Royalist prisoners. 
Colonel Ireton, whom he sought, was in 
the surgeon’s hands, so the young officer 
loitered along the sunny street, and 
beguiled the time with watching the 
coming and going about Fairfax’s door. 
Among the press of soldiers and civilians, 
his was caught for a moment by a 
slender man in the black gown of a divine 
or physician, who had some ado in passing 
the sentries. 

The incident slipped from his mind, 
when, after a space of waiting, he entered 
the Colonel’s presence. He found Ireton 
erect and alert, despite his bandages, 
seated in a great chair by the table. 
Before him his sheathed sword lay across 
a medley of papers. Something in the 
scene recalled to Standish’s memory the 
day when Fitzroy O'Neil had given his 
parole. ‘That thought was stirring in his 
mind even as he flushed at Ireton’s brief, 
strong words of recognition. 

“Sir,” protested the Captain, ‘ what I 
did was nothing. Any one of your men 
had made in to you as readily.” 

“Aye,” answered Ireton curtly ; “ yet 
you were that one. It may well be that 
to you I owe it that I still live to help 
fashion the Republic that shall be.” For 
a moment as he spoke his keen eyes were 
visionary. ‘When that you need service 
at my hand, Captain Standish, I do not bid 
you remind me, for I shall not forget.” 

The words were still ringing in Standish’s 
mind when he took leave of his chief and 
passed out into the shadeless street. Just 
before him he saw, issuing from Fairfax’s 
headquarters across the way, a slight, 
stooping figure in a black gown. Some- 


eye 
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thing in the man’s movements roused 
in Standish an odd sense of acquaintance- 
ship, while yet he could fit no name to 
the stranger. Passing the sentry, he 
checked for an instant to ask : ‘‘ Who was 
that who went forth but now ?” 

“An apothecary, assistant to Master 
Winter,” replied the soldier, naming the 
Lord-General’s own physician. 

Standish nodded indifferently, and turned 
back to reclaim his horse. So doing, he 
saw that the ’pothecary had halted in his 
stride as one listening intently. Standish 
could clearly see the updrawn body and 
clenched left hand. ‘Then in an instant 
he had resumed his slow pacing, and 
some moments later had entered an un- 
pretending house, near the door of which 
stood a load of forage. While he was 
getting to horse Standish was detained by 
his old acquaintance Major Okey. So it 
chanced that with no purpose he kept 
that house in sight, and presently saw the 
waggon lumber heavily away under the 
charge of a countryman, a_ slouching 
fellow in a smock-frock who did not even 
look up when the Parliament officer rode 
past him. Outside the gate on the level 
Midland fields Standish shook loose his 
bridle. The southward-reaching road had 
been swept clear of its encumbering dead, 
and only the trampled margins still bore 
witness to the panic and pursuit which 
had ploughed along them. All around 
the country was brightening towards the 
harvest, and as peaceful as on that day 
of riper grain three years ago when the 
King’s standard had been set up hard by. 
Now the end of strife was nearing, and a 
time of quiet reaping. 

So Standish rode on, till far in the 
distance he caught sight of a- loaded 
waggon creeping towards the town. ‘The 
sight shot his memory back to a doorway 
in Leicester and a dark figure passing by 
a load of forage. Standish reined in 
sharply and sat motionless, a bodily throb 
of premonition outspeeding his thought. 
The countryman who had walked beside 
the waggon was the same who had entered 
the house in a doctors gown. How 
blind he had been not to see how the 
swing dropped suddenly to a slouch! 
And the feigned doctor—who was it had 
that so familiar trick of the clenched 
left hand?  Stifling question and answer, 
Standish wheeled about and rode back 
for Leicester Gate. But he did not enter 


the town, for before he had ridden far he 
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came ona deserted waggon in the middle 
of the road, dragged sideways a little by 
the horses wistful for grass. Where was 
their driver, then 2? Standish looked about 
him across the cruel, unconcealing levels, 
and then set spur to his horse, beating 
down thought as he rode. 

‘The countryman, making the best of 
his way across a field, looked up startled, 
and then tugged: respectfully at his fore- 
lock as the Parliament officer drew rein 
beside him. Standish stared down for a 
moment at the smocked figure, at the 
dust-grimed face under the thatch of 
touzled hair, so rustic, so completely 
strange to him. So strange: yet how well 
known to him the intent blue of the eyes 
which met his own! ‘They met his look 
with defiance, with quick appeal, con- 
fiding, giving the lie to this impossible 
meeting. ‘The duel of glances and of 
wills was fought out in a silence that 
hammered on the brain like sound. 
Then, with a rigid face, the Parliament 
officer rode a step nearer, dropping his 
hand to his pistol. But Roy O’Neil was 
quicker. For an instant his eyes laughed 
along a level pistol-barrel, then with a 
quick turn of the wrist he tossed the 
weapon from him. 

“You, Standish?” he cried, with a 
candour of sudden recognition. ‘“ Why, 
man, I all but shot you! ’Sdeath, it’s 
well I meet with you, and no stranger 
who might misread my little frolic.” 

“T do not misread it,” answered 
Standish dully. 

“What do you take me for?” cried 
Roy O'Neil, looking all Cavalier in his 
smock. 

Standish answered him slowly, as one 
piecing out a puzzle. “I saw you in the 
battle.” 

Roy flung back his head.“ You did not 
see me use sword or pistol. I was caught 
up in the charge.—God ! what a charge it 
was |” 

The Puritan brushed the words aside, 
and spoke with the same difficult intent- 
ness. ‘You entered Fairfax’s quarters 
in disguise, and came forth of the town 
in yet another.” Breaking off sharp, he 
sprang to the ground, setting foot on Roy’s 
pistol as he did so. 

“T arrest you,” he said steadily, and 
flinched under the words. 

lor a moment the devil looked out of 
Roy O’Neil’s blue eyes. ‘Then he spoke 
with a sudden hurry of tone, “Sure, 
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man, you’ve pushed the jest far enough,— 
why, what harm, in the name of the Saints, 
if I chose to see somewhat of the men 
I may not fight? I have never broken 
parole. But, faith, the camp drew me: 
would you have me bide housed with 
my mother and Eileen?” He watched 
narrowly as he spoke the last words, and 
smiled oddly at what he saw. 

“My God! why did you not shoot ?” 
cried Nathan Standish. He stooped and 
lifted Roy’s weapon from the ground, 
looked at it, then back at his captive. 
**So that was why,” he said heavily, and 
flung the empty pistol from him. 

The pleading dropped from Roy’s face. 
He lifted his head and laughed. ‘‘So 
the game is up,” he said. 

For a few paces the two walked on in 
complete silence, Standish leading his 
horse by the bridle. At a little brook 
which crossed their path, Roy halted 
suddenly. ‘ You will permit me?” he 
said lightly. 

Doffing his smock, he laid it carefully 
on the grassy edge, and bent down to 
bathe his face and shake the sprinkled 
dust from his hair. When he stood up 
again all trace of his disguise had vanished, 
save for the heavy shoes, at which he 
glanced distastefully. 

“You must help me equip myself,” he 
observed to his companion, “ for though 
a ruffled shirt is good enough apparel for 
a duel, it will not for a hall of 
judgment. Whither we go?” he 
added sharply. 

“To my quarters first,” replied Standish. 

* And then ?” 

“Then to Colonel Ireton.” 


serve 
do 


CHAPTER 


THE 


XVII. 
PARTING OF FRIENDS. 

SAFE in his quarters Captain Standish 
barred the door before he saw to his 
prisoner’s needs. ‘Then he set food and 
wine before him, serving him with a 
ceremonial gravity which stamped the 
familiar action with finality. For a little 
space Roy endured the silence and its 
significance ; then he pushed his wine- 
cup across to his captor. 

** Pledge me, friend,” and, as Standish 
set his lips to the rim, “ Drink to—my 
health.” 

The Captain winced and set down the 
cup. Roy was watching him with a 
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lurking intentness which belied the 


random-seeming words. 

“You are but a churlish comrade to- 
day, Standish ; we fared more merrily at 
Donnington. What, not a word? ‘That’s 
but ill manners in a host.” 

“Oh, content you,” cried Standish 
fiercely ; “think you this day’s work costs 
me nothing, then?” 

“Why, how should I know ?” drawled 
Roy O’Neil. “ There’s a brave old Irish 
tale of a friend slain by his nearest friend, 
all for honour,—-but that was in fair fight,” 
he added musingly. 

“ You know that I cannot let you go,” 
said Standish, answering in set words to 
the unspoken plea. 


“No? Well, I’ve ever heard great 
things of your Puritan discipline. Now, 
I should have been fool enough . but 


what matter?” 

Standish clenched his teeth over a hard- 
drawn breath. 

‘“You were spying in our camp,” he 
said doggedly, and broke suddenly into a 
miserable appeal. ‘My God! why deny 
it? I trusted you to know that I must 
do my work.” 

“You trust me far,” said Roy O'Neil 
sombrely. When next he spoke his look 
had changed. “I was spying,” he con- 


fessed. ‘‘ You had left me nothing else 
to do. Damnation! is not the rope an 
Irishman’s fate, however he fashion it ? 


We are wild beasts, to be hunted down by 
you without even the rights of the chase. 
And the King—God preserve him !— 
we're his pawns, to be lost as best steads 
him.” 

“Yet you serve the King?” 

“TI serve my own vengeance, I serve 
my own whim, I serve the devil!” blazed 
Roy O'Neil. “Yes, I played spy. If 
I could have warned Prince Maurice at 
Speen, if I could have reached the King’s 
men at Naseby to bid them know that 
you were not in retreat, you would have 
had to reckon with me. But I was too 
late, and you could not spare me a bullet 
in the battle to let me die as a gentleman, ’ 
riding behind my leader. I’ve played 
the game and lost.” 

He flung out his open hand on the 
table, and Standish caught his wrist. 
* And this last time what did you learn?” 
he asked hoarsely, peering at him. 

Roy fixed him with clear, impenetrable 
eyes. “I learned nothing,” he declared. 
As Standish did not speak, the prisoner 
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broke into an unsteady laugh. ‘So you 
might play the faithful friend and let me 
go, swearing me to quit this work hence- 
forward. ’Sdeath, not that I care, saving 
that there are those who would trouble 
for me.” 

Standish drew a deep, long breath, and 
walked across the room—once—twice — 
three times, as a sentry paces. At last he 
stopped and looked down on Roy O'Neil. 

“You have lied to me,” he said slowly, 
“for you that are no coward have played 
the coward this day, not even sparing their 
names which .” he checked hifnself. 
“And this you would not have done, 
saving that you bear some secret which 
you think might yet undo us,” 

He spoke with a great quietness, an 
absolute affirmation, his face unmoved, 
and the sweat thick upon his forehead. 

Roy stared at him for a moment, tense, 
hesitant; then his face relaxed. ‘“ And 
all that is true,” he said simply. 

Standish, who had stood ready to do 
battle for his certainty, caught breath 
hopelessly at the avowal. Sinking down 
beside the table, he bent his head upon it 
with one deep sob. 

Coming up beside him, Roy sat down 
on the board edge and laid a hand upon 
his captor’s shoulder. ‘Be not such a 
fool, Standish,” he said lightly. ‘‘ You're 
right, look you, and I—faith, I believe 
that I’m half sick of lying.” 

Standish looked up at him. ‘I can 
do no other.” 

*<T know it,” answered Roy.“ Faith!” 
and he smiled whimsically, ‘‘you’re a 
better Puritan than I divined. I thought 
to have overcome you.” 

‘But not the Army in me,” answered 
Captain Standish. ‘‘ For myself I could 
die to escape this day’s work.” 

O’Neil glanced through the low case- 
ment. "Tis past noon by the shadows,” 
he said. “’Slife, a brave, sunny day. 
Can you spare me a little time? There 
is much I would say and no man I may 
trust save you. There are she 
faltered, ‘my mother and Eileen. Yes, I 
know what you would say: you cannot 
face them ; but there may be need. — Look 
you, Eileen is fair, and I leave her de- 
fenceless, the sister of a mere Irishman 
and a spy to boot. And if my Lord 
Goring or one of his mates do her the 
honour—I shall not be there to kill him.” 

“And this the Court you fight for!’ 
cried Standish. 


’ 


Roy checked himself and then answered 
loyally: ©The Court is full of gallant 
gentlemen, and I would trust my sister 
as easily to George Goring as to Philip 
Wharton,—’tis the leaving her, a woman, 
to such odds. Standish, if she need 
help?” 

“T will give it,” answered Standish. 

“That is well—I will not bid you swear 
it,” answered Roy. ‘And my mother ? 
she knows naught of my work here: if it 
might be, I would not have her know.” 
He flung back his head, his face working. 
“For myself I could be content, —oh, I’ve 
feigned and tricked and sought to hold 
my honour in one hand whilst I did my 
work with the other—and I’ve hated the 
men I served because their looks branded 
me while they took my service. And I 
had followed Prince Rupert and fought 
for his standard. ‘The end comes not 
amiss—but to have it thus! Shot or steel 
cures disgrace.” 

Standish turned a wrung face to him. 
“You dared the same fate before.” 

“JT could dare it then; I had not 
earned it.” Roy bent forward, eyeing 
Standish’s pistol hungrily. “If I sought 
to escape, would it not be your bare duty 
to shoot me down ?” he pleaded. 

Standish flinched back with a look 
of mortal terror. ‘lo ask that?” he 
stammered. 

O’Neil straightened himself.“ Forgive 
me,” he said, “I was thinking of my 
mother. Nay, you shall not look so 
tragically on the matter. “Tis of no 
such moment--to be an O'Neil is more 
than to be an emperor in Ireland, they 
say. But here in England ’tis but a 
savage ’scape-the-gallows, who for once 
does not ’scape.” 

The Parliament Captain turned away 
from the jests he could not face. He 
stamped heavily on the floor, and drawing 
back the bolts met his corporal on the 
threshold.“ Draw out a file of men with 
pistols charged, in the meadow yonder 
by the three elms,” he commanded curtly, 
and swung shut the door. 

O'Neil wheeled on him with a flash of 
quick, incredulous hope. ‘‘ You will be 
in trouble with your Commander,” he 
said. 

Standish met his eyes with a straight 
glance. “TI love you as I have loved 
none other,” he said. “I will give you 
death.” 

** And I will take it,” said O’Neil, and 
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coming to the Puritan’s side kissed him 
on the cheek as a woman. 


The two passed out together across the 
meadow, walking quietly as friends in 
peaceful converse. And midway in their 
short course a shadow fell across the sun- 
warm grass at their feet. It was Cornet 
Strong who stood before them. Standish 
regarded him darkly. It seemed to him 
that if the Cornet broke into one of his 
wonted denunciations, he must draw 
sword on his fellow-soldier, must madly 
turn traitor to the Cause. But whatever 
Strong knew or divined, his looks spoke 
only of a deep sadness. 

“Will you suffer him pass into God’s 
presence unwarned and unredeemed ?” 
he asked. 

A quick trouble clouded Standish’s 
face. In his human agony he had for- 
gotten the soul of his friend. But Roy 
O'Neil lifted his head and smiled. “I 
believe in the Holy Catholic Church,” he 
said, and signed himself with the cross. 

He glanced with aloofness, with utter 
assurance, on the solitary fanatic who 
dared with his single word to confront 
the Church. So he passed on, and 
Reuben Strong sinned, failing to bear 
witness, held silent by the look on 
Standish’s face. 

There by the great elm trees the soldiers 
were drawn up, the sun glinting on their 
long horsemen’s pistols: an unmoved 
engine of warfare. 

Roy turned from them to his friend. 
“T shall cheat the New Model Army of 
a bullet yet,” he laughed, and gripped 
the Captain’s hand in the farewell he 
would not speak. 

As he took up his station beneath the 
peacefully rustling elm-leaves, Standish 
recalled how once he had stood with 
Eileen at his side to hear Ireton’s 
judgment. ‘The memory sprang clear as 
vision, till it was as though two, not one, 
must face the death-shot. For a heart- 
beat he stood blinded, silenced, till struck 
back to life by the ring of a clear young 
voice. 

“ Fire!” cried Roy O'Neil, and Nathan 
Standish’s order echoed his. 

The silence, torn by the volley, closed 
in again. The vagrant puffs of smoke 
drifted up and were tangled with the 
elm-leaves. And Roy O’Neil lay face 
downward on the grass, his game played 
and won. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
FACING THE GUNS. 


STRAIGHT from the quiet thing beneath 
the elm-trees which had been Roy O'Neil, 
Standish rode back to Leicester and 
Colonel Ireton. He followed the same 
way by which he had ridden that morning, 
and, saving that the shadows were out- 
reaching across the grass, there was no 
change in all the country round. Yor 
himself he did not ask whether he were 
changed or no. It was not a time when 
it was well or safe to bend his thoughts 
inward. He looked instead on the Cause, 
and it seemed to him that until that 
moment he had looked coldly on it. 

When he entered Ireton’s presence, 
after a ride that would not end, the 
Colonel started from his place at sight of 
him. 

** T]l news ?” he asked sharply. 

“ Nay, sir” (Standish looked at him in a 
dim surprise), ‘I come but to report s 
He paused for a moment, all the words 
that he could find being so small and far 
away beside the truth. He drew himself 
together: it was as soldier, not as man, 
he stood there. He did not need to tell 
how he, Nathan Standish, had shot down 
the friend who had been “very pleasant ” 
to him. He had merely to report that a 
spy had been taken, and through the 
remissness of his captor had escaped that 
spy’s death by the rope which was so 
clearly his due. 

He tried to put the story into the 
curtest soldier phrase, and wondered the 
while why Ireton scanned him so closely 
with those twice-trained eyes of his. But 
the truth would not be made clear without 
some confession, for was it not by his 
friendship that he had recognised the man 
he was to bring to his death? And 
thereto came Ireton’s quick dividing ques- 
tions, and at last Standish heard himself 
acknowledging dully, ‘“‘ He was my one 
friend.” 

He spoke the word quite without 
feeling. It was his Colonel’s eyes which 
dropped. 

‘*'Therefore,” Standish went on, “I did 
not deliver him over to perish as a spy 
by hanging, but gave him by mine own 
authority a quick and honourable death. 
Iam come to bear what penalty may be 
deemed fitting.” 

Ireton watched him thoughtfully for a 
moment before he answered, ‘And vou 
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did not think of coming to me to intercede 
for your friend, claiming the promise I 
had but this day given ?” 

“Sir,” replied Standish ‘simply, “ you 
had spared him once, and—he had earned 
his death.” 

Ireton nodded, like a man _ content. 
“True, no service rendered can bind a 
man to act against the Commonwealth. 
I had not again spared your friend.” He 
was silent for a space, still watching the 
Captain’s face with those deep shadows 
on-it which had not been there that 
morning. “ And your friend is dead,” he 
said at last, deliberately: “is not the 
reason of his death grown hateful to you ?” 

Life sprang into Standish’s face—life 
and a quick resentment. “ The reason— 
that is our Cause,” he answered, almost 
fiercely, “and to die for it were even too 
little now.” 

Ireton leaned forward and took the 
Captain’s hand in a firm grip. “It is 
well,” he said: “ that Cause and Army are 
fashioning such men as you.” 

At that for the first time Standish 
blenched. ‘“ My God, sir, do not praise 
me,” he cried, in a voice so sharp with 
anguish that Ireton glanced aside. 

When the Captain had mastered himself 
he spoke again, but haltingly, his control 
once broken. 

“Sir, I would remember you of that 
promise which I had not thought to claim. 
I would ask that whatever penalty be 
exacted of me, I may have leave first for 
two things.” 

“ And they are?” 

“That I may return now. and bury my 
friend, and then that I may bear the word 
to his mother.” 

“And where weuld you carry that 
word ?” 

“She is at Donnington Castle.” 

Ireton bent a moment’s intent scrutiny 
on one of the plans before him. “ When 
occasion serves,” he answered, “you shall 
ride thither ; and our march ere long may 
bring us nearer Donnington. For the 
rest—the man lies dead which endangered 
us ; and what penalty shall be exacted of 
the friend who hath slain his friend for 
his work’s sake? Nay, fear not, Nathan 
Standish, I donot praise you. You could 
do none other.” 


The march pressed southward, a swift 
march exhausting the men, who, for all 
their great victory, were ill clothed and 


shod and sometimes scantily fed. And 
Fairfax, bent ardently on his work, could 
not spare his soldiers more than he spared 
his own overtaxed body. Captain 
Standish would have welcomed greater 
hardship than any which fell to his lot. 
His very soul ached to do, to endure, to 
suffer, so that he might prove the zeal 
which kindled so fiercely in him. He 
dared no longer stand in spirit aloof, and 
look quietly, justly on the great struggle. 
There was a deadly need in him to love 
the Cause he served. 

Lieutenant Flynt in those days watched 
and wondered much, and was even driven 
to imparting his opinions to Cornet Strong. 

“Somewhat hath changed the mood of 
our most equal-minded Captain,” he 
observed, “and I am fain in the interests 
of pure truth to know what the occurring 
may be. Well, a man is more after the 
pattern of humanity when that love or 
hate hath drawn blood.” 

He looked a suggested question at 
Cornet Strong, who locked his lips in a 
complete silence. Flynt shrugged his 
shoulders and sighed resignedly. 

The troop was growing somewhat de- 
pressing for a gentleman inclined to 
speculative discourse. He decided to 
seek an hour’s relaxation in talk with the 
regimental chaplain, who believed that 
he had found a hopeful penitent in this 
much inquiring soldier. But, as he 
abandoned Strong, the Lieutenant glanced 
from him to Captain Standish, and his 
eyebrows assumed their most interested 
angle. “There is,” he reflected, ‘‘a simili- 
tude between the faces which I had never 
remarked before. So doth the fanatical 
spirit of our Army set its mark upon all.” 

As June drew towards its close Fairfax 
halted his forces at Lechlade, on the 
borders of Gloucestershire. And then 
Standish claimed his leave, and rode hard 
to Newbury and Donnington. Assured 
summer now across the country which 
he had last seen in venturesome, ad- 
vancing spring; and he came from full 
victory who had then ridden from captivity 
towards a doubtful hazard. He should 
triumph, did triumph, with an exultation 
that stung salt with bitterness. 

At the little village of Donnington 
Standish drew rein and took counsel with 
himself. To return to the very place of 
his imprisonment and escape was but a 
perilous attempt, while to enter the castle 
might prove more difficult than to escape 
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from it. The garrison was enjoying a 
brief interlude of peace, and there was 
but little stir about the town, which had 
suffered grievously beneath so many 
martial inroads. Standish alighted at 
the one inn, and entered the guest-room, 
to find it tenanted by a single inmate. 
The two eyed each other for a moment 
with that measuring glance which is so 
quickly learned in war time. Standish 
saw before him a man some ten years 
his elder—a soldier plainly. He bore 
himself well, with a frank and careless 
ease, and his face must have been a 
comely one before the disfiguring sword- 
cut which had: gashed cheek and brow. 
The stranger had been busied writing at 
Standish’s entrance, and he lifted to him 
a pair of brown eyes very direct and clear, 
despite the shade of sadness in them. 
After their mute greeting the Puritan 
Captain was the first to speak. 

“Sir,” he said abruptly, “can you give 
me news of the castle? I’m but newly 
come to these parts.” 

‘** The question is to the point,” returned 
the other, smiling ; ‘but to whom should 
I give my news? In these days 24 

Standish hesitated a moment. He 
guessed the speaker to be most like a 
Royalist ; but what then? Some one he 
must trust. To his own old instinct of 
faith in a worthy foe was added now a 
touch of Strong’s stern belief that he 
was safe for his destined work. He must 
pass within Donnington walls; he did 
not doubt that he should come forth 
again to take his place. Yet he stood 
for a little space pondering, while the 
goodwife of the inn bustled about the 
open door. Her guest had forgotten to 
order wine or ale. 

**T questioned you,” said Standish at 
last, ‘‘not from any desire to seek out 
the strength of the garrison, but because 
I would crave to know whether one 
Mistress Langley and her daughter yet 
dwell there.” 

His listener’s face changed at the words. 
Glancing towards the door, the Royalist 
signed to the woman there. “The gen- 
tleman will take a measure of your best 
wine,” he said, ‘‘and see that it be 
your best, good dame—that which was 
safely buried when Manchester’s troopers 
marched by.” 

Having thus rid himself of her presence ! 
he turned back to Standish. ‘‘ You desire 
word of Mistress Langley and of Mistress 








Eileen O’Neil?” His voice hurried ever 
so slightly over the last formally spoken 
name. 

“T bring them tidings,” Standish as- 
sented gravely. 

For a space neither spoke, and the 
woman came back with the wine and 
lingered about ere she departed. The 
two men maintained their pause like 
duellists, each on guard. 

“Suffer me to present myself to you,” 
began the stranger at length. ‘‘ Humphrey 
Gerard, at your service, a soldier of his 
Majesty, on my way to the forces in the 
West, so soon as a wound shall give me 
leave.” 

“* My name is Nathan Standish,” replied 
the Captain quietly. ‘I command a 
troop in the Army under Sir Thomas 
Fairfax.” 

““Why, that is frankly owned,” com- 
mented Gerard. ‘‘ You do not at the least 
come among us as a spy.” 

The lightly uttered jest struck the 
Captain so sharply that he drew back, 
catching his breath. Gerard’s eyes were 
on him, quick with comprehension. 

‘“You bear news to Mistress Langley : 
no good news ?” 

cc No.” 

Gerard folded the paper on which he 
had been writing, smoothing it with the 
precision of a man whose thoughts are far 
away from his act. 

“Standish, Standish,” he repeated 
softly. “ Why, now I know: I have heard 
of you—have heard how you saved Roy 
O’Neil. Why—what the devil? Drink 
your wine, man.” 

Standish got to his feet. ‘Can I have 
a safe-conduct to go into the castle ?” he 
asked hoarsely. ‘I will go blindfold, 
how they will; though in truth there is 
little need for that. I was prisoner there, 
and escaped.” 

For all answer the Cavalier came up 
beside Standish, fronting him with a level 
glance. “Is Roy O’Neil dead?” he 
asked; and then, as the other nodded 
mutely, “Thank God!” 

Standish’s hand caught at his sword-hilt 
with a savagery sprung of sheer pain. 
But he read in Gerard’s face a disarming 
gravity, and he controlled himself to 
repeat his question. That question was 
not answered at once. Gerard was toying 
with the empty tankard before him. From 
his intent brow and lips ’twas clear that 
he was weighing some question known 
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only to himself. Deciding it, he straight- 
ened himself with a short sigh. 

“J will endeavour it,” he said. “I 
know Sir John, and my name will bear 
some weight. If I send word for you to 
come you will trust me?” 

The question was an affirmation, and 
Standish nodded a silent answer. His 
mind was busy with this quiet-spoken 
Royalist, busy with a wonder, moreover, as 
to why he felt so moved to hate him. Of 
the meeting which lay beyond he did not 
think, locking his mind against it. 

An hour later Standish found himself 
once more within the earthworks of Don- 
nington. Before him rose the great gate 
towers and the past. It seemed to him 
that. if he entered he must find Roy 
O’Neil waiting, laughing, in the great hall. 
But he was not to enter. Instead his 
guide pointed him aside to one of the 
stately trees which still shadowed that 
contested eminence. ‘The Captain turned 
and walked towards it slowly, with head 
erect. He remembered Roy’s light step 
as he went forward to the elm trees and 
the level pistol-barrels. And he knew 
that his own tread was heavy. 

There was Eileen beneath the spreading 
boughs ; just above her head was a gap 
of sunlight where one of the great branches 
had been rent away by a cannon-shot. 
The splintered fragment reached out 
starkly amid the surrounding green. Yet 
in spite of that significant finger-print of 
war the place was very quiet and full of 
sun and summer. 

Eileen had found a tangle of wild roses 
somewhere near, for her hands were full 
of the frail flowers, which she was twisting 
into a posy while she talked to Humphrey 
Gerard. Standish had come quite close, 
unperceived by either ; and as the soldier, 
his guide, had now left him, he stood 
motionless, gathering breath and courage. 
Eileen looked more the Court lady than 
the wilful Irish maiden he remembered. 
She wore her green gown with a pretty air 
of stateliness, and she smiled up at her 
companion as not unused to his homage. 
Humphrey’s dark face was full of a troubled 
gladness as he looked at her. 

_ “But the rose is English,” he was 
insisting. 

“Tis the Dark Rose of Ireland for 
me,’ returned Eileen. Why, you cannot 
even tell of what hue is your English rose. 
It hath been red and white as you strove 
for it; and I hate your striving.” 
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With the last words her voice dropped 
from its playful petulance to a note of 
deeper feeling. 

Humphrey paled somewhat beneath his 
scar, as if with a sudden pang of recollec- 
tion ; and looking away from the girl’s face, 
he met the eyes of Captain Standish. 
The Puritan had been watching the two 
with a protesting passion. How akin 
they looked, how near to each other—how 
remote from him! Rage stirred within 
him at thought of the impassable barriers 
which lay between, and self-scorn that he 
should need those barriers—he, the soldier 
of the Cause. And through all the 
tumult he was aware of a great amaze. 
He had never known that he loved her. 
Humphrey’s glance restored him to him- 
self, like the frank challenge of an enemy, 
and he stepped forward to meet it. 

“And here,” said Gerard, “is your 
guest and messenger: I will not hold you 
from him.” He bent to claim her cheek 
for salute, but Eileen’s glance flashed 
past him to the Puritan. She caught her 
hands to her breast with the little move- 
ment he remembered, and then reached 
them out to him in welcome. 

Gerard had left them silently, limping 
slightly as he crossed the greensward to 
the castle gates. But the two standing 
there, with Eileen’s scattered roses between 
them, did not speak for a moment. It 
seemed to Standish as he looked down 
upon her that she had slipped back from 
the graceful lady who had smiled at 
Humphrey Gerard into the tremulous, 
defiant Irish girl who had fronted the 
Puritans at her brother’s side. He 
scarcely heard her shy, hurried greetings. 

““And how could I deem that it was 
you? Will they not suffer you into the 
castle ? for my mother is ailing and cannot 
come forth.” 

Wondering at his silence, she raised 
questioning eyes to his white, tense face. 
** But you are hurt !” she cried. 

“No,” Standish heard himself answering, 
and marvelled whence the words came. 
“No, I am not hurt; I have only dealt 
the hurt.” 

“Nay, but to whom ?” 

Eileen’s eyes were still on him, full 
of a cruel, uncomprehending gentleness. 
Standish struggled blindly for some word 
which would end it all, would shatter that 
look of gentleness into horror and hate. 
He was steeled for them—he could face 
them. 
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“Eileen,” he said, with a desperate 
hardness—he had forgotten all the usages 
of formal courtesy—‘‘ sure you must have 
divined: you knew the work whereto 
your brother was bound—you knew the 
risk.” 

A great fear leaped to the girl’s wide 
eyes. “Roy,” she cried: “you have 
come to take me to him?” 

Standish looked into her face as Roy 
had looked into the pistol-muzzles. “There 
is none can take you to him.” 

Eileen neither cried out, nor wept, nor 
made any sign of grief. For a moment 
her whole body quivered like a flame 
blown aside. ‘Then steadying, she turned 
on Standish a look which made her eyes 
those of her brother. . “Who captured 
him ?” she whispered very softly. 

Standish opened his lips with a mad 
resolve to lie, and instead something which 
was not himself tore the stern answer out 
of him: “God laid the work on me.” 

He saw the horror, the hate he had 
desired, sweep across Eileen’s face ; saw 
her hand spring to her breast with a 
gesture which would have meant death 
had the knife been there. And then her 
voice broke out in the desolate cry with 
which the Irish keen their dead. ‘“ Roy, 
Roy,” she wailed, ‘‘my brother that 
should have led our own people, and 
made the hills ours. And they have put 
him where I cannot come to him, away 
in the strange earth.” 

Standish stood motionless before the 
grief he had no right to share, and Eileen’s 
lament flashed into passion. 

“And you that he loved and served,” 
she cried. “Oh, shame and death and 
the anger of God on me that I ever 
touched your hand!” 

And with the outcry she flung ‘her 
hand against the rough-barked tree so 
fiercely that blood started at the blow. 
At sight of the pitiful little hurt some- 
thing snapped in Nathan Standish. And 
in a sudden storm of words he told her 
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of Roy’s capture. She listened mutely, 
shuddering away from him. But when 
he came to Roy’s angry vindication of his 
work she lifted her head and faced the 
Puritan. 

“He was right to do it,” she panted — 
“he was right to serve his cause. I hate 
it—I hate you all; but I will serve the 
King for Roy’s sake. ‘There shall be 
still an O’Neil against you till the day 
comes when all Ireland sends out her 
people, and Owen Roe proves to you the 
name he bears.” 

“Mistress Eileen,” answered Standish 
gravely, “your brother himself hated the 
work he did, and his one prayer to me 
was that I should shield you e 

“You !” the cry rang keen, with a revclt 





that had more than hatred in it. ‘You 
that slew him, that shamed him.” 
“There was no shame,” Standish’s 


voice cut across hers; “your brother 
died as a soldier, as he would have wished 
to die. My God, is death so hard a 
thing?” 

Eileen caught her breath, and looking 
into Standish’s face saw there a passion 
which silenced her own. 

“Tell me.” 

And in broken speech he told her of 
those last moments, that parting of friend 
from friend. 

“JT loved him,” said Nathan Standish 
quietly, when he had ended, “even as I 
love mine own soul—as I love you, 
Eileen O’Neil, whom I shall never see 
again.” 

Eileen recoiled from him with a cry, 
but her eyes were on his, were held by 
his in a desperate, speechless question 
and answer. Striding forward, Standish 
caught both her hands, gripped them for 
a moment, drawing her to him, nearer and 
still nearer, till nothing lay between them, 
nothing but the measureless narrowness 
of a grave. 

Then abruptly releasing her, Standish 
turned away back to his soldier’s post. 


(To be continued.) 
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BOSTON, ANCIENT AND 


MODERN. 


BY MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER. 


N writing about Boston one naturally 
begins with a quotation from Emer- 
son. It happens that there is one 

which denotes a chief peculiarity in the 
aspect of the place among American 
cities, with which most of the other 
peculiarities are connected: “They say 
the cows laid out Boston, and there are 
worse surveyors.” The lower end of 
Island, below the “ Wall” 
Street of which the name denotes the 
boundary of the Dutch settlement of two 
centuries ago, might also have been laid 
out by the cows, so irregular it is. Even 
this, though perhaps of nearly as great an 
acreage as the peninsula north of the 
Common which constitutes the heart of 
Boston, is by no means so tortuous and 
labyrinthine, nor is it extensive enough to 
disturb the impression of flatness and 
squareness and uniformity that New York 
produces upon the stranger. A mason’s 
sieve is said to have been the model of 
a street-plan which commended itself to 
the wise men of Gotham, by whom all 
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that was not already built in 1807 was 
“regularly laid out.” Boston remains the 
chief American example of a town which 
was built as it was wanted, which grew 
and was not made. And, besides the 
irregularity of the winding, narrow ways, 
is the irregularity of surface. ‘The names 
of Tremont and Trimountain are very 
common, but one looks in vain for the 
three hills which they should denote. 
There are in fact but two: Copp’s, which 
is near the north end of the peninsula, 
and makes little figure in the general 
impression; and Beacon, which is the 
centre of the town and therefore, to good 
Bostonians, of the habitable globe, and 
which is crowned by the State House, 
which, according to Holmes’s well-known 
saying, is “the hub of the solar system,” 
commonly corrupted into “hub of the 
universe.” There was a third, Fort Hill 
by name, which the Bostonian explains 
to you was years ago shovelled down and 
carted away, converting the fond designa- 
tion of the place into a misnomer. 
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What with the uneven surface and the 
labyrinth of the streets, Boston would be 
picturesque in spite of itself; and for the 
first century and a half of its existence 
what picturesqueness it had was exclusively 
that of nature. The puritanic bleakness 
of its earlier building seems somehow 
harder and more aggressive than the 
merely Quakerish simplicity of old 
Philadelphia. ‘The more ambitious that 
remain of the antiquities of Boston rather 
emphasise than relieve this character. 


turesque addition is much more decorous 
of the steeple from which, as a tablet 
affixed to it sets forth, “the signal lantern 
of Paul Revere warned the country of the 
march of the British troops to Lexington 
and Concord.” 

King’s Chapel, the third remaining 
ecclesiastical antiquity of Boston, was, 
for a quarter of a century after 1749, 
when it was begun, the place of worship 
of the official British colony, and was 
accordingly an eyesore to the earnest 
puritanical Bostonians, who 











saw in it a shrine of the 
Pink Woman of prelacy, 
only a shade or two less 
offensive than the Baby- 
lonian scarlet itself. For 
a much longer time it 
was the only home of 
the Anglican communion, 
which has now thirty-three 
churches. Governor 
Shirley, who by no means 


‘“Wielded at will that fierce 
Democratie,” 


had determined to make it 
an impressive monument 
of the faith cm partibus. 
He succeeded in point of 
material, for a building of 
hewn granite must have 
been a marvel in the New 
England of 1749, but in 
point of architecture it was 
as bald externally as the 
contemporaneous meeting- 
houses, though it has a 
rather interesting interior. 
The Governor had gone to 
the length of importing to 
build it a British architect, 








The old State House 


Of these are the two eighteenth-century 
New England meeting-houses. ‘The “ Old 
South” has been proudly preserved ‘in 
its ancient state, although the ground 
on which it stands is proportionally as 
valuable as that of St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
but the value of it is entirely sentimental 
and historic. Architecturally it is a mere 
brick barn, with a touch of vulgarity 
added to its nullity by the pretentiously 
ugly steeple. The other and older, though 
less conspicuous, “Old North” has an 
equally plain body, but the architec- 


Peter Harrison, a pupil of 
Vanbrugh. One does not 
see the necessity, though 
the steeple and the portico projected by 
Peter might have made a difference. The 
portico was not added until 1790, and 
then in wood, and the steeple remains 
unbuilt to this day. One may plausibly 
impute to Peter also the design of the 
old State House, which is of the same 
age with the chapel, and which shows 
more clearly the handiwork of an architect ; 
its ugliness, if you choose, being very 
different from the mere crudity of the 
carpenter’s meeting-houses, and having 
the conscious and sophisticated quality 
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of that of a Chinese idol or a pug dog. 
The original design was for several 
generations overlaid and obscured by a 
Mansard roof; but some twenty years 
ago the building was restored by the 
municipal piety of some citizens, except 
that, to allay the patriotic susceptibilities 
of some others, an incongruous American 
eagle and the state arms counterpart at 
one end the restored lion and unicorn 
that ramp at the other. 
The peninsula contains 


actual interest in life that comes from 
living in one laid out irregularly. The 
builders are forced to some ingenuity of 
adaptation, and it is not always clear 
whether the picturesqueness one enjoys 
is intended or accidental. There is a 
modern commercial building, which passes 
for a “sky-scraper” in Boston, but would 
be modest in Chicago or New York, 
being but of ten or eleven stories—the 
Fiske building, I think it is called—of 





virtually all that remains 
of Boston before the 
nineteenth century, and it 
is the commercial centre 
of the Greater Boston 
that counts its million. 
This includes the 
periphery, unbroken 
except on the side of the 
ocean, of what the facile 


hubs,” and these suburbs, 
with their park system, 
constitute one of the just 
boasts of Boston. It ail We. 
includes also many still z 
further outlying towns. te 

The congestion of traffic a 

in the crooked’ and sine oo 
narrow streets of the old : 
town is thus very great. 
After the fire of 1872, 
which left many acres of 
the very heart of Boston 
a fabula rasa, it was 
proposed that the muni- 
cipality should, under its 
right of eminent domain, 
re-enter the cleared space 
and straighten and widen 


humorists of the news- Bee Oar 

papers of other towns TP 

describe as the “sub- gh Age 
bi} 


























the thoroughfares. It is 

fortunate that this was 

not done. ‘Towns are not built for 
those who do not live in them, and in 
a day or two the stranger learns his 
way about by the short cuts. The 
tortuousness of the streets has its com- 
pensation in a picturesqueness such as 
no other American town possesses. In 
Joston almost alone it is feasible to 
get glimpses and bits of buildings, random 
and accidental points of view ; and, unless 
one has undergone the monotony of living 
in a “regularly laid out” town, it is hard 
for him to understand the increase of 


Ames Building. 


which the principal front, in design a 
merely decorous and rather conventional 
elevation in granite, gains immensely, to 
the spectator who comes to confront it 
around a sharp turn, by being framed 
in the street that leads to it. But this 
show-front is by no means so picturesquely 
attractive as the blank wall of the eastward 
flank, emerging over the humble roofs in 
a mass of red brick bordered with the 
notched granite of the bases of the great 
flanking and crowning chimneys, them- 
selves capped with bristling chimney-pots, 
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and between them the zigzag of the iron 
fire-escapes surmounted by a black wedge 
of roof. Whether this picturesque huddle 
be intended or casual, the pencil of the 
sensitive artist must leap from its scabbard 
at the sight. 

There are a few sky-scrapers in Boston 
as gaunt and bald and ungainly as any 
in New York, though happily not so tall, 
and happily not many. And there is at 
least one—the Ames Building—which is 


designed, and the rich Romanesque detail 
is effective as far as it can be seen, 
without losing its effectiveness when seen 
close at hand. It is one of the best of 
the tall buildings which constitute the 
chief contribution of American architects 
to their art. 

In spite of the picturesqueness that 
accrues from it, the street plan of central 
3oston did entail an uncomfortable and 
dangerous congestion, when, in addition 

to the normal traffic, the 











winding lanes came to be 
occupied by the electric 
“trolley ”-cars. A few 
years ago the enlargement 
at the cardiac ganglion 
of the whole urban and 
suburban system, the 
tangle of streets near the 
Common, was such as to 
defeat its own end, and 
the question of relief 
became a public question. 
The threat of tunnelling 
the sacred Common itself 
agitated all sentimental 
Boston, while all practical 
Boston was agitated over 
ways and means of less 
obstructed transit. ‘The 
seriousness with which 
Boston takes itself is 
sometimes derided as 
Pedlingtonian. It is in- 
deed portentous. But 
even excessive local pride 
has its compensations. 
Little Pedlington must 
have been a very well 
ordered municipality. Of 
this problem the local 
pride of Boston helped 








Providence Station. 


notable architecturally among sky-scrapers. 
It is not an example of the “skeleton 
construction,” having honest walls of 
masonry, I believe, and its thirteen stories 
reach perhaps the economical limit of 
altitude under those conditions. Its 
general composition suffers by unnecessary 
and injurious subdivision of the central 
part, the “shaft,” which, in more recent 
work, it has become customary to pierce 
with a uniform repetition of windows, 
without heed to the danger of monotony. 
But the base and the crown are admirably 


it to a very good solution. 
The sacred Common is 
doubtless tunnelled, and 
the edifices reared over the apertures of 
entrance and exit do not add to its 
attractiveness. Neither are the marble 
kiosks positive ornaments that elsewhere 
in the highways mark the places of diving 
and emergence. Of all these it may be 
said that, like Dr. Johnson’s lexicographer, 
they could aspire only to “escape re- 
proach,” and that they would have come 
nearer fulfilling this modest aspiration if 
they had been designed more with a 
view to unnoticeableness. But they are 
not very bad, and in the heart of the 
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town the chaos of trolley- 
cars has disappeared al- 
together from the surface. 
One sees an_ occasional 
car, and in the silence of 
the night the = stridor 
rudentum of the trolley 
pierces the ear of the 
wakeful hotel - guest, to 
whom the region is then 
abandoned. But the 
dreadful jangle and con- 
fusion that four or five 
years ago vexed the heart 
of Boston have now all 
been suppressed. 

The larger traffic is ac- 
commodated upon the 
outskirts of the town. 
Excepting for the Provi- 
dence Station, which the 
picturesque tourist would 
be sorry to miss, one can 
go about Boston and 
observe her bulwarks pretty 
carefully without having it 
forced upon his notice. 
It is all. assembled into 
two huge stations. One 
of them is a_ train-shed 
fronted by the Arch of 
Constantine, or aperture 




















Brattle Square Church. 


to that effect. The other, the South Union Station, 


The Law Schooi, Cambridge. 
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The Chamber of Commerce. 


is at this writing the loudest 
lion of Boston, and roars upon 
the ground, I believe, that it 
has the widest train-shed “in 
the world.” Emerson’s 
antipathy to the — superlative 
degree is not partaken by his 
townsmen. Possibly the brag is 
literally accurate. At any rate, 
the train-shed is some six hundred 
feet wide, and I know by count 
that it shelters twenty-seven tracks. 
But even from an_ engineering 
point of view it is not “up to 
the brag,” since the space is not 
clear, but has two intermediate 
supports; while from an archi- 
tectural point of view it suffers, 
as all big buildings do which have 
not been architecturally conceived, 
but in which the architect has 
been too late invoked to retrieve 
the irretrievable performance of 
the engineer. In the present case 
the architect is to be commended 
for his clever performance of a 
pious but ungrateful task, much 
like that of the sons of Noah; 
but he has not altogether succeeded 





The Museum of Fine Arts. 
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in cloaking and dissembling the indecorous 
nudity of the engineer. He has been 
compelled to leave the incoming beholder 
in a doubt, quite destructive of archi- 
tectural impressiveness, as to what, or 
which, is the true axis of the building. 
And he has been compelled to leave him 
likewise in doubt what is the real meaning 
of certain latticed girders, stretching out 
from the gallery and hung to the roof, 
which seem to be protruded and suspended 
merely as objects of art. As Boston and 
the Great South Station grow older, the 





There is something immensely satisfying 
in the look of the plain and solid ware- 
houses, in brick or in granite, that sur- 
round the Quincy Market and the Custom 
House and Faneuil Hall. The last-named 
edifice, of painted brickwork, -with all its 
historical swagger, is distinctly ugly. 
Liberty was never rocked in a more 
ungainly “cradle.” The other two, of 
cut granite, are very good in the fashion 
of their time—the time when the Greek 
revival held full sway in the architectural 
building of England and America. But 
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The State House, the “ hub of the Universe.” 


former will more and more cease to 
number the latter among its architectural 
treasures. 

After all, the architectural aspect of 
a city depends less upon its exceptional 
and artistic than upon its common and 
vernacular buildings. As in all towns, 
especially as in all American towns, these 
in Boston are divided between commercial 
and domestic buildings—between the 
places where people live and the places 
where they get their livings. And in this, 
upon the whole, Boston is blessed, I 
think, above any other American city. 


about the surrounding warehouses there 
is nO conscious picturesqueness or archi- 
tecturesqueness. ‘They are perfectly 
plain, and those of them that are of granite, 
which is almost the prevailing material, 
are very massive ; the windows rectangular 
holes cut where they were wanted, with 
no thought of architectural effect ; and 
they look like places in which the “ solid 
men of Boston” do business. What 
architectural effect they have comes from 
this massiveness, from the large expanses 
of visible roof, and from the cornices 
carried upon blocks of granite which 
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support the gutters. In the mass their 
impressiveness is very considerable. There 
could be no better background and foil 
than these furnish for the more pretentious 


personal work. If he had done it, it 
would probably have done less to relieve 
the gloom which the surrounding buildings 
derive from the sombreness of the dark 

granite which is their 





prevailing, at least their 
characterising, material, as 
well as from the extreme 
severity of their design, 
even when, exceptionally, 
it is consciously architec- 
tural The truncated 
triangle of the site pre- 
sented a difficulty or an 
opportunity according to 
the architect chosen to 
build upon it. In_ this 
case it became distinctly 
an opportunity. So did 
the requirement that the 
principal apartment, for 
which the building exists, 
should be raised two 








stories. It will be agreed 








that the difficulties were 








A Beacon Street house. 


and elaborate commercial buildings which 
have risen in the adjoining quarter. ‘The 
solid and sombre Market and Custom 
Houses are entirely congruous with their 
surroundings. ‘The former is impressive 
by its extent as well as by its solidity, 
though the pedimented portico at each 
end, with its four unfluted and widely 
spaced columns of loosely Roman Doric, 
has a somewhat queer and ungainly look 
to the eye accustomed to more correct 
reproductions. On the other hand, the 
Custom House, with its square mass, its 
low and spreading Roman dome, and its 
four hexastyle porticoes in quite correct 
Grecian Doric, is one of the most suc- 
cessful and impressive products of the 
Greek revival in the United States, and 
as a complete architectural composition, 
excepting for the literal reproduction of 
temples, it must be almost unique. ‘The 
one important recent building of the 
region, the Chamber of Commerce, has 
also nothing of real incongruity with the 
quarter, and is indeed, in the points of 
“civism” and consideration for its neigh- 
bours, as exemplary as, taken by itself, 
it is successful. It is an example of 
Richardsonian Romanesque, executed by 
Richardson’s pupils and successors, lighter 
and richer in expression than most of his 


overruled into sources of 
impressiveness, and that a 
trying problem found a 


‘happy solution in the tall, simply traceried 


openings that denote the chief apartment, 
and in the coronet of dormers that is 
relieved against the steep round hood of 
the roof. 

The quarter of which this building 
is the central feature is by no means 
the most conspicuous mercantile quarter, 
being neither the centre of the “high 
finance” nor of the retail trade, but it is 
the most characteristic and distinguishing. 
Neither the “bank district” nor the 
‘shopping district” shows anything like 
so much of a local colour as the district 
of the wharves. ‘The “commercial 
palaces” of these quarters might be in 
any other American city. ‘They show the 
same succession of architectural fashions, 
never retained long enough to be 
developed into an architectural style, a 
vernacular building language. There is 
an unusually large proportion of mercantile 
and generally of civic buildings in 
Victorian Gothic. 'To the Gothic revival, 
not in the Puginesque or ecclesiological, 
but in the Ruskinesque or literary phase, 
Boston was particularly exposed by its 
literary culture and its moral earnestness. 
To be eloquently assured of the ever- 
lasting righteousness of foliations, and of 
the special facilities afforded by pointed 
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openings for letting in “the Light of 
Te-rewth,” to be certified that zesthetics 
were only a branch of ethics, was an 
appeal which Boston, of all places, could 
not withstand. Some of the churches 
which resulted from the revival are very 
well worth looking at, notably the Central 
Congregational and the First Unitarian. 
In public buildings perhaps the best 
example remains the Providence Station, 
and there will be little dispute that the 
extreme example of the parti-coloured 
and wire-drawn Museum of Fine Arts 
is the worst. Many of the mercantile 
buildings in Gothic have been designed 
with successful pains, but many of them 
have been quite ruthlessly marred by the 
addition of incongruous stories, made 
available by the introduction of the 
elevator. Among these was the so-called 
Hotel Boylston, one of the most admir- 
able of the buildings that were inspired on 
either side of the water by Mr. Burges’s 
famous designs for the London Law 
Courts. The addition to this was a 
particularly painful piece of Vandalism, 
but happily the defaced edifice has now 


been put out of its misery by being 
demolished altogether. 

Almost as soon as Boston began to 
be, Beacon Hill became the swell quarter 
of residences. ‘This distinction it has not 
even yet entirely lost, though within a 
generation it has become also the quarter 
of clubs. The State House, planned by 
Bulfinch, and still known by his name, 
the exact “hub of the universe,” came 
to crown the hill during the closing years 
of the eighteenth century, and crowned 
and crowns it very fitly from any point 
of view with the bulb of its gilded dome, 
that shoulders its way over the roofs and 
“shines over city and river” like that 
other and more famous cupola. ‘The 
building itself, the work of the first native 
American who devoted himself to archi- 
tecture, is an excellent example of the 
American Colonial, which was mainly a 
reflex of the British Georgian period, but 
adds, as the careful observer will note, 
something of indigenous and home-grown. 
The State House long ago became 
obsolete for the political uses of modern 
Massachusetts, and the additions are 





A Back Bay mansion. 
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The Public Library. 


much more extensive than the nucleus. 
But the local pride and public opinion 
of Boston here again were brought to 
bear to overcome the ambition of archi- 
tects and legislators, and to an excellent 
result, insomuch that the original building 
has become the vestibule to a pile which 
conforms to it in general aspect and in 
detail. 

Until half a century ago the “ North 
End” was#the dwelling-place of well-to- 
do Bostonians who were yet not well 
enough to do to live on Beacon Hill, and 
a few families still refuse to be dislodged. 
But the North End is now mainly given 
over to the foreigner, the native having 
begun to migrate when the ‘South End” 
began, about 1850, to be reclaimed from 
the sea and built over. The South End 
is the Bloomsbury of Boston, and the 
most extensive and the most typical of 
the quarters of residence. It was here, 
as all readers ought to remember, that 
Silas Lapham took his “rise,” when he 
preened his wings for flight to the still 
newer Back Bay. The house of the 
South End is the characteristic domestic 
dwelling of Boston, just as the warehouse 
of the Custom House district is the 
characteristic commercial building. The 


characteristics are the same—plainness 
and solidity and absence of pretence. 
In each case the result is equally without 
offence, equally eligible as a background 
and setting for more ambitious edifices. 
To appreciate the common domestic 
building of Boston one must have lived 
where offensive and vulgar pretentiousness 
is the rule in domestic architecture. For 
the Boston swell-front brick house on 
a granite foundation, with granite sills 
and lintels, an honest brick cornice, and 
a visible roof, was contemporaneous with 
the brown stone front of New York, with 
its sham wall, its roof invisible, its 
umbrageous cornice in sheet-metal, and 
its detail magnified in sympathy with that 
crowning member. After sojourning 
among miles of these things, it is a great 
refreshment to come upon other miles of 
the houses of the South End, where, to 
judge by the bills in the windows, the 
inhabitants earn a precarious subsistence 
by letting lodgings to each other. For 
the New Yorker mere common decency 
in the common building of a town 
becomes of itself an artistic quality. 
Philadelphia shares it with Boston. But 
the South End of Boston is much more 
grateful and refreshing than the corre- 
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sponding quarter of Philadelphia, which 
is equally decent, by’ reason that the 
passion for cleanliness and smoothness 
and glossiness, which is the Philadelphian 
expression of respectability, has never 
seized Boston. Darkish granite is used 
instead of white marble perpetually scoured, 
and a good rough brick in place of a 
brick “pressed” and smoothed out of 
all texture ; and the vernacular house of 
Boston is allowed to take from time the 
“plausible aspect of moderate antiquity,” 
which would be a _ reproach to the 
vernacular house of Philadelphia. ‘The 
common Boston house is not only a 
background, but a basis for architecture. 
Among the new houses of the Back Bay, 
perhaps the most attractive is one, a 
“double swell front” in brick, in which 
an architectural artist has simply taken 
the vernacular mansion, refined its detail, 
pointed its expression, and showed what 
it really “ wished to say.” 

After the South End the West End. 
If the North End may be called the Soho 
of Boston, and the South End _ the 
Bloomsbury, and Beacon Hill the Picca- 
dilly, then the Back Bay is undoubtedly 
the Belgravia. ‘This also is “ made land,” 
and it was not reclaimed from the salt 





marshes for ten years or more after the 
South End. In the beginning the New 
York brown stone front extended its 
ravages into the new quarter, as it has 
into some quarter of almost every 
American city; Beacon Street below the 
hill is lined for some distance with brown 
stone fronts something after the New 
York mode, but they are subdued intc 
inoffensiveness, and the umbrageous tin 
cornice, which is the most offensive 
feature of the New York brown stone 
front,. does: not appear at all. 

For the rest, the domestic architecture 
of the Back Bay is without local colour 
or distinction. Some of it is artistic, 
some palatial, scarcely any racy of the 
soil. ‘The quarter has the same air of an 
architectural museum that belongs to the 
newest and most fashionable quarter of 
any big American town. Here, as else- 
where, are examples of Victorian Gothic, 
Provencal Romanesque, French Renais- 
sance, and, most recently, Parisian, ‘‘ after 
the school” of the Beaux Arts, but little 
of characteristic and Bostonian. ‘There 
is no evsemble. You cannot see the forest 
for the trees. 

Copley Square is the show place of 
Boston, and it deserves to be. The 





Entrance to Public Library. 
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completion of Trinity Church twenty 
years ago announced, wrdi et orbi, the 
advent of a new force in architecture. 
It was not Richardson’s first work, for 
the Brattle Square Church, also on the 
Back Bay, had preceded it by a few 
years, and the tower of that church at 
least is worthy of its author’s riper years. 
But the success of Trinity was immediate 
and complete, and for ten years there- 
after it led the fashion in American 
architecture, which then for the first 
time ceased to be a belated reflection of 


of tracery from the church of old Boston 
in Lincolnshire has been incorporated in 
the cloister, with an inscription alongside 
pleasantly testifying and contributing to 
the Anglo-American understanding. 

The Public Library, the other chief 
boast of Boston, confronts Trinity across 
the Square, and is worthy of such an 
envisagement. The motive, it is plain 
enough to see, is that of the Library of 
Ste. Genevitve in Paris. But to stop 
with saying that would be to show a 
painful lack of appreciation, not only of 





The Porch of Trinity Church. 


current British architecture. Upon the 
whole, Richardson’s first success was equal 
to any of his subsequent successes. Since 
his death, the chief defect of the building, 
the inadequate design of the west front, 
has been removed by the addition of a 
portal and the reconstruction of the small 
towers. The additions have been managed 
with skill and with complete fidelity to 
the spirit of the work; and the porch, 
suggested. evidently by that of Chartres, 
has been converted “into something rich 
and strange” by a profusion of sculpture 
far beyond any other ecclesiastical 
example in America. <A beautiful piece 


subtle changes for the better in the general 
design, but of the affectionate and skilful 
pains that have been bestowed upon all 
the details and all the accessories of the 
building. A third side of the Square is 
occupied by the painful Victorian Gothic 
facade of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
much more painful in the reality, by 
reason of its discordant colouring, than 
in black and white. The fourth side is 
still virtually vacant, and it is proposed 
to fill it with an opera house. One can 
fancy with what horror such a proposition 
would have been viewed by the founders 
of Boston, unless indeed their capacity 
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The Harvard Gates, Cambridge. 


for horror had already been exhausted 
by the sight of the eager thousands who 
on Sunday afternoons throng those 
“snares,” the Public Library and the 
Museum of Fine Arts, of what still likes 
to call itself the Puritan capital. And 
indeed there are survivals of the Puritan 
spirit, and one of them is that corporate 
solemnity of taking one’s self that is so im- 
plicated with the civic pride and the public 
spirit that do Boston so much honour. 
One regrets to observe the triumph of 
individualism and industrialism and Anglo- 
Saxonism over these social virtues even 
in, or just out of, the Copley Square, 
which has succeeded Beacon Hill as the 


altar and the hearth of local patriotism 
For in one of the outlying corners an 
enterprising son of the Pilgrims has 
erected a yellow apartment-house of com- 
manding height and great architectural 
aggressiveness, which does what it can 
to deface the sacred spaces. Pious 
Bostonians gnash their teeth at him, 
but have not yet discovered a way to 
circumvent him. Let us hope they may. 
Meanwhile, and in spite of him, Copley 
Square is evidently the centre of a patriotic 
and cultivated community, of a real and 
vigorous municipal life. Peace be within 
thy walls, O Boston, and prosperity within 
thy palaces! 
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Roostam, the elephant, with his 

wrinkled skin and great ears 
scored into grotesque tassels by genera- 
tions of thorns and cane brakes, and his 
stumpy bit of tail, the business end of 
which had been chewed off by a tiger. 
Yet his master the Raja was fond and 
proud of him ; and though, when his own 
nephew died, he had refused point-blank 
to call in the civil surgeon, because, as 
he said, he: had been told that sahibs 
“charge ro—12 rupees for a few visits,” 
when his favourite was mauled as afore- 
said he thought nothing of spending 
goodness knows how much on a grasping 
Tharu * elephant doctor, far famed over 
the province for his skill in medicine and 
witchcraft. 

The distinguished invalid survived not 
only his wounds but the fearful decoctions 
and equally fearful mantras (spells) to 
which he was subjected ; and, when he 
came out of dock, the only difference you 
could see in his appearance—- if you looked 
at him in front, that is to say—was that, 
instead of the time-honoured pattern of 
red and blue circles that used to adorn 
him, a gaudy beast of supernatural pro- 
portions now curved its ferocious tail 
scientifically around the very middle of 
his forehead. 

“What wonderful animal is that?” I 


\ CURIOUS kind of pet was old 
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A STORY OF A TIGER SHOOT. 


BY J. NUGENT. 


asked, as I settled the guns in the howdah 
while the line was being formed. 

“Tt is a dichhu (scorpion), your 
honour!” answered the mahout, with a 
touch of pride excusable i an artist. 

“‘ Why a scorpion ?” I inquired. 

“Far be the Evil Eye!” he ejaculated, 
affectionately, patting the huge head. 
“ Nothing can hurt him, nor wild beast 
nor demon, but only a scorpion. It was 
the Tharu who said it, and the Pandit is 
famous for his lore.” 

“And you believe such things, Fazal 
Karim? You a Mussulman!” For I 
knew he was a bigoted Mahomedan, with 
all the scorn of his kind for Hindu 
superstition. 

‘Even infidels sometimes have learn- 
ing, sahib!” he answered deprecatingly, 
bending down to adjust his feet in the 
stirrups, a masterly way of putting an end 
to a controversial argument. 

We were in Nepal, camped on the 
banks of the Gandak, up which we had 
hauled the boats, with the tents, arms, 
and commissariat, while the elephants had 
crossed the hills by the steep cattle-track 
—the only road connecting us_ with 
civilisation. All around was plain and 
forest, solitary but for Ahirs ~—the 
hereditary ‘ cowherds of Northern India” 
—who every spring drive up their 
buffaloes from the crowded districts of 


* An aboriginal tribe found in the sub-Himalayan tract; great elephant drivers, extremely 


superstitious and ghost-ridden. 


t A caste who live by tending cattle and by cultivation. 
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Bengal and the North-West, to graze in 
this limitless pasture-land. It is the home 
of the rhinoceros and tiger. Indeed, 
tradition goes that Jung Bahadur removed 
scores of villages to make room for his 
immense preserve. Across the river we 
could see from where we stood a moving 
ring surrounding a black object; and 
knew it was the vultures waiting till the 
buffalo, pulled down that morning, could 
no longer delay their ghastly feast. 

“Tt is well,” I remarked. ‘‘ You could 
scarcely be in a more unlikely place to 
meet a scorpion. ‘They like to live near 
men, and here you might march forty 
miles and not see a house.” 

“God keep us from harm!” he 
answered, piously. ‘“ Allah is great and 
His ways inscrutable!” And we began 
to move forward. 

“What is he saying?” asked Chaytor, 
who was in the howdah next mine, and 
never missed a chance of picking up the 
vernacular. 

I translated. 

“Well, ’'m hanged!” he sniffed con- 
temptuously. “Just fancy a grown man 
believing such Tommy-rot. What asses 
they are! It’s a rummy country, to be 
sure.” 

Chaytor was a newly joined civilian, 
still somewhat aggressive with that uni- 
versity cock-sureness which used to 
aggravate Dillon. 

“You'll know less as you grow older, 
young man!” Pat had told him at dinner 
the evening before. 

It was our last day. To-morrow we 
must leave the glorious freedom of the 
forest behind ; and the mental picture of 
the frowsy Cutcherry, the stifling mono- 
tony of the station, and the general 
irksomeness of civilised life, depressed us 
as we sat down to tiffin. 

In front lay a gloomy patch of jungle, 
almost square, standing by itself along 
the river, and open on the other three 
sides, which somehow brought an air of 
artificiality into that primeval landscape. 
An arar, as it is called in the local patois, 
was near—a collection of long straw- 
built sheds, in which the cattle are kept 
at night—and we sent for the Ahir in 
charge to inquire the sporting capabilities 
of the jungle. 

“Sahibs,” he said, “it is an evil place. 


Go ye not near! It is the house of a 
devil.” 


‘Has any one seen him? What is he 
like ?” we asked, amused. 

‘*No man knows,” he answered. ‘ The 
cattle fly from the spot. They say the 
Goorkhalis destroyed the shrine of the 
wood god, and the éAut* haunts it 
still !” . 

“More twaddle,” growled Chaytor 
impatiently, with a fine scorn for Oriental 
weakness. ‘‘Let’s beat it out to the 
river. It’s on our way, and it looks 
tigerish. ‘lhere is just time.” 

At that moment a herd of deer broke 
headlong into the open not a hundred 
yards away, stopped dead and _ turned 
round, listening with their ears cocked. 
The monkeys in the tree-tops chattered 
angrily, and the peacocks shrieked. That 
decided us: a tiger was on foot. Plates 
and dishes were hastily packed, and the 
panniers slung across the back of the 
“ cook-house” elephant. The howdahs 
were called up and the line ordered to 
form. 

But the men held back. 

“The dhut,” cried the Tharu drivers ; 
“he sucks men’s blood—he will eat us up. 
Look, look!” as a tiny pig that had lost 
its bearings charged squeaking among the 
elephants, routing the whole squad. 

Then old Fazal Karim, as one in 
authority, lifted up his voice: ‘“* Arrey, 
brothers !” he shouted; “ it is the babble 
of fools! What do ye fear?” and he 
drove Roostam forward, and the rest with 
a little hesitation followed. ‘ Senseless 
worshippers of stocks and stones!” he 
growled, with true Islamistic intolerance 
of alien faiths, as we strode majestically 
forward ; and a momentary glimpse of 
our neighbours on either side, and the 
occasional crack of a_ branch farther 
off, showed that the line was working 
steadily. 

It was near four o’clock, when the day is 
almost at its hottest. What sportsman 
can forget the delicious relief of that first 
plunge into the wood—the cool shade 
after the cruel glare, the green of the 
grass and leaves after the miles of dust- 
swept desert dancing in the heat, the 
peaceful silence after the ceaseless 
buffeting of the scorching wind ! 

“Sher! Sher!” and we all pressed 
in the direction of the shot. The jungle 
had become denser, and the ground was 
blocked with matted underwood, through 
which grew a tall green weed that 


* A demon or evil spirit. 
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reached our animals’ girths. Into this we 
forced our way, and in a second the line 
was scattered in the wildest disorder, 
Bees could not have caused worse con- 
fusion. ‘Trunks and tails went up amid 
discordant trumpeting, and the most 
persuasive endearments, the choicest ex- 
pletives, were drowned in agonising 
bellows. “AZail! Mail! Dhat! Dhat!”* 
the most peremptory imperatives of the 
elephant language, were bawled in vain ; 
even the blows of the heavy driving- 
hooks rang unheeded on the heads of 
jibbing beasts, as if in truth some demon 
barred the way. Others crashed madly 
into the thicket, their terrified riders 
wildly dodging the branches that threatened 
to brain them at every step. The big 
female with the luncheon baskets charged 
past us panic-stricken, saucepans and 
dishes clattering like a titanic kettle tied 
to her tail, till driver, pad, panniers, 
everything was swept off in one mighty 
smash, while she still drove on her course, 
leaving a trail of table-cloths, pots and 
bottles behind her, suggestive of a paper- 
chase of intoxicated giants. 

“Tt is the d/ut,” cried the men; and 
one quaking Tharu actually called out 
that he saw a_blood-curdling ghoul 
vanishing among the bushes. 

For a little Roostam paced on stately 
as ever. Once before, when the whole 
line of battle was routed by a wounded 
tiger, had he alone stood fast, ‘‘ like some 
tall admiral” behind which the broken 
fleet rallies But he was uneasy, wincing 
at every step, stopping to rub one leg 
against the other, and lashing his trunk 
with loud reports against his ribs. 

The light before us showed that we 
were near the river. Another hundred 
yards would bring us out on the bank. 
“ Mail! Mail!” emphasised with the 
driving iron ; but he stopped dead, almost 
unseating us with the jerk. A mighty 
shiver made the guns rattle in the howdah. 
“ Birry! Birry! t” screamed the mahout, 
convulsively, driving the hook into the 
soft place near the ear ; but it was no use, 
The elephant suddenly let his legs slip 
from under him, there was a sickening 
collapse, and with a lurch like an earth- 
quake he hurled himself upon the ground, 
and even as I hurtled through the air I 
seemed to hear the echoing thud of that 
tremendous fall. He was on his side 
when I looked up, his mahout beside 


* Mail—* Exert yourself!” Dhat—‘‘ Stop!” 


him, both motionless ; and when I scram- 
bled to reach them through the thicket 
of thorns into which I had been shot, it 
seemed to be on fire. My body burned 
and itched all over, and as I stooped 
down to scratch, the cause of the whole 
catastrophe flashed upon me. ‘The tall 
green weeds were nettles — gigantic, 
poisonous, maddening, such as none of 
us had ever seen before. ‘These were the 
outraged Wood God, the secret presence 
that brooded o’er the grove and safe- 
guarded its lonely depths. 

When Fazal Karim was carried out, 
and Roostam, dazedand tottering, followed, 
we found the rest of the elephants in the 
middle of an acrobatic performance in 
the river. Two black backs far out in 
the deep stream might have been taken 
for whales, if whales were more common 
in Nepal ; some of the troop were wriggling 
on the wet sand or rushing about in the 
shallows like possessed things, while one 
of the fifteen-year-old babies was rolling 
on his back, with his four legs in the air, 
near the other which was standing on his 
head. 

The mahouts crowded round their 
unconscious companion, chattering all 
together about the stampede, the while 
they fanned him with branches and 
rubbed his limbs. Suddenly he opened 
his eyes and sat up, a startled look on 
his face. “ Was it nettles that did it?” 
he asked eagerly. 

They answered, laughing, that it was. 
They were very brave now. 

“ Allah ve /” he moaned despairingly, 
as he caught sight of what his eyes were 
seeking—Roostam, his elephant. ‘ The 
Tharu’s warning! The Tharu’s warning! 
What thing created shall escape its fate ?” 
and he lay back again upon the grass. 
For an elephant that is in health is never 
still for a moment, but Roostam stood 
knee deep in the water, stirring neither 
tail nor trunk, motionless as a statue of 
bronze, splinters of the broken howdah 
still dangling to the ropes. 

The others could not understand his 
trouble. ‘The fall, they thought, had 
shaken him, and they tried to cheer him. 

“The animals are none the worse,” 
they said. ‘See! already the water has 
cured them.” But he looked again to- 
wards Roostam, and shook his head. 

And he was right. At midnight he 
came to where the boats were being 
+ Birry—“ Don't.” 














‘Others crashed madly into the thicket. . - .” 
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loaded. ‘‘ The Aathi (elephant) is dying,” 
he said, and took us to see. ‘The huge 
lump, hot as fire to the touch, that had 
formed on the side where he had fallen, 
showed that the animal had been hurt 
internally, and it was clear he was near 
hisend. I remember the scene still: the 
bonfires by which the men had _ been 


packing lighting up the thick roof of 


overhanging branches, like monster can- 
dles, the great beast motionless in the 
centre on his bed of mats and leaves, the 
old mahout as near crying as_ ever 
Mahomedan was, and the silent lookers-on. 

“It’s like a wake,” whispered Pat 
Dillon, and we were glad to laugh. 

Poor Roostam was dead when we 
started at dawn ; and as we floated away 
on the rapid current it was pathetic to 
think of so old a friend left behind in 
that lonely forest, a feast for the vultures 
already wheeling in immense circles miles 
up in the brightening sky. 

As we turned the bend of the river the 
morning light was just catching the little 


clump of trees where our camp had stood, 
and black flakes were shooting down one 
after another, all converging on a single 
spot. 

“ Poor beast!” said Chaytor, who had 
seen enough of an Indian jungle to know 
what it meant. Then, jerking his head 
towards Fazal Karim, sitting huddled up 
in the bow disconsolate, he added: “I 
wonder what that old duffer thinks of it 
all now! ‘Tharus won’t have much of 
a look in next time, I fancy! What do 
they call those confounded nettles ?” 

“© Bichhua,’ in Hindi.” 

“Why!” he answered wonderingly, “I 
thought that was a scorpion.” 

“No: ‘dichhu’ is a scorpion.” 

There was a far-off look on his face as 
his eyes roamed over the vast silent 
forest to the snow-clad peak of Dhawalagiri 
glowing in the first rays of the rising sun, 
like the ghost of a past eternity. 

“ Bichhu—bichhua,’ I heard him 
mutter, with a puzzled look. ‘“ Well! I 
am hanged. It is a rummy country!” 


POWER 


BY MARY 


SCOTT. 


OU passed my way: 


Free as a child by the roadside I, 


On a summer’s day 


At my play ; 


The sun shone out of an azure sky, 
My heart was light as the lark on high. 


But you—you passed : 


As the child rises and follows afar 


The stranger, so 


Did I go; 


Left my old playthings—there they are— 
I am tied to a conqueror’s car ; 
As the child runs at the stranger’s heel 


I follow fast, 


(Waked at last !) 
But the wildering whirr of your chariot wheel 
And the dust of the road is all I feel. 














GESTURE AND FACIAL EXPRESSION. 


BY J. HOLT SCHOOLING. 


[Readers are invited to take part in a competition the terms of which are set forth 
in the course of this paper.] 


PART II. 


did not see Part I. of this article 

I repeat its opening paragraphs. 
“T have a set of old prints that repre- 
sent, or are supposed to represent, the 
correct gesture, attitude, and facial ex- 
pression of the many emotional and other 
conditions necessitated by dramatic art 
and by the active exercise of rhetorical 
display. Some of these prints seem to 
me to be true enough, in that they 
do suggest the emotion or the mental 
condition they are intended to portray ; 
others of them appear quite wide of 
the mark. It will perhaps be interesting 
to readers of this Magazine to make 


“OR the convenience of readers who 


any one who may also possess a copy 
of the original prints—but this is not 
very likely—will not thereby be aided 
towards gaining one of the three prizes; 
for if I may judge from my own experi- 
ence the net verdict of readers will as 
often as not differ from the existing de- 
scription of each of these representations 
of gesture. 

“When Charles Darwin was working at 
his Expression of the Emotions he showed 
to twenty-three persons of both sexes and 
various ages a photograph given by Du- 
chenne in his Mécanisme de la Physionomie 
to illustrate extreme terror with horrible 





an attempt to test the accuracy of 
these specimens of theatrical gesture, 
and for this purpose I invite readers 
to name the emotion or other con- 
dition which in their opinion is por- 
trayed by each of the thirteen pictures 
which this article includes. ‘The 
ultimate test of the accuracy of each 
of these old drawings will be supplied 
by the verdict of the majority of those 
readers who may accept this invitation, 
not by the description that is printed 
beneath the prints in my possession. 
In a matter of this kind we shall 
probably get nearer to the mark by 
accepting the balance of opinion of 
many persons than by pinning our 
faith to the single opinion of the 
ancient who drew these pictures. 
“The conditions which must be 
observed by all who take part in this 
game are set out at the end of this 
article, and there also the editor of 
the Magazine offers some prizes to 
the three readers whose lists may be 
nearest to the true meaning of the 
prints, which, as I have said, will be 
determined by the replies received 














from readers themselves. Therefore, 
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No. 19. 


form a valuable mass of data upon the 


pain or torture. The replies recorded 
by Darwin on page 305 of the first 
edition of his work [John Murray, 1872] 
were: ‘thirteen immediately answered 
horror, great pain, torture, or agony, 
and three answered extreme fright ; 
so that sixteen answered nearly in 
accordance with Duchenne’s belief. 
Six, however, said anger, . . . one said 
disgust.’ The fairly close agreement 
of these replies—of which about two- 
thirds were practically identical—was 
probably due to the very strongly con- 
tracted muscles of the face which was 
shown by Darwin to the persons asked 
to describe its expression: it is not 
probable that the much less emphatic 
pictures now exhibited will obtain so 
high a degree of unanimity of opinion 
as that elicited by Duchenne’s head 
of horror and agony; if they do, so 
much the better for the workers who 
will be engaged to tabulate and classify 
the replies to be sent in by readers of 
this Magazine. The reply-cards (see 
the last page of this article) will be 
carefully preserved by me, for they will 





subject of physical expression of psychical 


condition, in which I have for a long while been much interested. I mention this 
with the hope that no reply-cards of an intentional foolishness or funniness will 


be sent in,—such replies would only 





complicate the process of analysis and 
tabulation, and so far as I can see they 
would not give any pleasure to their 
possible senders.” 

As the date for sending in the post- 
cards descriptive of the illustrations in 
Part I. has now passed, although the 
net verdict of readers concerning the 
emotion or mental condition suggested 
by each of the drawings, numbered 
1 to 13, has not yet been ascertained 
from the replies sent, I am now free to 
briefly describe the pictures of gesture 
which illustrated Part I. of this article. 

No. 1 was drawn to represent Od- 
Seguiousness: it shows Dr. Pangloss [in 
Colman’s comedy of the Heir-at-Law] 
in the act of offering his services, for 
three hundred pounds a year, “to 
anybody that will accept of them,” 
and Panglos is supposed to be ending 
his final speech with the couplets : 


If anybody wants a tutor here, 

My terms are just three hundred pounds a year ; 
Upon my merits I shall lay no stress, 

Taman LL.D. and an ASS. 














On their own virtues modest men are dumb— 
Plaudite et valete—Terence-—Hum ! 


No. 16. 
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No. 2 illustrated the gestures of /oy, 
No. 3 was intended to show Contempt, 
No. 4 expressed Horror, No. 5 plainly 
showed Astonishment, No. 6 Hopeless 
Love, No. 7 stood for Fashionable Im- 
pudence, and represented the character 
Tom Shuffleton, in Colman’s comedy 
John Bull, addressing himself to the 
sententious Peregrine after a long lecture : 


Tom Shuffieton.—Pray, Sir, are youa 
Methodist parson, in want of a congre- 
gation ? 

Peregrine.—Perhaps, Sir, I am a 
quack doctor, in want of a Jack 
Pudding. Will you engage with me? 
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to the originals of the illustrations in 
Part I. of this article may interest the 
many readers who have accepted the 
invitation there given to send in a list 
of the descriptions which to them seemed 
the most suited to the various gestures 
exhibited. 

For the information of readers who 
may intend to take part in this second 
competition, I may say that I have 
again included an example of “ false 
gesture ”—it is one of those numbered 
14 to 26—but there is of course no 
obligation on the reader’s part to use the 
description “false gesture” if a// these 

















No. 17. 


No. 8 was meant for Vulgar Triumph, 
No. g illustrated the old-fashioned quality 
Phiegm, which we might term sluggishness 
or indifference, No. 10 showed Despair, 
No. 11 was the instance of False Gesture 
to which I alluded in Part I., No. 12 was 
called by the old artist who drew it 
Vulgar Astonishment, and No, 13 sug- 
gested a Voluptuary. All these descrip- 
tions are liable to alteration upon the 
ascertainment of the net verdict of 
readers concerning each picture, but 
this mention of, the descriptions attached 


thirteen illustrations should suggest a real 
emotion or mental condition. I have to 
abstain from saying anything about the 
illustrations in this Part II., because in 
asking readers to express opinions about 
these gestures, the idea is to get an 
unbiassed expression of opinions about 
each of the drawings now shown. 

The capability of gesture pure and 
simple to take the place of spoken 
language was sufficiently shown a few 
years ago in the play Z’E£nfant Prodigue ; 
and even in everyday affairs one is 
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No. 78. 


perhaps more influenced by the tone 
of voice, for example, which accom- 
panies spoken words than by the 
meaning of the words themselves. 
The gesture of the eye, delicate and 
subtle, goes beyond the power of 
language in its expressiveness; and 
even the crude and elementary gesture 
of a dumb-show harlequinade explains 
itself clearly enough without the aid 
of words. 

As yet, and although for generations 
many observers have made attempts 
to observe bodily gesture as an index 
of mental condition or of emotion, 
there exists no satisfactory and com- 
prehensive collection of data upon 
gesture and its peculiar expressiveness. 
The most comprehensive attempt in 
this direction is probably the register 
containing the observations taken on 
one hundred thousand children by -the 
committee I mentioned in Part I. of 
this article; but this inquiry was not 
quite on all fours with what is wanted 
in order to render exact and scientific 
the study of psychometry—a_ branch 
of knowledge that, perhaps for self- 








protection, Nature has given in a higher 
or lower degree to all of us. 

I mentioned in Part I. a rather 
interesting gesture-experiment with a 
looking-glass that can be carried out 
by most people, and which serves to 
illustrate the connection between physi- 
cal expression, or gesture, and psychical 
condition, or mentation. I also suggested 
an experiment with pen, ink, and paper, 
which, properly carried out, shows some 
rather significant changes in the gesture 
of one’s handwriting according to the 
psychical or emotional condition one 
happens to be in. There is another piece 
of experimentation in gesture which I 
have tested upon several occasions, both 
personally and by the aid of other 
persons, which tends to prove the con- 
nection between this or that gesture, or 
nerve-muscular movement, and this or 
that mental condition. Here is the ex- 
periment: you sit down with writing 
materials handy, and you try to be in as 
passive a state as you can—z.e. you make 
yourself, temporarily, as free as possible 
from any bias towards this or that mental 
or emotional condition—you put yourself 
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A diagram of ascendant geslure in handwriting. 


into a condition of receptivity to impres- 
sions external to your mental conscious- 
ness. Then you deliberately begin to 
write (preferably a letter to some one) 
in a certain style of gesture, and you 
note what, if any, change takes place in 
your mental condition as the result of 
making this certain kind of gesture with 
your hand that holds the pen which is 
tracing your gesture as you 


fulness, and the lessening of any feeling 
of depression or slackness or inertness 
which may have been present before you 
set in motion some of your nerve- 
muscular machinery after a fashion that 
usually co-exists with an active or ardent 
or cheerful disposition. ‘The diagram of 
ascendant gesture now shown is taken 
from the written gesture of a man who 





make it. For example, try 
this kind of gesture :—Put 
your writing-paper “square” 
in front of you, so that it 
does not lie aslant on the 
table, and then begin to write 
rather quickly, actively, and 
in an ascendant direction 
across the page from left 
to right, so that if you after- 
wards rule a line underneath 
each of your lines of writing 
so as to just touch the 
bottoms of the letters, the 
ruled lines will run upward 
after the fashion of the 
diagram now shown, and 
which has been been taken 
from an actual specimen of 
this ascendant gesture made 
by a very well known man. 

If you write a page or two, 
deliberately keeping up this 
ascendant kind of gesture, 
quickly and actively made, it 
is by no means unlikely that 
you will begin to experience 
a mental sensation akin to 

















activity or ardour or cheer- 
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is mentally buoyant and 
active to a marked 
degree. ‘The theory I 
am going on is that it 
is possible to arouse 
this or that condition 
of mentation by working 
from outside to inside, 


so to speak—i.e. by 
imitating the bodily 
gestures allied to a 


specified condition of 
mind for the express 
purpose of calling that 
condition of mind into 
being. <A _ far-fetched 
idea, you say. Perhaps 
not quite so fanciful 
as it looks at the first 
glance. Try another 
experiment in gesture : 
Still preserve (or go 
back to) the passive, 
receptive, mental con- 
dition that one wants 
to be in for psycho- 
logical experiments of 
this sort, and now sign 














your name very big— 
make the letters tall, 
inflate them, give them 
lateral extension, and finish up with a 
scrolly flourish. You will, I think, feel 
an accession of self-importance almost 
at the moment when you are making 
these gestures so closely akin to that 
useful but not universally pleasing quality. 


No. 21. 


Again, go back to a state of passiveness, 
and now write your name in small, simple 
letters, with no redundancy of gesture, 
and stop as soon as you have finished 
the last letter—do not add a single extra 
line or dot or flourish. Do this carefully, 








Trt” 





Sele Sree, 


Vrete pow Coticn bi Sh 


Lertueigr t baby tuo 
elt’ Me Nace coeearey~ 
UteefZy 7 


ow, 











A diagram of descendant gesture in handwriting. 
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and you will feel none of that sense of 
self-importance that came to you when 
you were making those other gestures 
just now. 

Try the imitation of gestures opposite 
to those of the ascendant type. Again 
put the paper square in front of you, not 
aslant, and then begin to write slowly, 
without animation in your movement of 
the pen; and let your words, and your 
lines of words, droop downward as they 
go across the page from left to right, so 
that if you rule a line below and touching 
the bottoms of your letters in each word, 
each line you rule will slope downward 
with a droop where the words that form 
one line of your writing have fallen below 
the horizontal level from which each end 
started. See the accompanying diagram 
of descendant gesture, which has been 
taken from the letter of a lady who 
announces the death of her father, to 
whom she was much attached. ‘The 
words in the letter show the self-control 
of the writer; but her depression, which 
subsequently caused a serious illness, is 
plainly shown in the depressed gesture. 
Not only do the lines of writing droop as 
a whole, but separate words also droop. 
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‘No. 22. 


If you write a page or two in this 
sort of depressed gesture without any 
animation or verve, as I have suggested 
you should, it is probable that you will 
feel something of the depression and 
of the want of activity which usually 
go along with the gesture of depres- 
sion, whatever physical form it may 
come out in. 

But. one of the most effective of 
these experiments in gesture—I mean 
effective in the sense of rousing a 
specified mental sensation by making 
nerve-muscular movements of a speci- 
fied kind-—is to imitate the gesture in 
handwriting which nearly always goes 
with a rigid, non-pliant, “ groovy” 
mind, somewhat akin to the sdée fixe 
of the French alienists. If you be a 
quick-thinking person, whose mind is 
pliant, so to speak, and receptive of 
new ideas and fresh impressions, you 
will feel a curious sense of rigidity 
and cast-ironness stealing over your 
mind as you write a page or two of 
this stiff, rigid, and angular gesture ; 
but, to set against these defects, you 
will also feel, I think, an accession of 
firmness or of obstinacy—you will feel 
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A contrast between rigid gesture (top specimen), and non-rigid or pliant gesture [bottom specimen). 


yourself mentally stiffening. An example gesture a specimen of non-rigid or pliant 
of this sort of rigid gesture is shown in gesture in handwriting. If after writing 


the 


top part of the adjacent diagram, a couple of pages of the rigid gesture 


which contrasts with this piece of rigid you feel somewhat rusty, physically and 


mentally, you can regain 











some of the elasticity and 
mental pliability, tempo- 
rarily in abeyance, by 
writing in a style of gesture 
whose leading character- 
istics are curves rather 
than acute angles, and 
pliancy of movement rather 
than rigidity. 

A piece of experimenta- 
tion in gesture that also 
shows very well how close 
is the connection between 
mentation and gesture is 
to sit down and write an 
explanation of some matter 
that you want to make 
quite clear to another 
person. For example, a 
lady writes some knitting 
directions — “ Knit one, 
pearl three, drop two to- 
gether, etc., etc.,” or what- 
ever may be the proper 
directions—and_ she will 
probably see that not only 
is her handwriting some- 
what more legible than 
usual, but that she finds 











herself going over the 
No. 24. instructions, and touching 
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up the writing here and there in order to 
give practical effect in the Igesture of 
handwriting to her mental intention to be 
clear and exact. A man who is writing 
out, and thinking clearly as he writes, an 
explanation of (say) a mathematical point, 
will usually show a similar tendency in 
the gesture of his handwriting to become 
more legible and more precise than it is 
normally—he will differentiate the con- 
ventional symbols which clothe his gesture, 
to a greater degree than when he is 
writing about some matter to which he 
is absolutely indifferent, and about which 
he cares nothing at all. 

I commend these little experiments in 
gesture, and others that will occur to the 
ingenious observer, as being well worth 
attention. Those I have shown will 
perhaps suffice to make clear the fact that 
the study of written gesture is capable, by 
inference and analogy, of throwing some 
very useful light upon the study of gesture 
in general, for it has the very great 
advantage, not possessed by any other 
form of gesture, that its manifestations 
are actually traced in black and white at 
the moment of their occurrence. Thus 


No. 26. 


written gesture, being permanently and 
automatically recorded, admits of as much 
leisured study and comparison as we 
choose to give to it. Itis perhaps scarcely 
necessary to say that this way of studying 
handwriting, as one form of physical 
gesture that is closely connected with 
and characteristic of, a variety of mental 
conditions, has a very much firmer and 
broader base than it is sometimes thought 
to have by intelligent persons, ignorant of 
the real nature of the study, who imagine 
that its diagnosis consists in the arbitrary 
allotment of special mental characteristics 
to capital letters of a particular shape, 
or to this or that form of stroke or style 
of script. These critics are on the wrong 
track, misled probably by the more or less 
silly quackery that still hangs on to the 
skirts of what is, in fact, a most interesting 
and valuable branch of the study of gesture 
—of the study of practical psychosis— 
which is admirably adapted to the investi- 
gation of the nerve-muscular movements 
that are allied to states of mentation as 
their form of outward expression. 

The “Conditions,” etc., now follow 
which relate to the sending in of replies 
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Sq We See 
Liverpool. 
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2%. Sterwe 
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[This is an example of how each postcard should be filled up. The thirteen mental qualities or emotions written 
on this specimen postcard have been selected merely by chance, and they have no necessary connection with the 


qualities or emotions to be written by each competitor on 


his or her postcard.) 


as to the emotion or mental condition that is suggested by each of the thirteen 


pictures of gesture numbered 14 to 26. 


CONDITIONS. 


I. No person can send in more than one reply, 
and each reply must be written on a 
thick postcard, the same size and shape 
as the above specimen, and the card 
must be ruled and filled up similarly to 
this example, and written in a clear 
hand. 

If. Each postcard must be addressed to 
** Gesture No. II., care of the Editor of 
the PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 18, Charing 
Cross Road, London.” Only _ those 
cards will be dealt with that reach this 
address not later than by the first post 
on the morning of the Ist of the month 
which follows the month of publication. 

III. Not more than two words must be used to 
describe each of the thirteen drawings : 
and one word is preferable to two words. 


IV. Three original pictures which have ap- 
peared in the PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
will be given as prizes to the three com- 
petitors whose descriptions of the thirteen 
illustrations of gesture are nearest to the 
true descriptions, which will be deter- 
mined by an analysis of the replies sent 
in by readers. 

V. Readers who sent a reply-card in con- 
nection with Part I. of this article are 
eligible, of course, to send a reply-card 
in connection with this Part II. The 
cards for this second competition will 
be kept separate from those received in 
the first competition, and the Prizes are 
also distinct from, and in addition to, 
the Prizes offered in Part I. of this 
article. 


The replies to be received from readers will be analysed and the descriptions 
tabulated as soon as possible after the limit-date for the receipt of postcards 
has passed. 



































“Gleaming white through the silent forest.’ 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE FALLS OF IGUAZU. 


BY W. S. 


”“T “O state in the light of our present- 
day knowledge that the two great 
inland highways of the South 

American continent are the Amazon and 

the Parana sounds very like a common- 

place. It is not so generally known, 

however, that while the former rolls a 

broader tide to the Atlantic, the latter 

river has a yet higher claim to dis- 
tinction. ‘The cyclopedias, which wax 
village of Central Africa, have hitherto 
ignored the existence of the U-guazu, 
‘the mighty waters.” Yet the boast may 
be justly made of the falls on this mighty 
tributary that, with Niagara, they stand 
in the fore-rank of the cataracts of the 
world. Of a more extended, but more 
broken outline, of greater height, made 
in less daring leaps, lesser in volume, yet 
possessed of a more haunting charm, as 


B 


ARCLAY. 


Aphrodite was to Apollo, so are the Falls 
of Iguazti to Niagara. 

Let us follow the course of the Parana 
for a while “‘ waters upward,” as the local 
idiom has it. Here, where it passes 
through the Argentine Mesopotamia, the 
broad, lazy stream keeps a course due 
north and south. At the sleepy old town 
of Corrientes, where the rivers Bermejo 
and Paraguay flow to join it, it makes 
a sudden swerve to the east. We breast 
the current, which grows ever faster as 


it hurries through the tortuous canals 
and round innumerable islands, green 


with a growth of soft, feathery bamboo, 
and unstable as is the stream itself. 
Three hundred miles of such journeying, 
and we reach Posadas, capital of the most 
northerly of the territories of Argentina. 
Here, where the river faces once more 
its old course to the north, we see it in 
23 
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Panorama of the Argentine falls, taken at high flood. 








a different character. Even 
as the bold Spaniards, who 
were its first discoverers, the 
Alto Parana, the higher river, 
flows deep and strong, set of 
purpose, and with a_ swift 
over-rushing of all obstacles 
in its narrow path. Seven 
hundred leagues away from 
the quiet estuary of the Plate 
it begins to gather strength 
and volume from the long 
rapids of Guayra, that block 
the highway to the yet unex- 
plored Brazils, from a myriad 
tributary streamlets, rushing 
through the forest in white 
haste to join the parent river. 
Unconscious of the easy 
lowlands in which so soon it 
is to lose all strength and 
character, straight from the 
north it comes, irresistible in 
its moments of swollen rage, 
self-confident, and proud. 
Well may it be. It has rioted 
through all Nature’s fairest 
playground, and high on its 
farthest reaches it has seen 
the white mist that floats 
above the Iguazu, queen fall 
of all that waterfall-land. 

The history of the region 
around the Iguazti is insepar- 
ably bound up with that of 
the Jesuit empire in Spanish 
America. ‘Therefore it is 
not surprising when, in the 
chronicles of the old Mission 
fathers who schemed and 
fought and suffered there, we 
come upon the first reference 
to the falls: 


“Of so strong a current is 
this Iguazu that it may not be 
navigated in any embarcation 
whatsoever, and the reason 
thereof stands in that four 
leagues distance from its mouth 
it is cut from side to side by 
a precipice of exceeding height, 
whence the waters are hurled 
m such tumult that they may 
be heard some three leagues 
away ; and, moreover, this cliff 
has been to the Indians as it 
were a natural defence, so that 
the bold assaults of Spanish 
valour have never penetrated 
to their retreat, nor had any 
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stranger set foot in the land 
until with the arms of the Evan- 
gelist it was conquered to the 
service of Christ by the unfalter- 
ing zeal of our own Mission 
fathers. And such is the might 
of this fall that from one single 
leap arises a fair cloud that is 
its perpetual crown, and which 
by the eyes may be devised 
even from the River Parana.” 


Thus speaks Padre Lozano, 
who in the middle of the 
eighteenth century set down in 
one connected manuscript all 
the scattered records of the 
Jesuits. But, able historian 
though he was, he could not 
foresee the troubles that even 
then hung imminent over his 
order. Sixty years later the 
Jesuit Redducciones, which 
had counted among their faith- 
ful congregations over 120,000 
souls, were reduced to a few 
dozen fugitive Indians. The 
schools and temples they had 
built were destroyed ; the forest 
was let in upon the orchards 
that they had planted and re- 


claimed. ‘The dark cloud of 


relentless persecution, super- 
stition, ignorance, and finally a 
hopeless apathy, settled down 
over all that fair land, so that 
to-day a happier generation 
gazes upon the falls in startled 
wonder, as if of new discovery. 

‘The map on another page is 
based, with some modifications, 
on a sketch plan drawn up by 
Lieut. I. Barros in 1892, at 
which time he was in charge 
of the Brazilian colony a little 
way higher up the Parana. 
Although making no_preten- 
sions to strict accuracy, it will 
serve to give a good general 
idea of their outline. 

The black basalt through 
which the water has worn its 
way is clearly shown in the 
gorge that affords an outlet for 
the river after its drop, the 
steep sides remaining almost 
perpendicular up to the point 
of their junction with the 
Parana. Under the rush and 
impact of the upper fall the 
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Looking up the Argentine horseshoe from the Brazilian shore. 
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cliff is being rapidly 
eaten away—so 
rapidly that in most 
parts of the cascade 
a double step marks 
clearly the progress 
of retrogression. The 
exception to this rule 
is found in the in- 
most, ¢.e. the highest 
pit of the falls, where 


it reaches out to 
intercept the swift 
current that races 


round 
the Brazilian shore. 
Here the waters fall 
in one magnificent 
leap of over seventy 
yards. Yet tae 
larger proportion of 
the waters escape 
this trap, running out 
and beyond into the 
wide elbow formed 
by the bend. This 
loop runs for some 
three thousand yards 
roughly parallel to the 
gorge, towards which 
its bottom preserves 
a distinct slope. ‘The 
edge of the plateau is 
studded with a series 
of rocky islets, 
through which some 
portion of the waters 
flows towards the 
gorge, while the re- 
mainder pass round 
and behind until they 
are met by the higher 
ground that forces 
them finally to join 
the roaring torrent 
below. Here, where 
these last falls make 
their descent, they 
have worn out a wide 
horseshoe on_ the 
Misiones (Argentine) 
shore, and are known 
as the Argentine falls. 
Thus it will be seen 
that the waters fall in 
three separate planes, 
The first, the upper 
side of the Brazilian 
trap. The second, 


the bend of 
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Looking up the Brazilian “trap"’ from the platform below the first leap of the waters. 











those waters which, 
having flowed past 
into the elbow, come 
back again and down 
the side of the plateau 
to face the first—re- 
sulting from the shock 
of the opposing cas- 
cades is that famous 
pillar of shining mist. 
These plateau falls 
dwindle gradually 
until they reach a 
large central island, 
on the other side of 
which, and still 
following the line of 
the gorge, is the 
Argentine horseshoe, 
which forms the third 
series, 

The trip to the 
Iguazti can be made 
by changing on to a 
succession of river 
boats, which on one 
or two occasions dur- 
ing the winter months 
run in combination 
for the express con- 
venience of visitors 
to the falls. Under 
these favouring cir- 
cumstances the 
traveller may reach 
them from Buenos 
Ayres in eleven days, 
and if he decide to 
do a portion of the 
journey by rail 
through the provinces 
of Entre Rios and 
Corrientes he may 
discount another 
couple of days. If 
these rare occasions 
be missed, however, 
he will be dependent 
on the vagaries of 
cargo boats, and will 
do well to allow a 
month for the round 
trip. Crede experto ! 

Arrived at the 
mouth of the Iguazu, 
whose frowning banks 
are the meeting-point 
of the three republics 
of Brazil, Paraguay, 











and Argentina, 
he is confronted 
with a fresh pro- 
blem. By reason 
of their compli- 
cated outline, it 
is impossible to 
view the grandeur 
of the falls in their 
entirety from 
either the Argen- 
tine or the Brazi- 
lianshore. Should 
he determine on 
the first he will 
have the conveni- 
ence of a_ path 
cleared through 
the forest with a 
rough — rest-house 
at the other end. 
But if he would 
try for the grander 
spectacle to be 
viewed from the 
opposite bank, he 
mustadventur * up 
the gorge in “boat 
or canoe as far as 
the state of the 
river will admit, 
and then land to 
fight his way 
through tangled 
footpaths to the 
most favourable 
outlooks. For, 
although — the 
chasm_ between 
them must eventu- 
ally be bridged, 
there exists at the 
time of writing no 
means of crossing, 
at the site of the 
falls, from one 
bank to the other. 
Nevertheless, if he 
be a wise man, or 
woman, he will 
attempt both, in 
the surety that the 
memory of their 
varying and ma- 
jestic loveliness 


will never cause 
mes 

him to regret the 
few extra days 
snatched 


from 
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Looking down into the Brazilian pit from the upper bank at the bend. 
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the treadmill of a 
busy office or 


of petty social 
engagements. 
Thus, having 


madeup our minds 
to accept Nature’s 
broad hospitality 
as freely as it is 
offered, we find 
ourselves jogging 
quietly through 
the broad “pi- 
cada” cut through 
the Misiones 
forest. ‘Thebrick- 
red soil, betraying 
the volcanic origin 
of the land, stirs 
beneath ourmules’ 
hoofs in little puffs, 
while all the air is 
pregnant with a 
r warm, 
pulsating life. In 
the flickering light 
and shade before 
us rides our guide, 
bearing the im- 
poverished fowls 
and few other 
necessaries with 
which we have 
provisioned our- 
selves. For we 
will tarry remote 
from the haunts 
of men on the very 
brink of the cata- 
racts, where the 
screaming parro- 
quets and the 
thunder of the 
“mighty waters ” 
will be our only 
entertainers. 

The ride is an 
enchanting one to 
every woodland 
lover. Countless 
butterflies flit 
softly through the 
forest twilight, 
their wings of 
blinking, electric 
blue giving them a 
fantastic 
to some great day- 
light —glowworm. 


sense of 


likeness 
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Far in the avenue before us the giant 
tree-trunks rear their heavy heads, studded 
with orchid and flowering air-plant for over 
a hundred and fifty feet in height, stately 
pillars in Nature’s own cathedral where the 
traceries are wrought in endless interlacing 
of creepers, some no thicker than a_pipe- 
stem, others passing the girth of a man’s 
body. But any description of the tropic 
forest must fail to convey to those who 
have not seen it a true idea of its beauty. 
What says Kingsley in his ‘* Westward Ho!” 
““What the pen of a Humboldt has failed 
to describe we will not attempt... . For 
the mind of man is after all but capable 
of a certain limit. What can he do but 
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A plan of the Falls. 


heap superlative on superlative and cry, 
Wonderful ! Wonderful! and after that 
wonderful! past all whooping ?” 

As the visitor on his return home will 
have to face the inevitable question, 
“How do the falls of Iguazu compare 
with those of Niagara?” I submit here 
the approximate dimensions of each, 
together with their more striking con- 
trasts, leaving him free to draw his own 
conclusions. 

The falls of Niagara are formed on a 
straight reach of the river that leads the 
overflow of Lake Erie north into Lake 
Ontario, and constitute thus a portion of 
the boundary between Canada and the 
United States. The cliff over which the 


falls descend extends directly across the 
river’s course, and is worn in two great 
curves whose inner points meet at Goat 
Island, 1400 feet from the American 
bank. ‘The total width of the river at 
the point where it makes the leap is 4750 
feet, including the island. 
the falls varies between 164 feet on the 
American to 150 feet on the Canadian 
bank. The volume of the waters is 
calculated at 18,000,000 cubic feet per 
minute, the solid sheet that pours over 
the edge of the abyss being 20 feet thick. 

The Iguazi forms the © northern 
boundary between the Argentine territory 
of Misiones and the Brazils. Although 
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its main course is directed due east to 
west, the river bed is subject to many 
windings on account of the broken country 
which is its watershed. ‘Thus, at twelve 
miles distance from the Alto Parana, 
where the falls occur, it gives a sudden 
turn almost at right angles. The height 
down which the waters flow is. slightly 
over 220 feet, represented, save in the 
Brazilian pit, by a double cliff whose 
central platform is sometimes over a 
hundred yards, sometimes but a few 
feet in width. The edge of the upper 


cliff is broken by numerous rocky islets, 
most of which disappear from view when 
the river rises. Such floods come with a 
sudden capriciousness after the torrential 


‘The height of 
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downpours to which that tropic land is 
subject. ‘Thus, while the ordinary volume 
of the falls is infinitely less than that of 
Niagara, the river just above its descent, 
where the width is about a mile and a 
half, is liable toa rise of from six to ten 
feet. ‘This additional flood is afterwards 
gathered into the gorge below, whose 
narrow neck is but 600 feet wide, with a 
height of perhaps some 400 feet. As a 
consequence the measured difference 
between high and low water at this point 
is over 120 feet. In the same way the 
waters of Niagara are concentrated below 
their fall into one-quarter of their former 
width. The deep ravine that confines 
them has in both cases been worn by the 
tremendous impact of the higher cataract, 
which, as it eats into the rocky bed, will of 
necessity narrow in time the broad reaches 
above the falls to the semblance of the 
strait gorge below. 

Niagara presents to the spectator a 
single majestic sheet, seen in a distant 
setting of quiet pines, whose sombre 
green is only broken—-must we say it ?—by 
an occasional hotel or factory chimney. 
In winter the cold which is experienced 
in a latitude of 43° north causes the 
spray to form in great fantastic domes 
and shapes that project far out and over 
the river, whose waters flow on under 
a frozen mantle of extraordinary and 
unique beauty. 

At the Iguazu there is no winter. But 
the falls crash at a hundred points from 
out a wanton tropic forest, rendered yet 
more luxuriant by their cooling spray, 
and leaving no trick untried which will 
bring its tangled verdure yet closer to 
the white, rushing waters. 

It were but a thankless task to belittle, 
at the expense of either, the beauty of 
these two marvels of the Americas, 
Rather should we gaze upon them with 
reverence, giving thanks for the good 
fortune which has brought us to their 
presence, for in its own setting each is 
matchless. Nor, overwhelmed by their 
majestic roar, can we any longer hear 
the petty wrangling that sets them apart 
to any one State or nation. Here let us 
drink in their loveliness as it is offered, — 
a common gift to the wide world of man. 

The ground on each side facing and, 
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so to speak, the property of the Falls of 
Iguazu, includes in its broken contours 
an area of two or three square miles, 
which is intersected by numerous back- 
waters and tributary streams. ‘Thus our 
first glimpse of the long-looked-for falls 
may be perhaps a disappointing one. 
But as we pass on to the vantage spots 
from which the picture may be taken in 
some measure of its fulness this feeling 
quickly passes, never to return. We 
are wandering in fairyland, and, had we 
only time to linger and explore its 
recesses, we might each day discover 
some new charm, some unexpected 
beauty, apart, complete in itself, and yet 
forming but a fraction of the bewildering 
whole. Whether the rough black cliffs 
are veiled in a long sheet of foam, and 
the misty wreath, struck to a pillar of 
flame by the rising sun, proclaims how 
Nature lavishes her wonders all unheed- 
ing if man be there to witness, or only 
the silent woods; or whether the river, 
starved in its far-off affluents, shrinks as 
it makes the leap into myriad cascades 
garlanded with tropic growth of more 
than: feminine witchery,—its power will 
be the same. 

The traveller embarks once more on 
the current of the broad Parana; and as 
its banks glide swiftly before him, with 
their ever-changing, ever-green monotony, 
it is strange if he is not attuned to a 
more thoughtful mood. Soon he will 
come out into the busy highways of the 
world, and take up once more its accus- 
tomed burden and stress. Yet at times 
there will come back, to cheer and refresh 
him, a vision of the Falls of Iguazu as he 
has seen them, gleaming white through 
the green, silent forest ; whilst high above 
the lost heritage of the old Mission 
Fathers is flung the radiant crown of their 
imperishable beauty. 


For two of the panoramic views given 
here I have to acknowledge the courtesy 
of S. G. R. Gallardo, who was sent in 1go1 
as Special Commissioner to the Misiones 
Territory. The views then taken by him 
of the falls were exhibited at the Buffalo 
Exposition, where it may be said that 
they were for the first time given to full 
public knowledge. 
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HEN the conversation at dinner 
has been almost exclusively 


confined to one of the diner’s 
deficiencies, vices, and evil habits, such a 
diner is naturally pleased when the dinner 
is over. Harry Newton sighed with 
satisfaction as he shut the dining-room 
door, leaving his uncle to growl over the 
Spectator and a final glass of barley-water. 
But he sighed again with dismal antici- 
pation as he walked slowly across the 
draughty hall to the drawing-room. His 
cousin Grace would be there, bending 
meekly over some stupid needlework and 
looking up with vacuous politeness when 
he entered. Her icy criticism and 
languid modification of his uncle’s attacks 
had been the hardest part of his troubles 
at dinner, and she was quite likely to take 
the opportunity of their being alone to 
preach him a sermon. Peggy would no 
doubt have disappeared into her private 
haunts. Harry Newton turned back from 
the drawing-room door and paced the hall. 
What beasts these people were !—except 
Peggy. His uncle had refused to have 
anything more to do with him, the old 
half-engagement with his cousin Grace 
was at an end, and the legacy business, 
on which he had built such hopes, had 
been decided against him: then what was 


the use of going on bullying him? 
Human nature, his youthful cynicism 
supposed,—to excuse and cover their 


beastly mean treatment of him; but it 
was not playing the game. However, it 
was the last night, thank heaven, and 
he would not show that he cared. So 
with a brisk step and a careless whistle, 
Harry Newton went into the drawing- 
room. 

I will not trouble my readers with a 
minute account of the general situation. 











They have heard of indignant uncles and 
thriftless nephews before. In this case 
the nephew was of the ordinary type of 
idle and self-indulgent youth, not violently 
vicious, but quite reckless of consequence, 
good-looking, high-spirited, open-minded 
and open-handed, and with the good- 
humour and ensuing popularity which 
generally accompany a complete devotion 
to pleasure. He had meant no harm to 
anybody ; and if he had spent more than 
the little capital left him by his deceased 
parents he was quite assured that he 
could easily earn enough—somehow or 
other—to pay everybody. Also, he had 
relied upon his uncle. ‘This uncle was 
an extremely irascible and harsh-spoken 
person, but was not, my readers may be 
surprised to hear, secretly and at bottom 
extremely generous. On the contrary, he 
was not only mean himself, but, as it were, 
vicariously mean as well-—rejoicing to hear 
of any small niggardliness or stupidly 
elaborate economy, even though practised 
by a complete stranger, and detesting 
nothing so much as to see a beggar given 
alms or a cabman overpaid. ‘The glorious 
gospel of saving every penny, never 
spending a shilling when sixpence would 
have been sufficient, and so on, had been 
continuously impressed by him upon his 
nephew and ward, Harry, and it may be 
had contributed not a little to that 
unfortunate’s falling away. It is odd that 
the latter should have looked to his uncle 
for aid, who had given him nothing since 
the last grudged and humiliating half- 
sovereign at school ; but adversity begets 
strange hopes. ‘They had been quenched 
that evening, with a vengeance. 

The uncle was the only survivor of four 
brothers, of whom one was the father of 
Harry, another of Maxwell Newton, soon 
to appear, and the third had recently died 
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in India, and had left an indeterminate 
legacy. ‘This matter does require a 
special word. ‘The Indian uncle had 
wished to leave five thousand pounds to 
his two nephews, but having seen neither 
for many years and having received of 
late unfavourable reports as to one of 
them, and taking pride in his caution and 
shrewdness, he left the money to his 
brother, to be divided between the 
nephews in such proportion as his judg- 
ment of their merits advised, or (if he 
thought well) given to one or the other 
only. ‘The good man never reflected 
that he was introducing another chance 
of unfairness, but died chuckling, so to 
speak, at his sagacity. 

This legacy brought finality to an 
uncertain situation. Mr. Newton had 
never liked his nephew Harry, but being 
his guardian had naturally seen more of 
him than his other nephews, and had in a 
way taken him into his family. He had 
even, while Harry’s patrimony was intact 
and the boy beginning life with hopeful 
prospects from his talents, smiled on a 
half-idea of his. marrying Grace, his elder 
daughter. She, who never contradicted 
him and studied his comforts with success, 
had much influence with him, and his 
paternal heart was distraught to the point 
of swearing at the servants when the 
cloven hoof of extravagance appeared in 


Harry. But the good girl saved him 
anxiety. ‘There had been nothing more 


than accidental intimacy anda sentimental 
suggestion between the young people ; 
she was quite of her father’s opinion 
about money-matters, and Harry had 
outraged her horribly by laughing at her 
most cherished virtues and at her alleged 
airs of superiority. In fact, she learned 
to hate him in a maidenly and decorous 
fashion of her own. Coincident with his 
declining favour was the increasing im- 
portance, with both uncle and cousin, of 
Maxwell Newton. He had won his 
uncle’s heart (if I remember rightly) by 
giving only twopence to a railway porter 
who had seen to their luggage and found 
them an empty carriage on a journey 
from town together, and had assiduously 
improved his position by stories of severe 
economy at Cambridge. Later he was 
understood to be doing wel! on the Stock 
Exchange, and Miss Newton believed 
that his worship of her kept his life 
beautiful, and there were very few eligible 
young men in that part of Herefordshire 


3 
where she lived nearly all the year 
round and in fine it was tacitly 
understood that Maxwell was to succeed 
Harry. Mr. Newton had very little 
difficulty in determining that it was his 
duty to give none of the legacy to the 
latter. It would be a substantial help in 
providing a home for his dear Grace ; and 
why should it go to a pack of money- 
lenders and even less reputable persons ? 
Grace would be ultimately enriched by 
himself, but not very largely in his life- 
time. . . Here was a clear case, evidently 
anticipated by his dear brother, of 
promoting virtue and earnestness and 
discountenancing levity and heartlessness. 
His reasoning was of too familiar a kind 
to need further exposition. He did, 
however, ask Harry down for a few days, 
to go thoroughly into his iniquities and 
make his own justification unquestionable. 

This thorough going was of course 
disastrous to Harry. Bills, promissory 
notes, all sorts of dreadful doings stood 
revealed. It was represented to Mr. 
Newton that not only had his nephew 
nothing to live upon until he found work, 
but that friends had backed his bills, and 
he would be disgraced. Mr. Newton 
remarked that when he was really destitute 
he would adopt, perhaps, a more humble 
tone, and that his friends had only them- 
selves to thank. ‘Do you suppose,” 
said he, “that I shall allow your uncle’s 
hard-earned money to be squandered on 
a pack of young rascals like your friends ? ” 
When Harry suggested that at least he 
might have enough to pay his debts and 
a passage to America, his uncle told him 
that he was dead to all proper feeling. 
Then he helped himself to his last glass 
of barley-water, and Harry went to the 
drawing-room. 

Perhaps his uncle may have entertained 
the idea of the passage money less un- 
favourably than he seemed to, but to 
grant even that much off-hand would have 
been unnatural to him: frequent appeals, 
with delays of weeks on his part before 
answering,—all the prerogatives of capital 
and power, indeed,—he would have felt 
to be his due. He already regarded the 
legacy as his own hard-earned money. 
Harry saw only refusal and disgrace for 
the moment; it was at least five minutes 
before his happy temperament reasserted 
itself. 

“I’m sorry you're going to-morrow,” 
said Grace Newton, in an even voice. 
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“Thank you,” said Harry grimly. 
Standing in front of the fire, with his 
hands in his pockets, his face already 
cheerful in aspect again, bright-eyed and 
well-liking, he looked down with good- 
humoured contempt on his pale, acidu- 
lated cousin, bending meekly over her 
needlework. She was as much like a 
saint as self-conceit and lack of intelligence 
can make a woman; but Harry, as he 
brutally said, had not been taking any 
for a long time, and cared nothing for 
her acidities, as such. Still, he thought 
of the legacy. 

‘** Especially as Maxwell’s coming down 
to-morrow.” 

“Ah, that wou/d be a treat! But since 
he’s coming to take my place id 

*T don’t know what you mean.” 

“Humbug.” I don’t defend the tone of 
this conversation, but intimacy between 
people who dislike one another is not 
banished in a moment, and it was all 
in the family. ‘That really is humbug, 
Grace: what is the use of pretending I 
don’t know that you and he . 

“Kindly refrain from discussing my 
affairs.” 

“Well, considering that you and Uncle 
John have been discussing my affairs ever 
since I came——” 

““T suppose you've lost your temper 
because of that legacy. It is really too 
utterly sordid!” 

“Sordid!” Poor Harry was roused 
now. ‘You to say that—you, who've 
always had everything you want, and no 
temptations to get into debt, and no 
starvation staring you in the face, and 
everything safe for you: you first grab 
this money you don’t want——” 

Now the lady was roused, and jumped 
to her feet. “JZ grab it! How dare 
you? You know father is only doing his 
duty——” 

Came a musical, weary voice from the 
far end of the long drawing-room. ‘“ Dear 
people, don’t quarrel SO loud, please. I 
can't hear myself read.” 

“Peggy!” cried Miss Newton, with 
something of a hiss in her voice; and 
“Peggy !” cried Harry, with a joyful 
laugh. He ran to where she sat behind 
a palm tree, holding a big book on her 
lap. 

Miss Peggy was a pretty child of four- 


teen, more like the jolly young man in 


front of her than her severely fair sister, 
with a rosy round face, well-formed 








mouth, and a mass of black hair over her 
shoulders. She raised her eyes for a 
second—-very beautiful, large, dark eyes, 
curiously thoughtful and humorous for 
her years—solemnly winked at him, and 
turned them on to her book as her sister 
came up. 

“Peggy! don’t you know that eaves- 
dropping is the most despicable ; 

She paused, and Peggy murmured, 
“ Finish the sentence.” 

as Most despicable sin,” said Miss 
Newton angrily, “that anybody can 
commit ?” 

“Ves,” said Peggy, “at least I’ve been 
told so.” 

“Then why—what do you mean ?—why 
don’t you answer ?” 

“T have answered.” She went on 
reading her book. 

“Why were you eavesdropping ? ” 

“You shouldn’t use such ugly words,” 
said the child. ‘I was reading here 
before you came, and didn’t know I ought 
to have snorted or anything, to show I 
was here. I didn’t know you were going 
to say things unfit for me to hear,” 

“Go to bed at once.” Peggy went on 
reading, while Harry chuckled contentedly. 
*]T shall go and fetch your father.” 

Peggy looked up when her sister’s back 
was turned and shook a small plump fist 
at her. But as soon as the elder girl was 
gone she threw down her book, jumped 
on to the chair, and from it flung her 
arms round her cousin’s neck. 

“Good-night, my darling old Harry! 
I’m so sorry for you I can’t say.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Harry. 
**Good-night, old pal.” 

* Good-night, dear old Harry. I shall 
take you to the station to-morrow, and I 
shall make Maxwell's life a burden to him, 
the brute—you see if I don’t.” 

A door was heard to open, and Miss 
Peggy’s sturdy black legs had twinkled 
through the drawing-room and _ across 
the hall and up the stairs in a moment. 
But Harry Newton felt comforted when 
he sought his own room later. 


zis 


Peggy lay awake for hours. She was 
thoroughly excited and indignant. ‘To us 
grown-ups that is often an agreeable 
feeling, reminding us how noble and 
generous we are. But at fourteen the 
recognition of injustice done upon a 
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person sympathetic to one is distressing, 
almost maddening. Poor Peggy had not 
lived in a house where money was being 
incessantly discussed for nothing; the 
business of the legacy was quite intelligible 
to her, and seemed a wicked shame, for 
she was too young to understand the 
beauty of the principle involved or the 
justice of punishing Harry’s iniquities. 
If she had been a boy that alone would 
have made her angry, for boys have an 
odd quickness to resent injustice even in 
the abstract ; since she was a girl it was 
perhaps a necessary addition that she 
loved Harry and detested his supplanter. 
It was not merely the common perversity 
of children, who will take to your scape- 
grace and fight shy of worthy young men. 
Harry had always talked to her as to an 
equal, drawn her into the conversation, and 
done her the small courtesies we think 
due to her sex; whereas the excellent 
Maxwell generally ignored her, and when 
he did notice her reminded her by look 
and word that she was a little girl and he 
a grown-up man—and that is not the best 
way to conciliate little girls, especially 
when they are clever and have a sense 
of humour. Peggy thought that good 
manners ought to extend even to girls of 
fourteen, and objected, furthermore, that 
Maxwell seemed to think she was only 
eight. In addition to all this Peggy had 
a good deal of unoccupied energy. So 
she lay awake and thought over Harry’s 
niceness and jolly ways, and made up her 
mind that Maxwell was not only a prig 
but a humbug, and ground her teeth at 
the injustice, and finally bethought her of 
aplan. Poor Peggy, her intention was 
very good ; but she was a little girl and 
not a little boy, and the example of her 
home had not been one of frankness and 
directness. I fear, too, that the comedy 
of humbugging people, as she called it, 
appealed to her clever little mind. I say 
this in the hope that your sounder 
principles will allow you to read of her 
ensuing misconduct with patience until 
you come to such atonement as she made. 
Peggy is—for it all happened last month 
—a very jolly little girl, though I won't 
answer for her beneficent influence on 
society when she shall be a woman. 

“Tell me, Harry, quick,” she said the 
next morning: “I’m sure Maxwell’s a 
humbug, with his goody-goody airs and 
his getting on so well and all that,— 
isn’t there anything one can find out and 


smash him with? I don’t believe it; I’m 
sure there is, and I’m going to find it out. 
There’s Grace. Pretend we've quarrelled 

ssh!” She hurried away from him, 
and refused to go with him to the station, 
and only held out her hand at arm’s 
length when he went away. Asked after- 
wards if he had offended her, she said 
yes ; he was quite horrid, and she was glad 
he had gone. She went in the afternoon 
to meet her cousin Maxwell, and greeted 
that hero on the platform with a sort 
of romping effusiveness. Mr. Maxwell 
Newton descended from his carriage with 
an air which seemed to imply that the 
train had come from London for the 
exclusive purpose of bringing him. He 
was a pompous young man, who looked 
on his unknown fellow-creatures with that 
air of reserved disapproval which makes 
some Englishmen so popular. ‘The first 
ambition of his life was always to be 
dressed correctly, to do all the ordinary 
things, and never to say anything unusual. 
On the whole he succeeded, and was 
pleased with himself accordingly ; but 
Peggy noticed that he looked pale and 
nervous, and that his little eyes were 
unusually shifty. ‘The young man had a 
very big nose and pasty face, and no 
chin to speak of. 

In the brougham he sat silent, 
drumming on the door with his fingers, 
till Peggy, pulling herself together, ex- 
claimed with a burst: ‘Oh, it zs jolly to 
have you down here, Maxwell !” 

He looked at her with languid suspicion, 
and murmured “Thanks !” 

“You see,” she continued rapidly, 
“it’s so dull here: of course Harry was 
here, but he’s grown so horrid, I think” 
(Maxwell smiled approval), ‘‘and then 
father quarrels with him, and he gets on 
so well with you, and that’s so much 
jollier, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is,” said Maxwell, ‘very 
much jollier.” He chuckled. “But I 
seem to remember you used to be more 
stand-off with me, didn’t you?” He 
laughed, as though her attitude was in 
either case ridiculous—a laugh the child 
quite understood. 

“Well, I’m not now,” she said, “or I 
shouldn’t say I was glad to see you. 
I do hate people who tell lies—don’t 
you?” 

He laughed rather uneasily then. 
“Well, that’s all right, Pegtop,” said he, 
and so completed the very bad impression 
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he had renewed in her mind. But she three times for memory. Then she care- 


persisted in her amiability, and really 
earned his thanks by not betraying him 
at dinner when his good uncle asked 
which class he had travelled, lauded his 
alleged choice of the third, and re- 
marked that only jackasses and knaves 
like his scoundrelly cousin went in any 
other. Uncle and nephew had a long 
conference in the evening, and Peggy, 
lying awake, heard the former’s voice on 
the landing as he kindly said good-night. 
“Thank heaven, I’ve one nephew who’s 
an honest, careful, upright fellow.” She 
was more determined than ever to arrive 
at Maxwell’s probable secrets. 

So she plied her considerable histrionic 
gifts the next day to induce the respect- 
able young man to make a confidante of 
her. Her one idea of a young man’s 
crimes was spending too much money, 
that being her father’s theme for denun- 
ciation, but she led up to the subject in 
vain. At length, strolling with him while 
her sister did saintly things in the village, 
she told him boldly that he was looking 
worried, and wouldn't he be friends and 
tell her what it was? ‘Oh, bother!” 
said Maxwell: “if I were, one wouldn’t 
talk about it to a little girl.” Her de- 
jection was quite genuine. 

On the second morning of his stay 
Peggy was first in the breakfast-room, and 
perceived two letters by his plate. One 
had the word “urgent ” on it, with a thick 
line underneath. Peggy turned it over. 
It had been sent on from his London 
address. The “urgent” was written 
violently, Peggy thought. Peggy had 
been exasperated beyond bearing, and 
saw her scheme fading away. She ran 
quickly upstairs. His door was open ; 
she listened outside the bathroom and 
heard splashing. He was safe ; her father 
breakfasted in his room; her sister was 
always late. Peggy ran down again ; took 
the letter, held it over the hot-water jug, 
tried the flap cautiously with deft finger, 
opened the letter, and read :-— 


“DEAR NEWTON,— 

“I’m hard pressed myself and can’t 
wait. If you don’t settle at once I must 
report the matter to the committee. You 
know the consequences. 

“Yours very truly, 
“JOHN LEWIS. ” 


It was dated from the Stock Exchange. 
“John Lewis ”—she repeated the name 


fully fastened the letter down again, and 
replaced it by Maxwell’s plate. ‘The 
precise remonstrances of her conscience 
are difficult to set before an adult mind. 
“T know I’m a mean beast, but he’s 
much worse, and it’s almost fair, I really 
think,” was the sum of her argument with 
it. But I fear that first of all “this 7s 
luck” was what she told herself. It was 
clear to her that Maxwell owed somebody 
money, anyhow, and couldn’t be such a 
success as they all thought. Her face 
fell as she wondered how she could use 
her knowledge. ‘To confess what she 
had done and give Grace something to 
throw in her teeth for the rest of her life 
was too hard: even for Harry she could 
not do that. She showed no elation 
when the others came down, even when 
Maxwell bit his lip as he read his letter. 
It was, in fact, a facer. Capacity to play 
on the prejudices of one’s uncle is not 
sufficient for success on the Stock Ex- 
change. Maxwell had taken to punting 
on his own account, had been _ fairly 
successful for a while, and then had not 
only dropped all he had, but was £2,000 
to the bad as well. ‘This sum he owed 
John Lewis, who had given him time 
beyond the usual settlement, but whose 
letter showed that the time was up. If, 
he reflected, this old ass of an uncle—the 
members of this family thought in this 
agreeable way of one another—would 
hand over the legacy at once the situation 
would be saved. But if he pressed for it 
the suspicious old brute might have his 
doubt about the assurances of last night, 
and he might have to divide after all. 
That went too hardly against Maxwell’s 
grain. 

‘“By the way,” he said, carelessly, 
“there is a telegraph office in the village, 
isn’t there? I'll stroll over. I forgot to 
put a man off who’s dining with me: I 
made the engagement before I got Uncle 
John’s letter.” 

“Qh, not this morning, please,” said 
Grace, with sweet finality: “I want you 
to help me with the flowers. Peggy can 
take the telegram.” 

“Oh, but I’d_ better take 
sometimes make mistakes.” 

“They’re very careful here, and you 
can print the letters. Peggy will take it.” 


it; they 


Some, men can deal with these slight 
immovable obstacles, but Maxwell 
He went hopelessly 


but 
was not one of these. 




















“Peggy ran down again ; took the letter, held it over the hot-water jug.” 
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to the library and printed the telegram 
very carefully. ‘Then he gave it to Peggy: 
“ And—er—” said he, ‘‘ don’t show it to 
anybody.” 

“Show it?” she asked, with blank 
surprise ; “ why should I?” 

Then Maxwell did a foolish thing. He 
could not bring himself to tell her the 
contents were a secret, and said, with a 
sudden and very awkward severity : “ And 
don’t read it yourself.” 

Peggy gasped. ‘‘ Read it?” she said— 
“yead it? I suppose that’s a joke, 
Maxwell ; but it’s not a nice joke.” 

He laughed with as much geniality as 
he could command. ‘Of course you 
wouldn’t ; I was only in fun.” 

Peggy was on the point of lecturing 
him on unfair suspicions, but felt herself 
beginning to laugh, and turned away. 
After all, she thought, everybody does 
read telegrams they are sent with, but she 
waited till she was in the road. 

“Coming Town Friday with money. 
Certainty. Newton.” 

It was addressed to John Lewis at the 
Stock Exchange. 

, Peggy went home very thoughtfully, 
and said she would do her French trans- 
lation, She wrote: 


* DEAREST HARRY,— 

“Tt is all right. Maxwell ows money 
to a man, John Lewis, at the Stock 
Exchange. I’ve found it out by a trick, and 
have been very mien, but it was for your 
sake. Can’t you find out and expoze 
Maxwell? I dare not say how I did it. 
Maxwell is going on Friday, he says, but I 
shall try and keep him safe. I have ideer. 
Then praps Lewis will be our good angel. 
But can’t you find out and tell Father at 
once to make safe? Haste, and no time for 
dixy. 

“ PEGGY.” 

Next day was Wednesday, and pending 
the arrival of Harry’s letter on Friday 
morning, Peggy waited for a chance of 
realising her idea, the object of which 
was to give the beneficent John Lewis 
an opportunity of executing his threat. 
A committee would surely annihilate 
Maxwell. 


III. 


Late in the afternoon Maxwell, after an 
interesting discussion with his uncle of 
the economies possible to a young man 
in London, and having, with his cousin 
Grace, exhausted the shortcomings of 


their mutual acquaintance, announced his 
intention of strolling before dinner. 

Peggy, sitting bored and patient in the 
room, jumped to her feet. “Oh, that 
will be jolly,” she said: ** may I come too, 
Maxwell?” It was wet underfoot, and 
she knew that Grace would not go out. 

“Oh, all right,” said he, “if you want 
to,” and she went blithely for her hat and 
jacket. 

They walked for about a mile along the 
road, Peggy talking very rapidly and 
Maxwell grunting at intervals; and then, 
“If we turn down here,” said Peggy, 
“and follow the river, we can get into the 
Slimford road and come back that way.” 

“Tsn’t it rather dark and slushy down 
there?” he asked, looking over the 
meadow to the tree-begirt river ; but she 
had taken his arm and turned him through 
the gap, and the young man was too 
much depressed to care. So they walked 
along the bank. It was rather a slippery 
path, and the long grass bank was rather 
precipitous. Maxwell, with instinctive 
caution, walked on the outside. ‘The 
river, as they both knew, was only four 
feet deep, but a muddy ducking on 
that cold night would be horrible. He 
mentioned the thought, and Peggy, with 
a little gasp, cried out : 

Oh, Maxwell, what a dreadful idea !” 

Presently, “ Bother!” quoth she, ‘my 
bootlace is undone ; go on, I'll catch you 
up.” 
He strolled on moodily, and in a 
minute heard the child running after him ; 
the next moment she had pitched with all 
her weight—and Peggy was a solid young 
lady—against his off-side. A confused 
sensation of staggering, slipping, clutching 
at the grass, of a sudden wet welling over 
him, and Maxwell was sitting in the bed 
of the river. 

“Oh, Maxwell, Maxwell!” wailed a 
musical voice above him, ‘ how dreadful! 
how dreadful! Oh! do hurry out: you'll 
catch your death of cold!” 

He was already struggling and slipping 
out, too startled even to swear. Peggy 
had fallen on her hands and knees, but 
was up ina moment. “ Here, catch hold 
of the stick, and I'll pull,” she cried. 
Maxwell caught hold of the walking-stick 
she held out, and pulledviciously. Whether 
or not he meant to pull the child in, he 
nearly did so; but she let go, and he 
floundered in again. ‘Then he scrambled 
up unassisted and stood dripping before 
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‘Then he scrambled up unassisted and stood dripping before her.” 
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her. “You infernal little fiend! You 
pushed me in on purpose! I felt you 
push me with your hands.” 

“Oh, Maxwell ; what a wicked thing to 
say! How dare you?” She seemed to 
be speechless with emotion, and turned 
away. “ You kxow I slipped and couldn’t 
help myself. What a mean thing to 
say!” 

“Why did you leave go of the stick ?” 

“‘ Because you were pulling me in, only 
Z don’t say you did it on purpose.” 

“T shall very likely have rheumatic 
fever.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” But this remark really 
did alarm Peggy for a moment: she had 
not thought of a serious illness. ‘ We'll 
run home as hard as we can go, and if 
you have a warm bath at once you'll be 
all right. You may be laid up with 
a cold for a few days, that’s all. Come, 
off!” 

She led the way, running ; and Maxwell, 
who was out of training, pounded and 
stumbled and swore behind her. When 
“they reached the lodge gate they stopped 
dead, and Peggy, speaking as well as 
she could for panting, said: ‘ Maxwell, 
if you'll say you're sorry for accusing me 
in that silly way, Vl say I’m sorry you 
fell in!” 

She laid her hand on his arm and 
looked at him with beautiful appealing 
eyes. Maxwell had no breath for speak- 
ing ; he simply scowled at her. She was 
trying hard to cry, but at that moment 
saw for the first time, in the light of the 
lodge windows, her companion’s plight, 
more mud than man as he appeared, and 
without a word ran from him up the drive, 
dashed into the house, tore upstairs, 
and buried her head in the pillows of 
her bed. 

But she was subdued at dinner-time, 
and regarded Maxwell with some anxiety. 
That persecuted gentleman, however, had 
come to the conclusion that it was im- 
possible she could have pushed him into 
the water intentionally. You see, his 
financial disasters were an accident, and 
not an outcome of his disposition: he 
was essentially, still, of the prosperous- 
pompous type, and had no idea that 
any one could dislike him or take a liberty 
with him. Besides, he did not wish to 


disturb the general harmony of the house 
by an attack on Peggy ; in an atmosphere 
of general good-will the legacy would be 
the easier placed within his grasp. 


For all that he cursed her heartily the 
next morning—with all the more malevo- 
lence that he had to do it silently—when 
he found himself fairly in the grip of a 
bad cold. It was absolutely necessary 
that he should persuade his uncle on this 
Thursday to give him the legacy at once, 
and he could not stay in bed. In all the 
unmitigated misery of which a cold is the 
readiest introduction to poor humanity, 
he dragged himself down to breakfast, 
and dragged himself up afterwards to his 
uncle’s study. Mr. Newton’s idea was to 
keep the legacy in his own hands until 
the marriage, but he could hardly insist 
on that or dispute the reasonableness of 
his nephew’s arguments—which need not 
be explained in detail. He was still too 
bitterly incensed against Harry to go 
back on his word to Maxwell. But when 
the latter, in addition to the unwelcome 
matter of his speech, exasperated the 
irritable old gentleman almost past en- 
durance by sniffling and snuffling, pro- 
nouncing money “ bunny,” and so on, the 
cause of uprightness and economy was at 
one time in great danger. Ultimately, 
however, he gave Maxwell the necessary 
letter to his lawyers. Maxwell’s satisfac- 
tion that evening shone even through his 
cold ; he said he was quite well enough 
to go to town the next morning. Peggy. 
felt all her honest endeavours useless, and 
cried when she went to bed. 


IV. 
The morning post brought her a fresh 
blow. 


“DEAR OLD PEGGY,— 

“It is out of the question for me to 
use information you say yourself you got in 
a mean way—I suppose by reading one of 
M.’s letters. I am awfully sorry you should 
have done so. Girls don’t understand 
honour, I suppose. Don’t do it again. 

“Your affectionate 
“ HARRY.” 


“Oh, what a pig!” she cried aloud, 
being alone in the _ breakfast-room. 
** Bother honour !” 

To her practical little intelligence it 
seemed absurd that such a trifle should 
stand in the way of justice, and very cruel 
to her, after all her heroic exertions. 1 
fear that her second thought—that of 
course Harry was quite right and very 
noble—was a little artificial. I fear, also, 
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that Harry himself had bothered honour — 
or words to that effect—when he wrote 
the note, for he was in very sore straits, 
Peggy’s one hope now was in John Lewis. 
“Dear Mr. Lewis, do hurry up and 
expose Maxwell,” she apostrophised him 
in her mind. But Maxwell was to catch 
the 10.30, and it would be all over. 
The 10.30? Peggy thought. 

‘lhe brougham, it seemed, was wanted 
for Miss Newton later in the morning, 
and it would not hurt Maxwell’s cold to 
go to the station in the pony-cart. ‘Oh, 
do let me drive him!”  Insistence did 
it: Peggy was allowed to drive. 

The station was four miles off, and at 
twenty to ten the pony-cart came to the 
door. ‘The groom stood by the pony ; 
Maxwell, heavily coated and comforted, 
fumed in the hall. No Peggy. ‘“‘ Well, 1 
can’t wait,” said he: “ you drive, Jenkins.” 

‘The groom hesitated. Miss Peggy had 
said she was coming, and Miss Peggy was 
popular in the servants’ quarters; the 
groom looked forward to her chatter 
coming back. ‘Then Peggy, who had 
been listening at the top of the staircase, 
came down like a whirlwind. 

She drove rather slowly, and Maxwell 
continually complained that he would miss 
his train. When half the distance was 
traversed she turned her head. “ There’s 
plenty of time, isn’t there, Jenkins ?” 

Jenkins looked at his watch. ‘“ Plenty, 
miss,” he said. 

Peggy sighed ; then she set her mouth. 
“ Better be on the safe side,” she said. 

She whipped up the pony and kept him 
at a very fast trot ; and presently, “‘I say,” 
said Maxwell, “ don’t drive so carelessly : 
you nearly had us into the hedge.” 

Peggy said nothing. 

“Hi!” he called out, a few seconds 
later, “mind that post—for heaven's 
sake—ow !” 

None of them was hurt. Maxwell had 
a fresh coat of mud, Peggy fell quite 
comfortably on top of him, the groom’s 
agility saved him, the pony was quiet. 
But the near wheel was smashed. 
Maxwell swore a little, but his comparative 
coolness surprised and alarmed Peggy. 

“When’s the next train? Four-twenty ? 
Well, that will do for me all right. We'd 
better walk back, Peggy.” 

As soon as they were out of the groom’s 
hearing, “I see now,” he said, ‘ there’s 
some plot against me—I suppose between 
you and that blackguard Harry. You 


can drive better than that; it wasn’t an 
accident. Confess, confound you: was 
it?” Peggy said nothing. ‘Of course 
it wasn’t. ‘The river, too, was part of it, 
of course. You're a mean, despicable 
little fiend. But what you thought you 
could gain, unless you intended to kill 
me, heaven knows.” 

A very faint voice muttered, ‘‘1 wish 
I had.” 

“Thanks. But apart from that—oh, 
I see: you thought it was important to 
me to catch that train. You little fool! 
you read my wire and thought I had to 
pay some money to-day. I shouldn't 
have been in time for business, anyhow: 
I only had to get to town to-day, and 
the four train is all right for that. I 
suppose Uncle John will half kill you 
for smashing the pony cart—I hope 
so, anyhow-— and you'll have it all for 
nothing.” 

Peggy said not a word. He looked 
down at her. She stepped out firmly 
and held her head up, but her face was 
very pale, and the tears were running 
down it. But when they neared the 
house she suddenly stopped and seemed 
to make an effort. 

“Maxwell,” she said, “‘I know you're 
a humbug, and I &xow you owe money. 
If I don’t say anything, will you share 
the legacy with Harry ?” 

Maxwell laughed. “Still harping on 
that wire? If you think you can do any 
mischief by talking about it, try. But 
as it happens it had nothing to do with 
owing money. As for your charming 
idea’ that I should present Master Harry 
—by the way, you said you’d quarrelled 
with him, you deceitful little cat—present 
him with a few thousand pounds to throw 
away—but I’m wrong to discuss these 
things with you, you interfering litth——” 
The substantive he muttered to himself 
only, but his abuse nearly gave Peggy 
impulse enough to show her hand. She 
began to speak, but somehow she could 
not tell Maxwell himself what she had 
done. So when they parted in the hall 
he thought he had bluffed her success- 
fully. 

Peggy walked slowly upstairs. ‘ Oh,” 
she said to herself, ‘‘Oh, if it were only 
over!” For Peggy had made up her 
mind at all cost and against himself to 
save her cousin Harry. How much of 
her strength was love for him, how much 
hatred for Maxwell, it were too nice to 
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discriminate. But I really believe that 
the consciousness of having done a mean 
thing was working in her, especially since 
her two defeats, and in her code to own 
up was all that the world could demand 
of a sinner. ‘That the owning up enlarged 
the effects of the mean action was a con- 
sideration in casuistry I trust you will 
not demand of her. 

Peggy stood outside her father’s door, 
and clenched her hands and unclenched 
them, and took deep breaths and nearly 
ran away—and finally went in. 

“ Father, I’ve done a bad thing.” 

Mr. Newton’s method of encouraging 
the confidence of his child was peculiar. 
“What!” he shouted, “come to pester 
me? Have you broken anything? I’m 
surrounded by clumsy idiots and jackasses 
and fools and imbeciles. What is it? 
You'll have to pay for it out of your 
pocket money.” 

“Tt isn’t that, father.” She had for- 
gotten all about the pony-cart in this 
grave crisis. ‘‘ l’ve—I’ve done—I’ve read 
a letter.” 

‘* Abominable,” said Mr. Newton, but in 
a much milder voice. ‘‘ Whose letter ?” 

“ Maxwell’s, father, and he’s a humbug ; 
and John Lewis- and the valiant 
Peggy broke down. 

Mr. Newton had no scruple about 





learning the contents of the letter,—he 
was justified by duty. What Peggy told 
him was proof enough that something, 
at least, was wrong, and that certainly his 
nephew had lied about his position... . 
‘There was a stormy scene with Maxwell, 
a cancelling of the letter to the lawyers, 
inquiries in London, a displacement of 
Maxwell, and a subsequent division of 
the legacy. So that both young men 
paid their debts, and I hope will be wiser 
in future. 

Peggy was sentenced to two days’ im- 
prisonment in her room—a useful and 
wholesome punishment that—for breaking 
the wheel of the pony-cart. The other 
offence was passed over by Mr. Newton, 
and she found in time a retort to her 
sister’s use of it as a weapon. 

With regard to the moral. Peggy had 
not a boy’s sense of honour; that is 
clear. But how far was she justified on 
old-fashioned feminine lines? I must 
leave it to the “feminists.” But I repeat 
that she is really a jolly little girl. 

Some of my readers might like the 
story to end on a note of childish 
tragedy, as that Harry resented Peggy’s 
meanness so much that he refused 
to speak to her again. I cannot give 
them that satisfaction. Harry has _for- 
given her already. 


AUTUMN. 


BY G. M. 


NAPIER 


HE leaves are falling fast upon the ground, 


The rain is coming, and the chilly blast 
Of Autumn, and the Earth is dying-dead. 


The Summer ’s past. 


The twilight brings too soon the end of day, 


The dew is falling, and the sky oercast, 


And heavy clouds are gath’ring on the hills. 


The Summer ’s past. 
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The Interior of Fort Santiago, Manila. 
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A PLAIN TALE FOR 
BY STEPHEN 


zy HEY will welcome us as their 

best friends. We shall earn 

their undying gratitude,” were 
the words with which the late President 
McKinley answered all who suggested 
that the Tagals were tricky, and that in 
sending troops to the Philippines we were 
getting into deep waters. I quote these 
words to illustrate the point I would make. 
There have been greater men than our 
late President, but in the history of 
American politics there has been no 
man whose political sagacity has been 
so rarely, if ever, at fault; and yet the 
moment he entered into antipodean con- 
ditions he made the egregious blunder 
which has cost the country thousands 
of valuable lives and at least five hundred 
million dollars in money. In return for 
our expenditure we have a new race 
problem to solve, and the task of de- 
vising a government for ten millions of 
people who are unfit for representative 
institutions, while the electorate at home 
is unalterably opposed to any system 
of governing Malays that would not be 
suitable to a people of Anglo-Saxon origin 
and traditions. From the earliest days 
of the founding of the Republic, from 
the days when the signers still survived, 
it has been our custom to meet upon 
the anniversary of our independence and 
pat each other on the back. For four 


years now the Philippine problem has 
been a veritable Banquo’s ghost at these 
patriotic gatherings. 


To-day the voters 
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of the country gathered together in wood- 
land dell and crowded hall are trying 
to understand why our Filipino brother 
should be locked up, not for making a 
declaration of independence on his own 
account, but simply for reading our 
historical document. ‘The subject, how- 
ever, is only touched on briefly, for it 
is useless to deny that the Philippines 
are beginning to pall upon the public. 

The celebration of to-day is memorable 
because the Government orators present 
the olive branch and from their lips let 
fall the blessed words of peace. For 
the hundredth time it is announced that 
war is over and that the Filipinos have 
promised to be good for all the ages, 
and in consideration of this promise we 
have declared a general amnesty and 
conferred upon them the blessing of civil 
government. ‘The proclamation has a 
familiar ring, and on turning back I find 
that on July 4th, 1901, we also conferred 
upon the Philippines, with the exception 
of one or two disturbed provinces, the 
blessings of civil government, together 
with a large measure of amnesty, though 
it did not include then, as it does now, 
the names of Aguinaldo and Mabini. 

The last year may have been peaceful, 
as some maintain who have never ventured 
outside the walls of Manila, but it has 
been quite as costly in men and money 


as war. ‘The maintenance of our so- 
called civil government in the islands 


during the last twelve months has required 
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the presence of an army twice as large 
as the force with which we conquered 
Mexico, and our losses in the field have 
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into the antecedents of this gentleman, 
or the attacks upon his personal character 
which have been made in Congress, as 

to which I know nothing, 











I think it only right and 
proper to mention his 
official record. 

When the last Tagal 
revolution broke out and 
it gave little promise of 
success, Buencamino 
volunteered to fight for 
Spain, and he was given 
high rank among the 
loyal ‘volunteers. His 
banners were blessed in 
the cathedral, and he 
marched out to do battle. 
When the Spanish fleet 
was destroyed by Dewey, 
however, he joined Agui- 








The 21st United States Infantry at Lipa. 


been four times greater than those we 
incurred in our war with Spain. On 
July 4th, 1901, it was announced that of 
the opposition to American rule there 
only remained a few roving bands ,of 
brigands. Nevertheless, during the twelve 
months just passed, the army and the 
constabulary have captured or received 
the surrender of fifteen thousand men in 
arms against 


naldo with his banners 
and his still more blessed 
ammunition, and became 
Secretary of State in the revolutionary 
Government. When that Government 
became a fugitive junta flying before our 
soldiers, Buencamino saw the light. He 
entered into correspondence with our first 
Philippine Commission, surrendered, took 
the oath of allegiance, and was appointed 
Civil Service Commissioner to our insular 
Government at a salary of £600 a year, 





American au- 
thority. 

While the 
Philippine Bill, 
which, as passed, 
simply _ legalises 
the present status, 
was before Con- 
gress this spring, 
there were signs 
of restiveness 
under our colonial 
burden which 
were unmistak- 
able. It was evi- 
dently high time 
to show some proof 
that the Filipinos 














were becoming 
reconciled to our A hoané tn Wailia. 
rule; and under 


these circumstances a certain Sefor Buen- 
camino was produced at the capitol 
marked “Exhibit A of the Policy of 
Benevolent Assimilation.” Without going 


or about five times as much as any Tagal 
had ever received before. While it is 
clear that this Malay “ Vicar of Bray” is 
able to make his way under any Govern- 
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ment and finds his profit in all situations, 
he seems to be lacking in the elements of 
stability. He might serve as a_ political 
thermometer, but hardly as a pillar of state. 
And yet he is the only Tagal allowed to 
appear before Congress, summons for all 
others, including men who have never been 
in arms against us, being refused. Before 
we had overcome the organised resistance 
of the ‘Tagals in Luzon, which was early in 
1900, before the army of Aguinaldo had 
disintegrated to reappear upon the scene 
in the more annoying and effective form 
of guerilla bands, there occurred outbreaks 
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tion of the Franciscan order as a Church 
fief. Some twenty years ago the Spanish 
authorities unfortunately began to assimi- 
late this island with their other Philippine 
possessions, and taxation in the form of a 
head tax was the method of assimilation 
chosen. Thanks to the prestige of the 
Franciscans, the tax was collected, and the 
Spaniards were enabled to hold the island 
with a garrison never exceeding two or 
three hundred men, native troops from 
the other islands commanded by Spanish 


officers never holding higher rank than 
sergeant. When Aguinaldo decided to 





and uprisings 
against American 


authority on nearly 
every one of the 
inhabited — islands 
of the archipelago. 
They were all in- 
spired by the Tagal 
leaders, and have 
all run about the 
same course as 
the insurrection in 
Luzon. At an infi- 
nite cost in men 
and money we have 
whipped them out 
of the field and in- 
duced the leaders 
of the insurrection 
to dwell within our 
lines, where they 
can, and do, con- 
spire to undermine 
American authority. 
Of course there are 
sedition laws, very 
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applicable to the 
situation by which 
we are confronted ; but they are rarely or 
never enforced, because of the political 
capital that could be made of such action 
in the United States. These little wars 
have presented all the essential features 
of the original ‘Tagal revolt and some new 
and unfamiliar ones besides. I shall dwell 
at some length upon our subjugation of 
Samar, recently concluded, because it is 
in a sense typical of all the campaigns we 
have had to make, and because here I can 
speak from personal experience of the 
Strength and, alas! the weakness of the 
methods we have brought to bear upon 
our new problem of civilisation. 

For hundreds of years the island of 
Samar was held by the religious corpora- 


A stockade in Samar ; relieved after a siege of three months. 


fight, he sent out emissaries from Mololos 
to agitate in the outlying islands, and, as the 
result has shown, welded together by the 
hatred of the white man common to them 
all, the Tagals, the Ilocanos, Vicols, and 
Visayans put aside their tribal differences 
and, as far as we are concerned at least, 
became a nation. Most unfortunately for 
us, and for them, Lucban, a_half-breed 
of great ability, of marvellous energy, and 
without any scruples to speak of, was 
selected to raise the people of Samar and 
and Leyte against us. 

It is interesting to recall at this day, 
when Leyte is perhaps the last island 
where anything like open insurrection is 
in progress, that Lucban, the moment 
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he made known the purpose of his 
coming, was forcibly expelled by the 
people of Leyte alone and unassisted by 


was to send out a battalion when a regi- 
ment was required, to send out a regiment 
when a brigade was wanted. Doubtless, 

with the means at their 











disposal, General Otisand 
his successor General 
MacArthur did well to 
concentrate their atten- 
tion upon the enemy 
directly in their front. 
One after another our 
commanding generals in 
the Philippines, from 
Merritt in the beginning 
until Chaffee to-day, have 
returned home withgreatly 
impaired prestige. ‘This 
is not due to the fact that 
they were all incompetent, 
but because the policies 
they were ordered to 
carry out were devised 
primarily to meet the 





Pursuing Malvar in Batangas. 


us. ‘This is only one of many incidents 
which might be cited to show that at this 
time, in 1899, the leading conservative 
people of all the islands outside of Luzon 
would have welcomed American troops 


as their liberators and as a guarantee of 


law and order. However, troops were 
not sent, and each and 





political conditions in 
the United States, and 
not to suppress the in- 
surrection in the islands. 

But to return to Samar. Rejected in 
Leyte, Lucban landed on this savage 
island with extreme caution. He pub- 
lished proclamations informing the people 
that, driven from Luzon by the indomit- 
able valour of the patriotic Tagals, the 





every island has had to 
be conquered. General 
Otis, the Commander-in- 
chief at the time, has 
been greatly blamed for 
his lethargy. How justly 
this blame has been ap- 
portioned by public 
opinion no one can say 
until the whole corre- 
spondence’ between 
General Otis and the 
Administration in Wash- 
ington is published, and 
that will never be. It is 
certain that at the moment 
of ‘which I speak, with a 
Presidential Election in 
sight, and with the serious- 














ness of our Philippine 
adventure growing more 
and more apparent, the authorities in 
Washington did everything in their power 
to divert public attention from the alarm- 
ing features of the situation. One method 


The Feast of the Rosary, Manila. 


fugitive Americans were seeking a lodg- 
ment in the Visayas. He added fuel to 
the flame of their hatred of the white man 
by a very intelligent, if unscrupulous and 
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Some young Moros, Mindanao. 


incorrect, use of the history of the blacks 
and the red men in the United States ; 
though, working upon a savage and 
remarkably ignorant population, Lucban’s 
intellectual propaganda was not very 
successful. But for the little phalanx of 
forty or fifty ‘Vagal riflemen brought with 
him from Luzon, he would doubtless 
have been expelled. It is a matter of 
record that the moment he landed the 
citizens of at least four of the consider- 
able towns in the island petitioned the 
American authorities in Manila to protect 
them against what they called Lucban’s 
band of marauders. No attention was 
paid to this petition, and the Samarites 
had to work out their salvation in their 
own way. Joined by a motley crew of 
freebooters and smugglers, Lucban 
marched across the island, preparing for 
the struggle which he knew was coming. 
Every town, every fishing village and 
every mountain hamlet was made to pay 
tribute to his war chest. Every com- 
munity was compelled to give up 50 per 
cent. of its visible wealth to the holy 
cause, as Lucban called it in his proclama- 
tions, and it cannot be denied that this 
money was expended in large part and 


with considerable intelligence to attain 


the end he had in view. Arms, ammu- 
nition, and even canned provisions, were 
brought in in large quantities. I remem- 
ber very well reading last November an 
intercepted letter from the Dictator. We 
thought at this time he must be eating 
grass, but, to our surprise, the letter said 
the canned goods were holding out very 
well, only he was running a little short of 
roast beef. Deserted by us, of course 
the people of Samar made their peace 
with the powers that were on the spot. 
Within a very few weeks Lucban con- 
solidated his control of the island by 
dividing it into military districts and 
enrolling every able-bodied man and boy, 
and not seldom even women, under his 
banner. ‘Those who, in defence of their 
pocket or their personal liberty, opposed 
him, the Dictator had put to death, and 
apparently the islanders were with him to 
aman when some months later the first 
American troops—a_ slender _ battalion 
perhaps numbering five hundred men— 
landed on the island and drove him out 
of his capital of Catbalogan. 

This little battalion of the 43rd Volun- 
teers did valiant service ; but when it 
became apparent that this was the whole 
force, and not merely the advance-guard of 
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an army coming to conquer the island, 
Lucban regained his sway. Undeterred 
by the nature of the ground, the little 
columns of the 43rd streaked through 
the island, and smost of them reached 
the sea-coast again, but how and 
why they were not annihilated by the 
vastly superior forces of the enemy no 
one can tell to this day. However, they 
met with many losses, which greatly 
encouraged the insurgents. The little 
garrison at Borongan, on the Pacific, was 
captured. ‘I'wenty-five men (50 per cent.) 
of a column were killed on the Catubig ; 
and a night attack on Calbayoc, though 
repulsed, inflicted heavy loss upon our 
garrison there. At this juncture, when 
heavy reinforcements were needed, several 
companies were withdrawn to take part 
in the Leyte campaign. The result was 
that our civilising influence in Samar was 
confined to the beach, 

After the Presidential Election, when it 
was possible to envisage the true situation, 
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advisedly this force was subdivided into 
companies, which were stationed at thirty- 
one so-called strategic points along the 
coast. Within a few days after taking up 
their assigned posts these garrisons, with 
possibly one or two exceptions, were in 
a state of siege. And then occurred the 
massacre at Balangiga, a post in southern 
Samar,—-a tragedy which aroused public 
opinion and made it impossible for the 
authorities to longer conceal the humili- 
ating — situation. At Balangiga the 
insurgents outside the gates, working in 
collusion with the inhabitants inside, made 
a sudden and unexpected attack. After 
a remarkable struggle the attacking force 
was driven off, but of our garrison of 
seventy-three men only twenty-three sur- 
vived, and all the survivors were wounded, 
many of them maimed for life. It was 
the greatest disaster sustained by American 
arms since the Custer massacre, and 
public opinion compelled the Administra- 
tion to take energetic action. ‘The 
besieged — garri- 











sons were re- 
lieved, and in all 
some seven 
thousand men 
participated in 
the campaign 
which in four 
months resulted 
in the capture of 
the Dictator 
Lucban and the 
surrender or de- 
struction of all 
his forces. 
Certain per- 
sonal jealousies 
which seem to 
be characteristic 
of all armies, 
public apathy as 
to everything 
which concerns 








Innocent-looking, but an insurgent stronghold all the same. 


the authorities sent two regular regiments, 
the rst and the gth Infantry, to reconquer 
the island. Though greatly reduced in 
numbers by their years of active foreign 
service, these regiments would have been 
quite sufficient to pacify the island had 
they been sent at the time when the 
scattered companies of the 43rd Volun- 
teers were put in the field ; but conditions 
had undergone a change. Very ill 


the Philippines, 
and a dangerous 
gift of picturesque language on the part 
of General Smith, never to be taken az 
pied de la lettre, have all contributed 
to deprive the survivors of the Samar 
campaign of that generous measure of 
praise and approval which is their due ; 
and yet, in the courts-martial and the 
commissions of inquiry which were in- 
stituted in answer to public clamour 
immediately upon the conclusion of the 
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campaign, the charges of cruelty and of 
barbarous warfare have fallen completely 
to the ground. It has been shown 
conclusively that, as far as it lay within 
our power, the campaign was fought under 
the same instructions that Lincoln devised 
for the guidance of our armies in the 
field against a civilised foe of our own 
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merely completed a tour of routine duty 
at Fort Riley or the Presidio. It is un- 
gracious to insist upon this deplorable 
fact, and I confess I should not have 
mentioned it had it been possible to paint 
truthfully the public attitude toward the 
Philippine Adventure without doing so. 
The simple tale of our losses describes 

















Holding the bridge in Malvar’s country. 


race, and with all our traditions of fair 
play. Lucban, however, unlike Malvar 
in Batangas, refused to meet us _ half-way. 
He instructed his men under no circum- 
stances to give quarter to Americans, 
and I know of no instance in which 
his instructions were disobeyed. We, on 
the other hand, took prisoners where we 
could, although hand-to-hand fighting in 
the jungle made this both difficult and 
dangerous. Indeed, many of our men 
were murdered by prisoners, who, con- 
sulting their own savage instinct, evidently 
thought their lives were only respited so 
that later on they might be put to death 
by torture. ‘The seven thousand men to 
whose valour is due the subjugation of 
the savages of Samar are now returning 
to the United States; they are passing 
through our seaports and our great cities 
on their way to the army posts where they 
were recruited, to be disbanded out of 
the service. It cannot be denied that 
these survivors of a score of hand-to-hand 
fights, these bearers of our faded but 
intact battle-flags, are exciting no more 
of popular interest than though they had 


more eloquently than words the stubborn 
resistance we met with upon this our 
far-flung battle-line. Every inch of the 
ground, from the quicksands of the shore 
to the lofty plateaux in the centre of the 
island, was well-nigh impregnable, owing 
to the nature of the ground itself, and 
was further fortified by the dadatiks, or 
wild-beast traps, of the jungle-hunters and 
the barricades of poisoned spears behind 
which the Samarites fought with savage 
pertinacity. It cannot be denied that the 
soldiers and marines who took part in 
this campaign overcame a resistance more 
determined than was ever met with by 
Boone or Crockett or any of our path- 
finders and frontier fighters; and_ this 
makes me confident that the struggle 
which has just been concluded in the 
lofty fastnesses of the tropical islands, 
in the hill country swept by the winds of 
the Pacific on one side and the monsoon 
of the China Sea on the other, will yet 
find its proper place in the history of 
American arms. Our soldiers and our 
sailors have paid the tribute, which 
every triumph of civilisation over savagery 
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exacts, right willingly, confident, no doubt, 
that the work for which they died shall 
live. 

It is, however, announced from Wash- 
ington that from July 4th last civil 
government is to be instituted throughout 
the islands except among the Moro tribes, 
and that within a few months even in 
Samar a legislature may be convened, 
and all the rights and duties of repre- 
sentative government be imposed upon 
a people of fetish worshippers and 
babaylanes addicted to the grossest 
practices and the most degrading super- 
stitions. 

If this be true, our responsibility and 
our shame in this Samar business will 
be great throughout the East, and it will 
come home to us on this side of the 
Pacific. We shall appear in the attitude 
of men who love bloodshed and slaughter 
for their own sakes. It will seem that 
we have conquered the people of Samar 
for the sport we could get out of the 


have banished the Franciscan fathers 
and destroyed their missions on the 
island, which, rich with the blood of 
many martyrs, were beginning to bear 
fruit, when we had no idea of substituting 
something better or of doing anything 
except, after a bloody, costly conquest, 
leaving the Samarites to their own 
devices, which are those of the Digger 
Indians, if they be not lower in the 
scale of social efficiency ? 

If it be granted the shade of President 
Lincoln, whose name has been so fre- 
quently invoked in the Philippine debates, 
to view the predicament in which we 
flounder, I venture to think it would 
remind him of a story of which in life 
he was very fond. We got hold of the 
bear’s tail without any effort—almost 
without knowing it, in fact ; but now, how 
are we to let go? That is the question 
to which we are all seeking an answer. 
An opportunity to let go in a dignified 
way, without being bitten by the bear 
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Lucban, the former dictator of Samar, and his staff. 


From a plate captured by Major Allen, 43rd U.S. Volunteers. 


head-hunting, but that we have not and 
never had the slightest idea of accepting 
the responsibilities of the position we 
have achieved with the loss of so many 
brave men. And what shall we say to 
the world when we are asked why we 


or having the feathers of our prestige 
brushed the wrong way, would be seized 
upon with enthusiasm and a unanimity 
without precedent in our political history. 

I do not mean to suggest for a moment 
that the foregoing picture of the present 
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condition of the Philippine Islands is 
accepted without dissent by all those 
who have visited the archipelago. It 
undoubtedly does represent, however, 
the view of, among others, thousands of 
army officers who have spent from three 
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correspondence, separating the wheat from 
the chaff, the rich ore from the baser 
metal. They fit our facts. to their 
opinions, using all the arts of suppression 
or emphasis upon particular paragraphs. 
I don’t know whether we have succeeded 

















A church that does 


to four years in the islands. These men, 
of course, differ as to details; but I have 
found them remarkably unanimous in 
agreeing upon the essential features of 
the discouraging picture I have had to 
draw. However, the Administration in 
Washington, the source of all honours 
and army promotions, holds very different 
views, and interprets the signs of the 
times in a much more optimistic spirit. 
Some few officers—a very few—curry 
favour with the home authorities by 
writing cheerful reports, which are given 
the widest circulation by the Publicity 
Bureau, which is one of the most active 
departments of the War Office. 

It has been the lot of the very few 
travellers without ‘fan axe to grind” who 
have visited the archipelago, and reported 
faithfully upon conditions as they exist, 
to please no one of the groups of partisans 
who have taken up their positions upon 
the Philippine question. These gentle- 
men, however, do not ignore us. With 
much affability they wade through our 


duty as hospital, 


in enlightening public opinion, but it 
must be admitted that we have done 
yeoman service on both sides of all the 
debates in Congress. 

Of course, the great difficulty consists 
in that all public men are partisans on 
the question. They are all reluctant to 
form their opinions on the ascertained 
facts. I do not think that this is a 
permanent condition. I notice a more 
general acceptance of the very sensible 
axiom that Malays cannot be governed as 
though they were white men. In the 
midst of a confusion of voices almost 
unparalleled, upon one point we are all 
agreed. Had it been given us, as a people, 
to foresee what has followed upon our 
victory in Manila Bay, the orders to steam 
in and destroy the Spanish fleet would 
never have been issued. We would gladly 
have foregone the delights of the Dewey 
delirium, sweet as it was at the time. 
The orders would have been to give 
Admiral Montojo’s ships a wide berth, 
and not to sink them. By working back 
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from this frank confession of the difference 
between our anticipations and what we 
have realised may be evolved, I think, a 
sound and practical Philippine policy. 
Directly or indirectly, Judge Taft, whose 
testimony has recently been taken before 
Congress, has admitted more than was 
ever charged against the present travesty 
of civil government in the islands. He 
says the Filipinos are not fit for jury duty, 
and should not be entrusted with the 
ballot for years to come. Again, he says 
the whole country, with the exception of 
the Moro lands, is ripe for civil govern- 
ment. Since social efficiency, as shown 
in jury duty and in the use of the ballot, 
is denied to the Filipino, upon what will 
the edifice of civil government rest? 
Jury duty and the ballot are the only 
supports of civil government, according 
to American ideas. Of course, Judge 
‘Taft, while he is very careful not to say 
so, Is for the future, as in the past, counting 
upon the bayonets of our soldiers to 
sustain the civil administration. What 


order in the archipelago. This plan 
might succeed under circumstances more 
favourable to such a subtle policy than 
the present. ‘The dual administration 
might be continued much as it has been 
enforced in some provinces for the last 
fifteen months, though it is most cumber- 
some, and of course friction is generated 
between the civil and the military officials. 
And of course this policy entails a great 
loss of power, which is not brought to bear 
directly, but only indirectly, upon the real 
difficulties of the situation. 

The party managers understand very 
well that the announcement made _ by the 
War Department that civil government 
has been extended to Batangas or ‘Tayabas 
province makes very little impression 
upon the public ; while the news that this 
regiment or that has arrived in San 
Francisco because the conditions in the 
islands are so favourable as to permit a 
reduction in the army of occupation, is 
hailed with delight and accepted as proof 
positive that we are overcoming the 




















In the bread-fruit tree, Negros. 


he is striving to attain is a form of govern- 
ment which, with a very civil appearance, 
will embody all the essentials of military 
rule. It must be a civil government for 
the purposes of political consumption in 
the United States, and it must be a 
inilitary government to preserve law and 


difficulties by which we have been so long 


confronted. Of course, as a matter of 


fact, every extension of civil government 
handicaps the army, and should be offset 
by reinforcements ; but in this, as in every 
other phase of the Philippine problem, 
party considerations are paramount, ‘To 
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Women selling sweets, Manila. 


take the place of the returning regiments 
we are recruiting auxiliary troops, native 
scouts, constabulary, and police, who now 
number altogether close upon twenty thou- 
sand men, all native-born Filipinos, drawn 
in a large measure from the insurgent 
ranks, and certainly all animated by senti- 
ments the reverse of friendly to American 
domination. A troop of these men was 
assailed last autumn by one of our most 
famous spellbinders, a Congressman from 
the Far West, who told the stolid scouts 
that by wearing the American uniform 
and marching under the American flag 
they were making their names as infamous 
in history as are those of Judas Iscariot 
and Benedict Arnold. I only wish I felt 
quite sure that this Congressman was 
right. I have been impressed by the 
evidence which goes to show that these 
men are entering our service with the 
full approval of the secret leaders of 
the insurrectionary movement, who are 
watching the trend of events as closely, 
and more intelligently, I think, than the 
members of the Government in Washing- 
ton. Judge Taft has promised that on 
January 1st, 1903, he will not require 


more than seventeen thousand men to 
garrison the Philippine Islands. This 
force will not furnish more than a 


corporal’s guard for each of the disturbed 


districts. There is not noticeable the 
slightest change in the sentiments of the 
Tagals and the Visayans, the dominant 
races in the islands, and there are many 
indications of preparation for a general up- 
rising when the opportune moment comes. 


When this outbreak does take place, 
it will be much more formidable than 
any previous insurrection. Aguinaldo 


had perhaps a score of trained soldiers 
with him. We are now training and 
drilling twenty thousand Filipinos in the 
use of the carbine and the shot-gun and 
the revolver, weapons which are incom- 
parably superior in jungle warfare to our 
long and heavy regulation rifles. In 
1899 the Tagals showed themselves the 
worst marksmen in the world ; still, they 
killed a good many men accidentally. 
The twenty thousand men we have in- 
structed shoot almost as well as Ameri- 
cans, and in addition to these, the new 
insurrectionary army which we are training 
will have all the advantages of the old 
army, to disperse which we needed 
eighty thousand men—all the old advan- 
tages, such as the sympathy of the in- 
habitants, a perfect knowledge of the 
country to be fought over, and the same 
ability to survive in the jungles without 
an organised commissariat or transporta- 
tion of any description. 
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BY DOROTH 


- HIS idea came to Melinda quite 
suddenly ; most of her ideas do, 


unfortunately. 

“ John,” she began rather timidly ; and 
I glanced at her from the wide pages of the 
Daily Chronicle in some alarm, for I had 
learnt, not without cause, to dread the 
sound of my name in that particular tone 
of Melinda’s voice. 

“What is it now ?” I asked resignedly. 

“T_er—I want to consult you about 
something.” 

“Then you’ve done something that 
you're sorry for,” said I. “Do you mind 
if I finish Rosebery’s speech first? I 
am just in the middle of it.” 

Melinda sighed. 

“All right,” I said hurriedly : 
away !” 

She came and settled herself in a low 


“ fire 
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DEAKIN. 


that the passages are booked for Friday, 


that the things are more than_ half 


packed—— 

“Don’t be angry,” she interrupted. “I 
couldn’t—I didn’t—I wasn’t ‘ 

“JT shouldn’t have thought that even 


you would have been so inconsiderate as 


chair at my side, and I wondered idly if 


Melinda would ever grow staid and 
middle-aged. At thirty-eight she still 
looked young and pretty, and her manners 
were more charming than ever. I couldn't 
bring myself to believe that fifty-eight, 
even, would find her with grey hair and 
wrinkles 
dignity and decorum. 

“Do you think it possible,” she said 
slowly, gazing tentatively at me out of the 
corner of her eye, “that we could stay in 
England a little longer ?” 

I sat bolt upright in my chair, and 
stared at her. ‘ What on earth—— ?” 

“Because I don’t want to go back to 
the Cape just yet.” 

“Well, Melinda!” I replied, with some 
heat, “you really are....! Considering 


-above all with a suitable air of 
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to want to alter everything at the last 
moment, to e 

* But I didn’t think of anything till the 
other day.” 

“You didn’t think of anything ?” 

Melinda blushed like a girl. She 
always does. ‘*I—er—I mean I didn’t 
write the ——I mean, I didn’t like to 

“You didn’t write the what? 
didn’t you like to do?” 

I was trying hard to be patient and 
kind, and I saw that she was bracing 
herself up to some confession. I felt 
more than a little uneasy. What on 
earth had she been doing now? I 
wondered. 

‘“T suppose I had 
everything,” 


What 


better tell you 
she said at last. 


*T think you had,” said I; so she began ° 


with a rush. 

**T am a lonely woman, John.” 

**T am sorry for that,” I said quietly. 
“What about me? I suppose I don’t 
count as a companion ?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that!” she cried 
impatiently. ‘I mean I am a childless 
woman.” 

I sat up and looked at her sternly, and 
she quailed a little, as well she might. 
“You are not going to begin that non- 
sense over again, I hope? ‘The poor 
little kiddie is dead, and that chapter 
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of our lives is finished. We must make 
up our minds to a childless old age, 
Melinda.” 

“Ves,” she said in a low voice, “I 
know we both thought so. But 1 am 
not sure now that the chapter is quite 
finished—that we shall have the childless 
old age, after all.” 

“What on earth do you mean?” I 
gazed at her in amazement. 

““T know you'll be very cross.” 

“T shall be very angry indeed if you 
don’t explain yourself.” 

*’Then—oh, you will be in a rage— 
you never did understand a woman’s 
heart !” 

“T understand yours better than you 
think, Melinda. Get on.” 

‘TI ’ve advertised for an orphan.” 

I threw the Daily Chronicle into the 
farthest corner of the room, and Melinda 
had no further reason to complain that 
she did not possess my undivided atten- 
tion. ‘“ You’ve advertised for a—what ?” 

‘For an orphan—an orphan without 
father or mother.” 

**'They’re generally that,” I murmured 
feebly. ‘It’s a peculiarity of orphans.” 

“If you weren’t so rude, you would 
have heard what I was going to say 
next. Without father or mother or 
brothers or sisters or uncles or aunts— 
or anything.” 

**Go on,” I said resignedly. 

“And I have had an awful lot of 
answers.” 

“You naturally would,” said I. “Then 
this, I suppose, is the meaning of all 
those greasy-looking envelopes you have 
been making such a mystery of. You 
told me you had advertised for a cook 
to take out to the Cape.” 

“So I did!” Melinda said hotly—“ it 
was perfectly true. But I didn’t have 
any answer to that.” 

“T can quite believe it.” 

“JT thought I ought to consult you 
before I decided on one of them.” 

“Qn the whole I am glad you did,” 
I said slowly. 

“Then you do approve of the idea?” 
Melinda was beginning to cheer up: 
she was misled, I suppose, by the calm 
of my manner. 

‘I approve of the idea so much that 
if you will bring the letters to me I will 
make a bonfire of them all!” I said 
deliberately. 

“ John!” 





“We shall sail on Friday as arranged.” 
* John!” } 

I rose from my seat, and walked aéross 
the room with some dignity. ‘ And we 
will consider this question settled once 
and for all,” I finished severely, opening 
the door as I spoke. 

I had nearly carried off my retreat 
with dignity, and had half shut the door 
behind me, when I caught a sound which 
I had learnt to know only too well— 
the sound of a muffled, choking sob. I 
steeled myself. 

“She will soon get over it,” and I 
whistled loudly as I walked slowly down 
the long corridor of the hotel. At the 
top of the stair I stopped irresolutely. 
I was not, of course, going back to see 
if Melinda was still crying, but I couldn’t 
go out without my hat and gloves. ‘They 
were on the table in our sitting-room. 

She was lying full length on the sofa 
when I went in, and I had thought she 
was quite quiet when I listened at the 
door. But I must have been mistaken 
about that, for directly I opened it the 
choking, muffled sobs caught my ear 
again, and I saw that she was crying 
bitterly, with her poor little face buried 
in the pink frills of the cushions. 

* You are a silly baby!” I said severely. 
“A woman of your age ought to know 
better than to lie there crying like a 
child of ten.” ; 

No answer, but the sobs grew louder. 
I began to be afraid of hysterics.  [ 
took up my hat-then paused. I felt 
sure that her tears would stop directly 
I went away, and yet 

“ Melinda!” I said, in a milder tone, 
“don’t be a little goose! If I were to 
let you have your own way about this, 
it would only be laying up a lot of worry 
and annoyance for both of us.” 

But Melinda didn’t speak. She knew 
better than to descend into argument. 

“Where are the answers to your adver- 
tisement ?” I said at last, in desperation. 

Up came the brown head from the 
cushion, as I had known it would, 
directly I showed signs of giving in. 

“T will run upstairs and get them,” 
she said, leaving the room with alacrity ; 
and in a few minutes she was back at 
my side with those wretched documents, 
while at least six distinct smells floated 
into the room when they were taken out 
of their envelope. ‘Two which spoke 
in unmistakably plain accents of gin I 
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dropped into the summer decorations 
of the fireplace at once, and one which 
had evidently been written with an onion- 
knife I gave to Melinda to read aloud 
tome. She deserved it, I thought. ‘The 
other odours were mixed; but paraffin, 
cheese, and garlic, with a healthy whiff 
of carbolic disinfectant, predominated. 
One of them was almost clean and com- 
paratively inoffensive, and the last and 
grimiest filled the air honestly with the 
fumes of some potent and cheap tobacco, 
I read the clean letter first, and it was 
most strangely worded. ‘The lady wrote 
at some length, but I gathered at last 
that she had a desirable orpnan to dispose 
of at a reasonable rate. 

“Why does she speak of it as if it 
were a villa residence ?” I asked Melinda 
with mild curiosity. “ And what do you 
suppose is a reasonable rate ?” 

“You will see if you finish it,” my 
wife answered shortly. 

“Oh, I see—thirty pounds down, and 
no questions asked. Who isn’t to ask 
questions, Melinda ?” 

“Do go on!” 

“She says that ‘she could let the child 
come at once with the clothes it stands 
up in’ Do you want an orphan that 
can stand up, Melinda?” 

“No, of course not—that’s only a 
figure of speech.” 

“T hope it won’t be a figure of fun,” 
I murmured. ‘It is eight months old, 
with grey eyes and golden hair—ah, 
carrots, no doubt.” 

“Nothing of the kind!” said Melinda 
indignantly. ‘I think it sounds awfully 
nice. Carrots, indeed ! little darling! I 
think we might almost decide on this 
one, John.” 

“Don't be in a hurry,” I said, picking 
up the letter which smelt of thick twist: 
“we ought to give the others a chance 
first. Now, this is written in a bold, 
manly hand. ‘This person is a grand- 
parent, Melinda. ‘The child isn’t exactly 
an orphan, he says, but its parents have 
eleven others, so the writer doesn’t think 
it would be missed. He says it is a fine, 
healthy child, and he would be sorry to 
see it go, only it keeps him awake 
o’ nights. He says he would be willing 
to smuggle it away without its parents’ 
knowledge, and risk their displeasure 
when they found out, for the small sum 
of fifty pounds down. ‘This orphan is 
rather expensive, Melinda, considering 
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that it lives in the Old Kent Road, and 
keeps its grandfather awake o’ nights.” 

“Read the others. We don’t want to 
adopt a child with eleven brothers and 
sisters and grandfathers and things.” 

**T don’t think it has eleven grand- 
fathers,” said I. ‘“‘You can read the 
one that is disinfected with carbolic acid 
yourself.” 

Melinda held it up gingerly. 


* Dear Madam, 

“T have a nice lot of orphans 
needing comfortable homes, from the ages 
of six to fifteen years. If you wish it, I 
could bring a couple of them up for you 
to see. They have all been brought 
up to a trade, and have had of course 
a thoroughly sound religious training. 
They——” 


“That will do,” I said. ‘I don’t think 
you are a fit person to continue the 
training—-religious or otherwise—of a 
child from a model home, Melinda. You 
had better begin at the very beginning. 
Give me the one about the child that has 
been brought up on onions.” 


“Madam, 

“IT take up my pen to say would 
you please like a lovely little orphun with 
orburn ’air an’ no parunts livin iam that 
sorry to part with this orphun on account 
of its father who was obliged to leave 
England in a hury a year sin which he ’as 
not rote to us. 1 would like— 


“Enough of that—we don’t want an 
orphan with a living father who has left 
England in a hurry. It might complicate 
matters if he returned to claim his child 
-—in a hurry, What about the others ?” 

“The others aren’t much good,” said 
Melinda hurriedly. “You won't care 
about the others. Read the clean one 
again—the one that doesn’t smell of any- 
thing in particular.” 

I picked up the desirable orphan with 
golden hair. 

“Tt would look lovely dressed all in 
white China silk,” Melinda said dreamily, 
with a rapt look on her charming, 
expressive face, ‘and big muslin hats.” 

** For heaven’s sake!” I said, with some 
severity, “‘try to look the thing sensibly 
in the face, Melinda. You are not a 
child. The orphan will not be a mere 
doll, to be dressed and undressed for your 
amusement, to be taken up and put down 
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as the fancy takes you. It is a great 
responsibility—a great care—not a thing 
to be lightly ——” 

“T know!” Melinda said quickly. “I 
quite understand all that—only don’t be 
sensible and horrid about it yet. ‘There 
will be plenty of time for that when it 
comes.” 

I groaned. ‘There will indeed,” I 
said. “Do you want to decide on this 
one, then—thirty pounds down and no 
questions asked? I suppose you don't 
want to close the bargain without seeing 
a?” 

“T thought we might have it down 
for a day on approval,” said Melinda, 
brightening visibly. 

And so it was settled. ‘lwo days later 
a stout, clean-looking person of middle 
age called upon us at the hotel—with a 
large bundle in a grey plaid shawl, which 
Melinda seized upon at once, and 
proceeded to unroli from its numerous 
and motley coverings, whilst I interviewed 
the owner. She was a person of many 
words, but I gathered presently that she 
wished to leave the baby in a happy 
home before she went abroad with her 
husband the following week. She lived 
in the country, and was no relation to the 
child, she said, but she was that fond 
of it! It was a loving little thing, and her 
heart was near broke to part with it. It 
was as good as gold, and as quiet as 
a lamb, as the kind lady could see for 
herself. 

Melinda had just taken off the last fold 
of red flannel, and she uttered a little cry 
as the kernel of that thick shell was dis- 
closed to view. 

“Qh, the dear!” she said: “it is fast 
asleep. Speak very quietly, John. It 
would be such a pity to wake it.” 

The woman smiled. “ Lor’ bless ye,” 
she said, ‘‘she won’t wake for your 
talkin’, not ’er! She’s used to a deal of 
n’ise, is Everline.” 

She pronounced it as if it rhymed with 
evergreen, and I saw by Melinda’s eye 
that there would be a speedy rechristening 
of this particular orphan. ‘The woman 
must have seen too, I think, for she 
turned to her and said quickly: “Yer 
can call it annythin’ as yer’ve a mind. 
It’s only been registered, an’ that don’t 
signify.” 

Then she went away, and we were left 
with the bundle and a bottle. Melinda 





rang the bell and ordered quantities of 


milk, and somebody’s food; but she 
needn’t have troubled. ‘lhe desirable 
orphan lay on the pink cushions all day, 
and slept. It was certainly as pretty as 
a picture, and its head was covered with 
nice little tight curls of daffodil-yellow 
hair. Still it could hardly have been 
called an interesting companion, and by 
three o'clock in the afternoon I was seized 
with an overwhelming curiosity to find 
out its intellectual capacities, and tried to 
wake it up. In vain. Calmly and peace- 
fully it slumbered there, and when at last 
even Melinda’s anxiety about the colour 
of its eyes induced her to give it a little 
shake when she thought I wasn’t looking, 
it went on sleeping. 

When its owner called for it again in the 
evening, she asked if it had behaved 
nicely. We said it had, and I asked her 
if it didn’t sometimes wake up. We said 
we should have liked it to be a little more 
lively and conversational, and Melinda 
asked her anxiously, “ Did she think it 
was quite well?” 

“Lor bless you, ma’am, the child’s 
good ’elth itself. ‘The fresh, air must ’ave 
made Everleen a bit drowsy.” 

“A bit drowsy!” I looked at Melinda 
and laughed. I was in hopes that she 
might have had enough of orphans after 
this decidedly uninteresting specimen. 
But I might have known she hadn't. 

‘“*When may I have her to keep?” she 
asked eagerly. 

“Wait a bit, Melinda,” Isaid. ‘“ There 
are a few things to arrange before you 
take the orphan finally to your heart,—a 
nurse, for instance.” 

“Yes, and clothes,” said she, with a 
pleased air of anticipation. 

“You had better not bring her till 
Friday,” I said, after a moment’s thought. 
“ But before you go I should like to ask 
you a few questions.” 

Was it a fancy on my part, that this 
lady looked alarmed? Melinda says I 
am suspicious by nature, so perhaps it 
was. ‘There was no harm, however, in 
setting a mild trap. 

“Where are the baby’s parents?” I 
asked sternly and abruptly. 

She looked at me in mild reproof, and 
I heard Melinda murmur in a shocked 
voice at my thoughtlessness. 

“I “ope they're in ’eaven,” the woman 
said sadly ; “ but I don’t know—I am not 
sure about Elizabeth, now I come to 
think of it.” 
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“You don’t know whether the mother 
is dead ?” I asked. 

* Yes, sir, 1 know that—I laid ’er out 
wi’ these very ‘ands. An’ I ‘ope she’s in 
‘eaven, I’m sure.” 

I went on with my questions. 

“ How do you come to be taking care 
of the child, if you are no relation to it ?” 

**T took it in when its parents died—I 
was that sorry for the little dear! I 
couldn’t bear to think of the lonely orphan 
begging its way from door to door.” 

“The feeling does you credit,” I said. 
“Tt zs rather young to beg. I don’t think 
I need keep you any longer. You may 
bring the baby on Friday, and I will give 
you ten pounds.” 

The woman’s face fell. “Ten pounds ?” 

‘That's all,” I said. ‘Not a penny 
more. You ought on the contrary to pay 
me for taking all the trouble and expense 
of the child off your hands.” 

She gave in—of course I knew she 
would—and when she was gone I told 
Melinda I didn’t like the looks of her. 

“Neither do I,” said Melinda. ‘“ But 
then we aren’t going to adopt “er, are 
we? And you can’t say you don’t like 
the looks of the baby—besides, it’s so 
nice and quiet! I shall call her Elaine, 
and I shall dress her in——” 

And so on, and so on, and so on. For 
the next few days Melinda lived in a 
whirl of the shopping her soul loved, and 
our rooms were littered with piles of tiny 
garments of snowy silk and lace and 
muslin. We engaged a nurse (to come 
on Saturday morning), and I never saw 
my wife look so happy before. 

“It’s a new toy,” I said to myself. “I 
only hope the pleasure will last until the 
toy breaks.” 

I had put off my journey for another 
month at Melinda’s express wish. We 
were to go down into the country for that 
time with the nurse and child—‘‘to 
get used to things before the voyage,” 
Melinda said, though it didn’t seem to me 
to be at all necessary. Afterwards I was 
glad that I had consulted her wishes on 
this point. We took a delightful furnished 
cottage in Sussex, and were to start on 
the Saturday afternoon. 

In due time the desirable orphan came, 
and was paid for. ‘To my joy and relief 
it slept soundly all night. But the next 
morning, with the nurse, came the first 
blow. She was a sensible, middle-aged 
woman with a heavy hand, and no 


nonsense about her (Melinda said that) ; 
and the first thing she did to our adopted 
daughter was to take her up and shake 
her. 

“This child has been dosed,” she said, 
“with some of those nasty soothing 
syrups.” 

We had judged it wise, for the sake of 
the child’s future, to tell this woman that 
we had had our daughter brought up in 
the country : there was no need, Melinda 
said, for her to know that she wasn’t our 
very own. 

“It’s a wicked shame,” the woman 
went on. ‘‘She’s been dosed to keep her 
quiet. She’s a screamer, as like as not, 
when she’s awake.” 

I looked at Melinda—Melinda averted 
her eyes. A screamer! Mrs. Priddam 
also looked at Melinda inquisitively. 

“Ts it?” she said, with a simple 
directness that made Melinda’s cheeks 
flame. 

“J—I haven’t seen much of _ her 
lately,” she faltered. “She’s been away 
in the country—for her health.” 

Mrs. Priddam sniffed. She evidently 
didn’t think much of Melinda, and I was 
rather sorry for Elaine when I saw the 
gentle plan the nurse adopted to arouse 
that slumbering babe. 

She shook it energetically first ; then 
laid it on its back and slapped its poor 
littie feet with a hand the size of a small 
shoulder of mutton; and at last, seeing 
that all these simple methods failed, she 
turned to Melinda and asked for strong 
coffee. 

“ Coffee?” cried my wife in horror. 
** Surely a little new milk——?” 

* Milk!’ echoed Mrs. Priddam, con- 
temptuously. ‘“‘This child won’t want 
feeding for hours and hours. It’s got to 
be waked up first.” 

The coffee, however, was no good when 
it did come. ‘lhe orphan flatly refused 
to swallow; so in despair the nurse 
dressed it in its outdoor things, and we 
went down to our cottage in Sussex, 

It was one o’clock in the morning when 
the orphan awoke, and the room in which 
it slept with Mrs. Priddam was divided 
from ours by a lath-and-plaster partition 
merely, so we heard its voice at once. It 
howled all night; and although Melinda 
insisted on going in to see what it was 
like when its eyes were open—as if it had 
been a puppy or a kitten—I noticed that 
she didn’t stay and offer to comfort it. 
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I believe it was quiet for a little while 
after the nurse had taken the trouble to 
get up and give it a good meal of Some- 
body’s Food for infants and invalids— 
she said it was,—and in the morning it 
was quite cheerful and jolly. I was not. 
After being kept awake half the night I 
was in no mood to appreciate any con- 
descension of the wretched infant at 
breakfast-time. Melinda, of course, was 
in raptures, and she made a perfect fool 
of herself over the thing’s ridiculous pink 
toes. I am bound to confess that the 
change of garments had worked wonders. 
It looked quite an aristocratic personage 
in its white fluffy frocks and frills, and 
Melinda gushed and talked unintelligible 
gibberish to it, in spite of Mrs. Priddam’s 
critical and disapproving eye. 

I went for a walk in the lowest possible 
spirits, wondering how long this state of 
things would last, and fearing that our 
peaceful, irresponsible life had come to 
a sudden and most disastrous end. Was 
it not possible even yet, I asked myself, 
to bribe the real owner to come back and 
insist upon its instantaneous restoration to 
her loving and repentant arms ? 

“Tt’s too late,” I muttered gloomily. 
“She will sail on Monday with her 
husband to some region unknown. I 
wonder if he too is leaving England in 
a hurry. The orphan is a fixture. She 
has come to stay.” 

Never in my life have I met a living 
creature with such lungs, and after two 
more sleepless nights my nerves were 
worn to fiddlestrings. Melinda didn’t 
mind it so much—at least she said she 
didn’t—but I think she must have been 
lying. Mrs. Priddam stood it all unmoved 
—I suppose she was accustomed to 
screamers—and on Monday evening I 
shocked her very much by saying that I 
didn’t wonder at the sleeping draught, 
and only wished it had been a little 
stronger. 

On Tuesday I took Melinda to Hastings 
for the day, and we dozed on the beach 
for several hours, to make up a little rest 
we had lost, and to quiet our shattered 
nerves. By the time we came back to 
the cottage we both felt decidedly better, 
even moderately cheerful ; and Melinda 
said, as we went up our tiny garden path, 
that she was quite longing to see the dear 
again. I didn’t for a moment pretend 
that I was. Personally I wished the dear 
at the other end af the world, but Melinda 
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always has her own way, and she 
generally repents it. 

Mrs. Priddam met us at the door. 
“If you please, ma’am,” she said, in a 
tone of disapproval which was severe even 
from her, ‘ your brother’s come, and he’s 
been waiting in the drawing-room a good 
hour.” 

Melinda’s face grew white—she looked 
at me appealingly. Her only brother 
died in Australia two years ago under very 
sad circumstances, and I could see that 
this sudden news quite upset her. 

“You are making some mistake,” I 
said sternly. ‘Your mistress has no 
brother living.” 

“He said he was the baby’s Uncle 
George,” replied Mrs. Priddam, with an 
injured sniff. ‘‘ And he’s sitting there 
now, nussing it, and callin’ it his precious 
Everleen.” 

I groaned. Melinda gasped; and well 
she might, alas! In the drawing-room 
we found a stout and elderly stranger of 
sandy hue, who greeted me effusively. 
I waved him off. 

*T understood that this child had no 
relations living,” I said sternly. 

“’There’s only me,” said Uncle George, 
“an’ I brought ’er up from a week old. 
I’ve come to ’ave a last look at ’er. Sit 
up, Everleen, and talk pretty to yer poor 
Uncle George.” 

“You brought it up?” I cried. 
“Your” 

“IT brought er up,” repeated Uncle 
George. ‘Me, an’ no one else. The 
times I’ve sat up 0’ nights by the kitchen 
fire with Everleen in one ’and and a bottle 
in the other—Lord, it makes me that sad 
only to think of it!” 

I thought of the last three nights, and I 
didn’t wonder that the memory made him 
sad ; then I remembered suddenly the 
woman to whom I had paid ten pounds. 

“Then the woman who sold me the 
—the serial rights of this particular orphan 
was telling lies when she said that she 
alone had stood between the child and 
starvation ? ” 

‘** She was,” said Uncle George heavily. 
*“She was always a champion liar, was 
Maria.” 

“Oh!” ITsaid slowly. ‘Then I suppose 
you have come here because you want 
the baby back again ?” 

Uncle George looked alarmed. ‘“ Not 
by no means,” he answered hastily. “ I 
wouldnt take her from her present 
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‘appy ‘ome for anything ; though ”—with 
an after-thought—‘“‘it fair ’urts to part 
from ’er.” 

“Then what have you come for?” 

Uncle George hesitated, and cleared 
his voice. ‘‘I just thought—I don’t like 
asking, but I oped as you might perhaps 
spare me a trifle on account of the 
trouble an’ expense she’s been.” 

I had expected this. “I will give you 
a sovereign,” I said, “to clear out of this 
for once and all. You needn't come 
again. See?” 

** Ve —es,” Uncle George saw. 

“Then get out.” 

Uncle George got out. 

“He will come again,” I said de- 
spondently, directly the door was shut ; 
“T know he will come again.” 

“He won’t find us here if he does,” 
replied Melinda wisely. ‘He would 
hardly follow us to the Cape, I should 
think.” 

I can’t help thinking that Mrs. Priddam 
mapped out that child’s hours rather 
thoughtlessly. She assured me that it 
had been as good as gold all day, and 
slept as peaceful as a lamb; but when 
I pointed out to her that the day was 
the time for wakefulness and conversation, 
and the night for sleep, she was quite 
hurt. The next morning I was in a 
frame of mind only to be described as 
murderous ; and when Melinda tried to 
pacify me by assuring me that the orphan 
was going to be a comfort to us in our 
old age, I went out of the cottage and 
slammed the door. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon we 
had. a second pleasant surprise. ‘The 
neat little maid we had taken with the 


cottage opened the door gently, and - 


announced timidly that “the baby’s aunt 
had called to see Everleen.” 

I was not at all surprised; but my 
spirits, from some unknown reason, rose 
again. The lady was portly and red- 
faced. She had come to see the precious 
baby, for the last time, that she had 
brought up from a fortnight old, and to 
say goodbye. And she, like Uncle 
George, requested a small loan in con- 
sideration of the care and anxiety she 
had expended on the friendless orphan. 

I didn’t give her anything, but, as 
Melinda wasn’t in the room, I told her 
she could take the orphan home with 
her again if she liked. To my disgust 
she declined this offer with much haste ; 


and although I was not much surprised, 
knowing as I did her niece’s character, 
I explained with a few forcible and well- 
chosen words that if she didn’t go at once 
she should have her precious Everleen 
sent back to-morrow to her own house 
for once and all. ‘This threat was quite 
successful. She went. 

An hour later, when we were having 
tea under the trees in the cottage garden, 
I told Melinda this, and her charming 
face grew quite grave. 

“‘T think,” she said seriously, “that 
we had better go back to Africa at once. 
We mustn’t stay here till the end of the 
month. We might,—-why, we might even 
lose the baby again.” 

“JT don’t think you need be afraid of 
that,” I said gloomily. ‘‘ Nobody seems 
at all anxious to deprive us of the orphan. 
But the constant visits of Everleen’s 
relations are beginning to pall on me a 
little.” 

‘“« They are a nuisance,” Melinda agreed, 
suddenly going down on her knees on 
the grass, with the agility of a girl of 
sixteen and a wild disregard of possible 
rheumatism. “Was the dear, sweet, 
precious little thing trying to put its 
boo’ful little tootsie into its boo’ful little 
rosebud of a mouth ?” she asked. 

The orphan, for once both amiable and 
wakeful, was wallowing in a sea of muslin 
frocks and petticoats and things, on a red 
rug spread carefully over the grass by 
Melinda’s devoted hands; and the sun 
came through the trees in a streak of light 
to the baby’s tight yellow curls. I acknow- 
ledged to myself that, as it lay there, 
unattached for the moment, and smiling, 
it didn’t look half bad. It was even 
beginning to know us and to treat- us as 
well-meaning friends, and for the moment 
it crowed and chuckled and gurgled and 
bubbled and made unintelligible remarks 
in the most condescending and (to 
Melinda) fascinating way. 

“T shouldn’t ha’ know’d the child—I’m 
danged if I should,” said a voice at my 
shoulder; and I turned with a start to 
find a middle-aged and respectable-looking 
working man standing by my side. 

I groaned. ‘This was too much, I 
thought. ‘Two relatives in one day ! 

“Melinda!” I said, ‘take the child 
indoors. I wish to speak to this person 
alone.” 

“T think I would rather stay here,” 
she murmured rebelliously ; but she knew 
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by my tone that I meant what I said, and 
picked up the orphan at once to carry it 
indoors, once more in screams. 

“ And now,” I said, “ who are you, and 
what do you want ?” 

** Everleen ” he began. 

“Are you Uncle Joseph, or Uncle 
Henry, or Uncle Abraham?” I asked. 
“You needn’t trouble to explain that 
you've brought it up yourself since it was 
a week old, because I know that already, 
and I believe every word you say. What 
do you want?” 

The man stared in mild and vacant 
wonder till I had finished my outburst. 
I think he thought I was mad. 

** What relation are you to this orphan?” 
I repeated impatiently. 

“Tm her father,” he said slowly. 
“Everleen’s the youngest of seven.” 

I must confess I hadn’t expected this. 
An uncle or aunt, perhaps—or even 
cousin, or a grandparent ; but a real live 
father ! 

“Then she isn’t an orphan at all?” I 
said blankly. 

“No!” said the man, heavily. “If 
Maria told you that our Everleen was an 
orphan, she’s a blarsted liar.” 

‘**She is indeed,” I murmured. 

“ She sailed for America yesterday,” he 
went on, “and she’s taken everything 
with ‘er she can lay ’er ’ands on.” 

“ Except Everleen,” I amended. 

“She wrote an’ told us what she ’ad 
done,” he went on, ‘‘an’ left the letters to 
be posted when she’d sailed. We knew 
nothing till then—we thought she wanted 
the baby to stay with ’er a bit for com- 
pany like.” 

“Then of course you have come to 
take your daughter home again ?” 

iverleen’s father shifted uneasily from 
one foot to another. “I’m a poor man,” 
he said slowly; “ I’m only earning eighteen 
shillings, an’ there’s six besides ’er. I can 
see as ’ow the child’s ’appy an’ well 
looked after F 

“You are quite mistaken,” I interrupted 
quickly ; “it is far from happy—it is always 
in tears.” 

“T daren’t tell the missus that the 
child’s been adopted,” he pursued, dis- 
regarding my words. 

“Oh! then your wife is alive ?” 

**She’s never bin dead,” said Everleen’s 
father quickly. But she thinks Maria 
took the child to America. I've not told 
‘er nothing. I’ve let ’er think it,” 
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‘Tt seems rather cruel,” I said thought- 
fully, ‘if she is fond of the baby.” 

“She'll get over it,” he said uneasily. 
“Poor folks learns to get over things a 
deal quicker than you'd think.” 

“Then you wish me to keep the 
baby 2?” 

“ Yes,”-—after a moment’s silence. 

“ Do you want to see her again ?” 

“Td betternot. If she begins laughing 
an’ calling me her Dad-dad, I shall want 
her back. Id a deal better go without.” 

He went, and as he walked clumsily 
and heavily down the path, I asked 
myself what wonld be the next incident 
in this chapter of the desirable orphan’s 
history. 

That evening my wife undressed and 
put the baby to bed herself, and no 
doubt it was in consequence of that that 
its howls were all night louder and more 
determined than ever. In the morning 
even Melinda acknowledged that our 
adopted daughter, regarded merely as a 
comfort, was not entirely a success. 

“We are too old and selfish to begin 
all this over again,” I said gravely ; and 
although Melinda replied, with some heat, 
that she didn’t see where the age and 
selfishness came in, she allowed that in 
the main I might possibly be right. 

“Let’s go back to London to-morrow,” 
she said, ‘‘and sail on Tuesday. Perhaps 
the sea will have a soothing effect.” 

Alas for our plans of escape without 
further hindrance! At twelve. o’clock 
another visitor arrived—a_ distracted 
visitor with red eyes and untidy hair; 
and when Melinda saw her face she knew 
that this time the game was really up. 
This last visitor didn’t knock at the door 
—she walked straight through the hall 
into the dining-room, and caught up the 
orphan from the hearthrug with a strange 
little cry. With podgy outstretched arms 
and an idiotic gurgle that infant instantly 
responded, and the next moment it was 
pressed to the visitor’s shabby grey 
shawl. 

“‘Mother’s own pretty Everleen!” said 
a muffled voice from the depths of the 
snowy silken bundle—‘ mother’s own 
darlin’ lost little lamb !” 

We watched her in silence ; a little ray 
of sunshine gradually entered and filled 
my heavy heart. She took no more 
notice of us than if we had been the 
copper coal-scuttle and the fire-irons, or 
the two easy-chairs; but I didn’t mind 
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at all—neither, I think, did Melinda; 
and the baby crowed and chuckled and 
gurgled to its heart’s content. Melinda 
told me afterwards that her heart went 
out to the woman on the spot. 

“Tf I could just get hold of that Maria,” 
she said at last, “I’d teach ’er! She’s 
taken fourteen-and-ninepence from the 
teapot, as I was savin’ up for a wringin’ 
machine, an’ she’s gone off with my 
Sunday bonnet, an’ the clock as I’ve ’ad 
since I was married. An’ as if that 
wasn’t enough she ups an’ sells Everleen— 
sells ’er for thirty pound.” 

“T only gave her ten,” T said humbly 
and apologetically. ‘‘ And it wasn’t my 
fault. She said the child had no 
parents.” 

The orphan’s mother stared. “No 
parents? ‘Then where did she say me 
an’ Jim ’ad got to?” 

**She said she oped you were both in 
heaven,” Melinda replied, softly and 
wickedly. 1 am sorry for Maria if she 
ever returns from America. 

‘“‘ But she wasn’t quite sure about you,” 
I added. ‘She ‘never did think much 
of Elizabeth,’ she said.” 

Our visitor murmured something under 
her breath, and I felt for her. 

*“Do you really want to take the baby 
away from us?” Melinda asked, sadly. 
* Wouldn't you like her to be brought up 
a little lady ?” 

Elizabeth shook her head. “TI can’t 
get on without a baby about the ’ouse,” 
she said slowly. ‘I’m that lost without 


mee) 


Everleen ! 





Melinda sighed—I don’t know how she 
could. I wanted to burst into song myself. 

“Look at all her pretty clothes,” she 
murmured. But the orphan’s mother cast 
an eye which was merely contemptuous 
over the spotless white of her child’s 
garments. 

“JT don’t think much o’ them things,” 
she said. ‘The child ’ull make ’em as 
black as your ’at in an hour. She looks a 
deal nicer in her turkey red frock with a 
clean check pinny.” 

“We shall miss her very much,” 
Melinda continued ; and I could have 
danced round that tiny room for pure joy, 
when I remembered the only way in 
which that departing lamb would be 
missed. At last I couldn’t bear it any 
longer, and went out into the kitchen 
to relieve my feelings by giving Mrs. 
Priddam a month’s wages and telling her 
she might go at once, as we should not 
require her services any more. 


* Melinda,” I said an hour later, as we 
packed our boxes together with light and 
happy hearts, ‘do you really mind very 
much ?” 

“Yes!” said Melinda quickly, “ of 
course I do.” 

“ Are you dreadfully disappointed ?” 

‘Frightfully,” said Melinda. “It has 
upset me very much.” 

“Then shall we advertise again—for 
another orphan?” 

“Not for anything!” said Melinda 
quickly. 

And we didn’t. 
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Storing spare cable in the tanks at Fiji for repairing purposes. 
THE NEW PACIFIC CABLE. 
| ANOTHER LINK IN THE CHAIN OF EMPIRE. 
BY W. BERNARD SECRETAN. 

ESET ERE EEE CCE E <A ”T ‘HE greatest and most 

- Wh remote of the world’s 

A) Seer ce of, | 8 () oceans will shortly be 

i "A MAP we | Y f crossed by telegraph cable 

y 4 ane ae Vancouveseeped 2} (the last link in the all-British 

i @CABLE ROUTE = f\ circuit of the world), and 

fl < “iy some account, therefore, of 

be ate A submarine cable-laying in 

- general, and of the Pacific 

® PN aj Cable in particular, may be 

a dP of interest. 
. The total length of the 


Pacific Cable is 7,900 miles ; 
it is divided into three 
sections, as is shown in the 
accompanying map, each 
section representing the 
voyage out and home of a 
huge cable ship. It will be 
seen that the southern end 
divides at Norfolk Island 
(No. 1), thus giving both 
Australia and New Zealand a 
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a i ing cables (of which there are 

two almost side by side) fail. 
The first idea. of a Pacific cable appears to have originated in the mind of Sir 
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Julius Vogel, Postmaster-General of New 
Zealand, in 1877. ‘The Agents-General 
of Victoria and New Zealand, however, 
reviewing the question of alternative cable 
routes to their countries, dismissed the 
suggestion as almost impracticable, owing 
to the great depth of water to be passed 
through. From time to time, notably at 
the Queensland Conference in 1888 and 
at the Postal Telegraph Conference at 
Wellington in 1894, the scheme was 
again mooted. At the latter meeting it 
was decided to recommend the various 


Norfolk Island, Norfolk-New Zealand, and 
Norfolk-Fiji) was laid by the steamer 
Anglia, of the ‘Telegraph Construction 
and Maintenance Company, in March 
and April of this year. The second 
section (Vancouver-Fanning Island) is 
being put down by the new steamer 
Colonia, of the same company (the largest 
cable ship, by the way, in existence), and 
the third (Fanning-Fiji) again by the 
Anglia, which has been home to reload. 
The Vancouver-Fanning portion will be 
the longest cable without a break in the 

















The forward deck of a cable-ship, showing some of the picking-up gear. 


Governments interested to make a 
guarantee to any company which under- 
took the laying of the Pacific Cable. 
Finally, during the last few years it has 
been agreed that the Imperial Government 
shall stand in with Canada, Australia, and 
New Zealand, in laying the cable, which 
shall be State-owned and shall be con- 
trolled by a Board composed of nominees 
from the respective countries. 

The greater part of the route having 
been carefully sounded during 1901 by 
a surveying-ship sent specially for the 
purpose, the first section (Australia- 


world. In fact, it would have been more 
convenient to have replaced the latter 
station by one at Honolulu —more than 
a thousand miles nearer Vancouver. It 
was felt, however, that the route should 
be all-British, and to this end Fanning, 
the most northerly of our possessions in 
this part of the Pacific, was selected. 
The cable, an illustration of the different 
types of which is given, is stored in 
huge cylindrical tanks (generally four in 
number), extending from side to side of 
the ship. From these it is conducted 
over pulleys and guides to a wheel at the 
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stern, over which it drops 
by its own weight into the 
water. Before reaching the 
stern, however, it is first 
carried round a machine 
called the ‘‘ drum,” and 
finally undera dynamometer, 
which indicates the strain. 
To the “drum” heavy 
brakes are attached, and 
thus the paying out can 
be checked at any time ; 
this machine also 
measures the amount of 
cable passed overboard. 
The process of ‘chang- 
ing tanks,” especially at 
night or in heavy weather, 
is anxious work. .The 
cable is brought from 
the new tank and pre- 
viously spliced to the 
end of the cable in the 
emptying — tank. As 
the last turns come 
up the ship is put dead 
slow, and then stopped, 
whilst the final bight 
is carefully passed up 
by hand to prevent 
kinking or entangle- 
ment. 
ne ae Ge te : The connecting of 
F the cable with the 
shore, however, 1s 
the engineers’ most 
troublous time. It 
is carried out as 
follows: A bight of 
heavy rope is taken 
ashore in a_ boat 
(no mean task on 
the surf-beaten 
Pacific shores), 
and hitched round 
a pulley fixed 
firmly in the 
ground ; both free 
ends of rope 
being thus left 
on the ship. To 
one of these ends 
is fastened the 
cable, the other 
is attached to a 
winch and wound 
in. In this way 
the cable is 
gradually hauled 
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ashore. To prevent the rough bottom 
doing damage during this process, barrels 
are attached to the cable every few yards 
in order to float it. These are of course 
eventually cut away, allowing it to sink. 
During the whole time that the cable is 


at sea, is kept fully posted in the news 
of the world. 

The Testing-room itself is a most awe- 
some spot to the uninitiated, with its 
rows of shining instruments and mysterious 
switches. Its priests talk darkly of resist- 




















The paying-out gear. 


‘The ‘‘drum” is shown here, round the large wheel of which the cable is coiled three times, 


being laid it is undergoing electrical tests. 
The copper core of the end lying at the 
bottom of the tank is connected by means 
of insulated wire with the ‘‘‘lesting- 
room.” From this point a current is 
carried through the cable to the shore, 
or vice versa. One electrician on the ship, 
and another at the cable hut ashore, are 
constantly on duty watching the behaviour 
of this current, as evidenced by a spot 
of light reflected from the mirror of a 
galvanometer and thrown on to a scale. 
A leak or fault is at once indicated by 
this spot flying off the scale. At certain 
prearranged intervals the current is_re- 
versed ; and for half an hour every day, 
between 12 and 12.30, the testing 
operations are suspended to allow of 
messages passing. In this way the ship, 
although she may be hundreds of miles 


ances and short-circuits and earths, till the 
visitor, with a feeble smile, edges towards 
the door and says he “quite understands.” 

When a fault occurs, its exact location 
must be ascertained at once. How this is 
done no one but an electrician can under- 
stand, but one is told it has something 
to do with ‘electric capacity.” Anyhow, 
the fault cam be localised, and that to a 
fraction of a mile, even should it have 
occurred hundreds of miles away. 

The manner in which the faulty portion 
is got at and removed varies with its 
distance from the ship. If only a few 
miles astern, the cable is transferred to 
the ‘“‘ bow-sheaves” and wound slowly in, 
the ship retracing her course. If many 
miles away, the cable is cut, the end 
attached to the mooring chain of a buoy, 
and the ship returns to a position over 
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the “fault.” The ship of course is 
enabled to do this by the aid of the 
usual instruments of navigation—compass, 
log, sextant and chronometer. 

The cable is then grappled for at this 
point. ‘This is an operation of great 
interest As a preliminary, a buoy is 
lowered overboard and moored as nearly as 
possible over the presumed position of the 
cable. ‘This acts as a guide to the ship 
in her subsequent evolutions, and is called 
a “mark buoy.” ‘The ship is then taken 
a mile, or more as the case may be, to 
one side of the line of cable, and a 
grapnel, which consists essentially of a 
number of strong hooks on a central bar, 
is lowered to the bottom. ‘The ship then 
steams slowly ahead, dragging the grapnel 
along the floor of the ocean. ‘The con- 
necting wire rope, it should be mentioned, 
passes under a dynamometer in the same 
way as the cable itself. The hooking of 


other undesirable matter, the dynamometer 
index goes up with a run: in this case 
nothing remains but to stop the ship, haul 
in the grapnel (if it will come), and try 
again. 

This sounds simple enough on paper, 
but in actual practice it is not always so. 
On one occasion in which an attempt was 
made at night, the position being ascer- 
tained only by the bearings of two light- 
houses, three drags of several miles were 
quite unfruitful. It was only when an 
absolutely correct position was obtained 
the following day, that the cable was 
successfully hooked. 

The cable having been hauled up, 
it is cut, the position of the fault 
again determined electrically, and the 
end containing it wound in until the 
flaw is reached and can be cut away. 
The ends are then spliced and the 
cable dropped overboard again. After 

















Picking up a cable from the bottom of the sea. 


This cable, until the moment when the photograph was taken, had not seen the light of day for eight 


months. Note how the grapnel has torn away the outer sheathing where it has dragged. 


the cable is indicated by a gradual increase 
in tension appearing on the index of this 
machine ; all that 1s then necessary is to 
wind in until the bight of hooked cable 
appears and is hauled on deck. Should 
the grapnel become foul of a rock or 


this the ship steams back to the end of the 
cable which she has previously buoyed ; 
buoy and cable are picked up, the 
latter is spliced on to the cable in the 
ship, and the paying out proceeds as 
before. 
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The splicing of the cable is an operation 
which naturally requires a good deal of 
care. ‘The copper conductors are first 
fused together by skilled mechanics, the 
various layers of sheathing being after- 
wards added by the cable hands. Need- 
less to say, the conductivity and insulation 
are carefully tested by electricity before 
the splice is passed. 

Side by side with the cable some thin 
wire is likewise paid out. ‘This wire, 
having very little weight, is in theory laid 
nearly straight, and the difference between 
the amount of cable and wire dropped 
overboard is a measure of the “slack” 
of the cable. In deep water it is sup- 


doctor is the only slack man on the ship. 
He ostentatiously smokes in the most 
comfortable deck chair he can obtain, 
till gently but firmly lowered to the 
ground by some rapidly passing but irate 
cable official. 

In times of peace or idleness life on 
board a cable-ship is very similar to that 
on a liner, except that long voyages 
have made the men more intimate with 
each other than passengers thrown to- 
gether for merely a few weeks can ever 
be. Reading, photography, deck-cricket, 
and the ubiquitous ping-pong, are the 
chief amusements, varied by the occa- 
sional excitement occasioned by the sight 

















Picking up a cable buoy. 


posed that the cable does not touch 
bottom till it is some ten miles astern of 
the ship. 

The staff carried by a cable vessel 
may be divided into three departments : 
(1) the navigating, consisting of the 
officers of the ship, with the captain at 
their head ; (2) the engineers, who super- 
intend the laying of the cable, their chief 
being in command of the whole ex- 
pedition ; and (3) the electricians, Whilst 
cable work is progressing all three de- 
partments are naturally extremely hard 
worked ; the first not only navigating the 
ship along a most exact course, but care- 
fully mapping her actual positions by 
frequent observations ; the second super- 
intending the paying out; and the third 
taking turn and turn about to watch the 
“spot” of light. At such times the 


of the distant smoke of some passing 
steamer. 

The Anglia, the ship which laid the 
first portion of the Pacific Cable, is a 
beautifully equipped vessel of over six 
thousand tons. Like all cable-ships, she 
has twin screws in order to allow her to 
be easily manipulated. She left England 
in January last, and commenced her 
work at Southport, near Brisbane, on 
March 13th. The run to Norfolk Island 
was uneventful. On her way from this 
island to New Zealand, however, she 
encountered a heavy gale, which rendered 
her task extremely difficult, not to say 
unpleasant. Still, by March 24th New 
Zealand had been successfully connected, 
the Postmaster-General (Sir Joseph Ward) 
himself travelling up from Auckland 
to welcome the Axng/ia, and to witness 
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the laying of the New Zealand “ shore- 
end.” 

Nevertheless, the most trying time, and 
the one destined to produce a record 
in cable laying, was yet to come. ‘This 
occurred on the night of April 5th, on the 
voyage from Norfolk Island to Fiji. The 
falling barometer and heavy swell had all 
day heralded the approach of bad weather, 
and by ten o’clock the Anglia was in the 
toils of a cyclone. This increased in 
violence as the ship approached the 
centre, until about 4 a.m. it reached 
its height. At this time, owing to the 
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was being paid out, and, marvellous to 
relate, it never parted. Had it done so 
there |would have been a good deal of 
difficulty in recovering it, as the ocean 
at this point is some two thousand five 
hundred fathoms deep. 

After this Fiji was reached without 
incident a few days later, and joined to 
the outside world amidst great rejoicings 
and festivities ; a loyal message being sent 
to the King by the Acting-Governor, and 
graciously responded to. 

Apart from its Imperial aspect, as a 
connection between our two largest 





Suva, the capital of Fiji, the headquarters of the repairing-ship. 


mere force of the wind, it was impossible 
even to crawl along the exposed parts 
of the decks, and the waves were fre- 
quently sweeping over the boats and 
eigine-room skylight, thirty feet above 
the water-line. ‘lo add to the difficulties, 
the steam steering apparatus broke at the 
most critical time, and the ship had to 
be kept from getting broadside to the 
waves as best she could by the hand- 
steering gear and her two _ propellers. 
From 4 a.m., however (at which time 
the Anglia must have been close to the 
centre of the hurricane), the wind lessened, 
and by morning the storm had been 
safely passed. All this time the cable 


colonies, the Pacific Cable has a most 
important commercial value, especially 
as regards Australia and New Zealand. 
Hitherto the only way a cablegram could 
be sent from these places to America has 
been by a route which traversed three- 
quarters of the circumference of the globe, 
at a cost of seven shillings a word. Now 
it is calculated that they will communicate 
at something like two shillings a word. 
Further, there will now be an alternative 
route from England to Australasia, which 
should produce a wholesome competition 
with the existing lines. Its value to Fiji, 
hitherto cut off from the world, although 
the centre of government of our numerous 
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Laying the very first portion of the Pacific cable: the shore-end at Australia. 


The cable, as shown by the attached barrels, has almost reached land. ‘The hauling rope from 
the ship is shown to the left. 


Pacific possessions, is, needless to say, will traverse that ocean. ‘To the pioneer, 
immense. however, the greatest interest attaches, 

The present Pacific Cable is of course and we may fairly say that the completion 
the pioneer; before many years elapse of the present line will bring about a 
no doubt several, possibly many, cables great event in the world’s history. 


THE FELLOW-TRAVELLERS. 
BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 


edge reed anew guangpe here with me, 
Tose for good each other’s loads ! 
Here we come to the cross-roads ; 
Here must parting be. 


Where shall you five be to-night ? 
Where shall I? I little know. 
Loosed from you, I let you go 

Utterly from sight. 


Far away go taste and touch, 
Far go sight and sound and smell ! 
Fellow-travellers, fare you well, 
You I loved so much ! 











BY EDWIN 
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‘“ ” 


T’S a sing’lar thing,” observed the 
inspector of police, “but in all 
my twenty years’ experience I’ve 

never known a place that was called 

Paradise Place that wasn’t a low and 

brutal neighbourhood.” 

Having thus classified Paradise Place, 
and supplied an explanation of its most 
striking characteristics, the inspector of 
police lifted his glass of whiskey and 
soda: ‘Your very good health, sir,” he 
said to Hargreaves. 

“Yes, but my point is, Inspector,” 
remarked Hargreaves, “ my point is, that 
this is not a low neighbourhood. ‘This 
street’”"—he waved his hand to indicate 
the street upon which the dining-room 
window looked—“ is perfectly respectable 
and perfectly quiet—if it were not for 
that infernal slum at the back. If I were 
to make the same row in Wentworth 
Street that these blackguards make every 
night in Paradise Place I should be 
locked up.” 

“Not if you was to do it in your 
own house, sir,” interposed the inspector, 
with ready sympathy. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” exclaimed 
the householder, “that if I stand in 
my doorway and howl so as to awake 
the entire neighbourhood I can’t be 
prosecuted ?” 

“ Not if you was to step inside as soon 
as you see us coming you can’t,” said 
the inspector of police: “an English- 
tv man’s house is his castle, sir.” 

“ And as long as Paradise Place chooses 
to keep my family awake half the night 
there’s nothing for me to do?” asked 
Hargreaves bitterly. 

“We can put on an extra constable, 
sir,” said the inspector hopefully. “ And 
if that don’t do any good you could 
drop us a line, sir, at the station.” 

Hargreaves dropped more than one 
line to the station during the ensuing 
July ; for it was a hot month, and Paradise 
Place, stewing in its sinks, used to boil 








over in the sultry nights and fight on 
the doorsteps. ‘The rows began about 
half-past twelve, when the monied 
Paradise Placers were removed from the 
public-houses ; and went on in occasional 
spurts and unexpected renaissances until 
dawn. Paradise Place had, by some 
freak of the builder, remained a slum, 
while well-to-do houses had sprung up on 
either side of it. During July it vindi- 
cated its disreputability, and affronted the 
respectability of the flats and eligible 
residences surrounding it. 

Unlike the more fortunate of his neigh- 
bours in Wentworth Street, Hargreaves 
was not able to accompany his wife and 
family to the seaside, but was compelled 
to stay in town through August; and 
August was hotter than July. If in July 
Paradise Place had been a malignant 
nuisance, in August it became an_ in- 
tolerable burden. Hargreaves began to 
brood on it. The inspector, who generally 
followed up one of Hargreaves’ notes by 
appearing with unfailing affability at Har- 
greaves’ house next day, became a source 
of irritation only less exasperating than 
Paradise Place itself. 

One day in his club he was brooding 
over his wrongs, when a young man 
entered the club smoking-room, and 
catching Hargreaves’ eye, nodded to him 
before settling down comfortably to look 
over the Sfortsman. Hargreaves knew 
him as a young stockbroker of sporting 
tastes, and a sudden thought occurred 
to him. He crossed the smoking-room. 

** Gatehouse,” he said, without pre- 
liminary, “can you tell me how one finds 
the address of prizefighters ?” 

Gatehouse stared. 

“T’m afraid,” Hargreaves apologised, 
“that I haven’t quite put my wants 
clearly. What I want is what perhaps 
you would call a bruiser.” 

“Oh, I see,” said young Gatehouse, 
suddenly interested—‘‘a watcher.” 

“No: I don’t know that I want him 
26 
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to watch anything,” said Hargreaves. 
And then and there he plunged into an 
account of his grievances. 

Gatehouse heard him out. “I’m quite 
right,” he said: ‘what you want is a 
‘watcher.’ A ‘minder’ they are some- 
times called, because they get employ- 
ment from bookmakers at race-meetings 
where the crowd is rather tough. They 
‘mind’ the bookmaker ; and if any one 
tries to ‘bash’ him, well, then the 
‘minders’ do the ‘bashing.’ ” 

‘“*T rather think,” observed Hargreaves, 
“that a well-selected basher is what 
I want.” 

Gatehouse laughed. 

**Do you really mean it, Hargreaves ? 
Do you want a basher ?” 

Hargreaves hesitated: he was not quite 
sure if he did. “It would be rather 
an awkward thing to be mixed up with,” 
he demurred. 

“Oh, the ‘ minder’ takes all the risks,” 
Gatehouse hastened to explain ; “ it’s his 
business. All you do”—he seemed rather 
taken with the idea—“‘is to give the 
‘minder’ half a sovereign.” 

The remembrance of the row in Paradise 
Place which had kept him awake till 
three o’clock that morning surged up in 
Hargreaves’ mind. “I'll have a couple,” 
he said with resolution. He got up. 

“T forget, though,” he added: “ you 
haven’t yet told me where to find them.” 

“We'll soon find them,” said the young 
stockbroker, throwing aside his papers ; 
and a minute later they were outside. 

They went through Piccadilly ; and five 
minutes’ walk from the Circus brought 
them to a dingy public-house in a street 
which seemed to be composed of equal 
parts of birdcages and fried fish. Gate- 
house led the way through a door marked 
“Saloon,” and into a little bar parlour 
at the back. 

The landlord, sitting at a table, rose 

“to meet them. 

“Mr. Stinson, this is a friend of 
mine,” began Gatehouse. 

“Very pleased, I’m sure, sir,” said the 
landlord. 

“And the fact is, George,” continued 
Gatehouse familiarly, “we want to know 
if you can find him a couple of ‘minders.’” 

“ Why not?” asked Mr. Stinson agree- 
ably ; “I’m sure there’s plenty of respect- 
able young fellers abaht here as would 
be glad to take on a job like that. 
There’s Cocky Bilton, who’s just come 
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out; and young Levy, ’e’s got nothin’ to 
do just now. I saw ’im in here not 
more’n a quarter of a hour ago. Halbert!” 
called Mr. Stinson to the barman, getting 
up at the same time to pursue his 
inquiries into the bar, “just take and 
give a call.” 

“We don’t want,”—remarked Har- 
greaves to Gatehouse, with a rather 
nervous geniality—‘ we don’t want them 
too respectable.” 

“Wait till you see ’em,” replied Gate- 
house; and when a few minutes afterwards 
Mr. Stinson ushered the respectable young 
men into the bar parlour, Hargreaves 
felt that his apprehensions had been 
groundless, 

“T think these young fellers ‘ll do 
you?” observed Mr. Stinson, surveying 
his charges with some satisfaction. ‘“'l'ake 
off your ’ats, lads, and let the gentleman 
have a look at you.” 

The pair took off their hats, and as a 
final concession to elegance wiped their 
sleeves across their mouths. ‘The taller 
of them had hair of a shortness which 
emphasized in a very striking way the 
size of his ears; the shorter had a black 
eye. Neither of them looked as if 
washing occupied much of their leisure ; 
and they both had deplorable boots— 
the kind of boot which has no heel, 
and is draped at the back by a fringe of 
trouser. 

“This is young Levy,” said Mr. Stin- 
son; “and this is Cocky, who’s got into 
a bit of a misfortune lately. Cocky,” 
continued Mr. Stinson, ‘f what do you say 
to takin’ on a job of ‘watchin’’ for a 
gentleman ? ” 

“Only give us the word, guv’nor,” said 
Cocky Bilton, with husky cordiality, “ and 
we’re on ’im.” 

“H’m-m!” said Hargreaves, clearing 
his throat, as he saw that he was expected 
to take up the conversation : “ The fact 
is, I’m not exactly—in fact, it’s a little 
out of the usual . . . Won’t these gentle- 
men have something to drink?” he 
concluded tamely. 

‘**Give it a name, lads,’ 
Stinson encouragingly. 

‘““ Anyfink you like, sir,” said Cocky. 

“ Beggin’ your pardon, sir, a glass of 
Cooper, sir, “ll do me,” replied Levy. 


? 


observed Mr. 


While these orders were being executed 
Hargreaves went on to explain what he 
wanted. 

“It’s not a person, it’s a street; at 
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least not exactly a street. It’s called 
Paradise Place.” 

“ B’yswater ?” asked Cocky. 

“Near the Bayswater Road,” replied 
Hargreaves. 

*“T know it,” said Cocky Bilton: “a 
friend of mine, leastways he was a friend 
of mine, but ’e ain’t been abaht the last 
year or so, used to live there.” 

“Well,” continued Hargreaves, “it’s a 
rather noisy neighbourhood at nights.” 

“Tt is a bit thick,” 
agreed Cocky. 

“And I want you and 
your friend to—well, to 
keep it quiet, in fact.” 

There was a slight 
pause. 

“Tt’s a bit aht of our 
line, guv’nor,” observed 
the watcher. 

“Like as if we was 
bloomin’ coppers,” added 
Levy. 

“You don’t suppose 
the gent wants you to do 
the job for nothin’ ?” put 
in the landlord. 

“Oh no,” said Har- 
greaves ; “if a sovereign 
apiece——” 

“ Guv’nor,” said Cocky 
Bilton, “say no more.” 

“We might go and 
‘ave a look round now,” 
added Levy. 

Hargreaves said that 
was not quite necessary. 
After a few more direc- 
tions he suggested that 
that evening, which was 
Saturday, would be a 
convenient time ; and the 
two minders, shaking 
hands with him in an 
access of friendly feeling, 
melted away into the 
street again. 

“You was too ’asty, sir,” observed 
Mr. Stinson when they had gone. 

“T thought they seemed rather dis- 
inclined ——” 

“That was only their kid,” said Mr. 
Stinson: “ Lord love you! they’d ’ave the 
street dahn for five bob. Cocky Bilton’s 
on’y just done a month.” 

But Hargreaves was very well satisfied 
with his bargain ; and he hardly needed 
Gatehouse’s assurances that he need not 





** ‘Bill Wootton! ’ere’s some one settin 
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trouble himself with any feeling of re- 
sponsibility. It was quite clear to him 
that his mercenaries would not put them 
selves into any relations with the police 
that they could avoid. 

That night for the first time in several 
months he found himself looking forward 
to the movements of Paradise Place 
without distaste. Towards midnight, 
instead of going to bed, he put on his 
dressing gown, lighted a pipe and drew 


abaht your pal !'” 


up an armchair to the open window, 
with the pleasurable glow of one who has 
a comfortable stall on the first night of 
anew piece. It was rather quiet below, 
and Hargreaves began to hope he was 
not to be disappointed. 

Just before midnight, however, a stir 
began. It was just one of the ordinary 
affairs of Paradise Place, born less of 
any grave misunderstanding than of a 
sense that Saturday night would be in- 
complete without something of the kind. 
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On the stillness broke a voice, high- 
pitched—intended to aggrieve. 

*¢ Hirish ! ” 

No reply. 

“ Hirish !” continued the voice (from 
the first-floor front), ‘are you asleep or 
are you bloomin’ well dead ?” 

“Go to your bed,” retorted a voice 
from the street; “go to bed, you low 
woman.” 

“Har!” yelled the first-floor front, 
“ve blackguard Irishman, every one 
despises ye.” 

“It’s a lie,” retorted the street; “T’m 
liked by ivery wan.” 

So far the dialogue had proceeded on 
the lines of the Saturday night altercations, 
beginning as it were with Paradise Place 
badinage, and working itself up to repartee 
of a violently. personal character. 

“Call yourself a man!” pursued the 
voice at the window; “I wouldn’t give 
a ’andful o’ ¢e 

A window suddenly broke. 

* Phwat the divil!” 

A door crashed back in Paradise Place 
as if a heavy body had been suddenly 
flung against it; and a yell from the 
passage joined a shriek from the window. 
Hargreaves’ heart gave a jump. His 
allies had come. 

“ Bash ’im!” enjoined a husky voice ; 
and from sounds which rose from the 
Place, it was clear that this friendly 
operation was being conducted with great 
heartiness and vigour. 

Windows flew up all down Paradise 
Place, and Hargreaves for once ina way 
sympathised with this symptom of interest. 
Meanwhile the bashing went on. 

** Bill,” screamed the first-floor front, 
“ Bill Wootton! ’ere’s some one -settin’ 
abaht your pal!” 

Something that sounded like a window- 
frame splintered and smashed. ‘That was 
the real beginning. Paradise Place had 
a very tender regard for the sacred rights 
of its own property; and the breaking 
windows brought Paradise Placers out of 
the public-house in great haste. 

But Paradise Place was dark ; and the 
women at first-floor windows afforded very 
inadequate guidance to Paradise Placers 
already slightly hazy after the relaxation 
of the evening. So that Paradise Place 
in search of the foe not uncommonly 
found itself assaulted in the house of 
its friend. Flower-pots zealously but 
wildly aimed from upper windows added 





to the doubt in its mind. Very soon the 
only persons (besides Hargreaves) who 
really understood the true nature of the 
conflict were the two respectable young 
fellows provided by Mr. George Stinson. 
Their simple rule—as in the ancient 
Irish game of shinty—was to bash the 
nearest opponent. ‘The Paradise Placers, 
adopting a modification of the same 
principle, gradually became engaged in 
bashing one another. Up and down the 
Place the fight raged, now in individual 
combats and now in groups of three or 
four; sometimes piling itself up in 
struggling heaps in the gutter, and again 
resolving itself into fierce scuffles in the 
passages of the houses. Flower-pots and 
bottles smashed on the pavements ; 
screams and language of a very full- 
flavoured kind echoed up from the arena. 

Hargreaves, smoking his pipe at the 
window with grim satisfaction, felt that 
it was worth the money. 

It went on beyond one o’clock, and 
long after Cocky Bilton and young Levy 
had left the scene of their neighbours ; 
and it died down with loudly expressed 
threats to continue it next morning. 
‘Towards two o’clock Hargreaves thought 
he heard the voice of authority in the 
form of policemen venturing to order the 
stragglers to ‘move on out of them”; 
and he himself went to bed. He felt 
rather chilled and sleepy ; but it hardly 
occurred to him that it was a good hour 
past the time at which the Saturday night 
disturbances usually ended. 

The ornamental policeman who was 
usually to be found standing at the end 
of Wentworth Street seemed to Har- 
greaves to avoid his eye as he passed 
next morning. Hargreaves could not 
repress a chuckle. It was a chuckle 
which recurred to him at intervals all 
day. He dropped off to sleep with it 
at night. 

He was to learn in that week, how- 
ever, that his own idea of keeping Paradise 
Place in order, and Bilton and Levy’s 
conception of their mission to “‘ mind it,” 
were very different things. Hardly a 
night passed without some outbreak— 
usually sudden and decisive—but  ex- 
tremely disturbing while it lasted. Once 
or twice the fight was followed by a bass 
remonstrance of the police—who, how- 
ever, never came early enough to prevent 
it; and Hargreaves sometimes had an 
uneasy twinge of apprehension lest his 
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connection with the business should leak 
out. 

It was with quite a start one morning 
that he met the police inspector just as 
he was quitting his doorstep. 

“Good morning, sir,” he said. “I was 
just taking the liberty of dropping round 
to see you ! 

“Good morning,” returned Hargreaves 
with a sudden qualm. 


? 


He abandoned the idea as impracticable. 
At last a night arrived, however, which 
put a different complexion on the whole 
business. According to a custom which 
was annual, and from which Hargreaves 
remembered suffering once before when 
he had had to remain in London through 
August, a large proportion of Paradise 
Placers went in for a species of annual 





“We hear from 
our men,” pursued 
the inspector, “ that 
the Place has been 
very obstreperous of 
late; and I thought 
as you would like to 
know, sir, that we 
are doing our best 
under trying circum- 
stances.” 

‘There was an apolo- 
getic air about the 
inspector which in 
part reassured Har- 
greaves. 

“The disturbances 
have been very pro- 
nounced this week,” 
he remarked, _ re- 
covering himself. 

“Quite so, sit,” 
said the inspector ; 
“the truth is, sir, 
there’s a new element 
of disorder been im- 
ported into the place : 
some very disorderly 
characters, which we 
are doing our best 
to cope with. We 
had one of them up 
at the station this 
morning, sir!” 

Hargreaves’ jaw 
ren Pf the 
‘minders ” from the 
Dials got into the 
police court what might not come out ? 

“ But,” concluded the inspector, “ no 
evidence being forthcoming from Paradise 
Place, we had to dismiss him. But we 
shall have our eye on him, sir.” 

After a specially vivid outbreak that 
night, Hargreaves almost considered the 
desperate expedient of going down to try 
to intercept Cocky Bilton and his friend 
on their way from the Place, and explain 
to them his altered views of the situation. 











“‘*Good mornin’, guu'nor,’ said he.” 


beanfeast—partly supported by voluntary 
contribution, but the basis of it supplied 
by the proprietor of some neighbouring 
mews. 

From this entertainment Paradise 
Placers returned about eleven o’clock in 
waggonettes that left a trail of concertina 
behind. They were in extremely high 
spirits and they had by no means ex- 
hausted the beer. Consequently they 
continued to sing ballads of a slightly 
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sentimental nature long after the usual 
hour. 

Hargreaves had long given up the idea 
of going to bed early; and on this night 
he listened with an added interest, be- 
cause he wondered if this annual union 
of hearts in Paradise Place would be 
interrupted by the zeal of Cocky Bilton. 
To his great surprise it was not. ‘There 
was peace in Paradise Place. There 
were many songs, and there was a: great 
deal of concertina ; no doubt, also, much 
beer: and there was even an illumination 
in the form of Chinese lanterns. But the 
thing that struck him most was that one 
of the songs with a melancholy chorus— 
it referred apparently to a disused cab- 
horse, of whom it spoke as “a good old 
‘’as been’”—-was sung in a sepulchral 
growl which had something oddly familiar 
in it. 

The voice lingered in Hargreaves’ ear 
much more vividly than its intrinsic 
merits entitled it to do. It implanted a 
suspicion in Hargreaves’ mind which kept 
him awake long after the Place had grown 
silent, and which he could not, try as 
he might, dismiss when he _ awoke. 
Impelled by an expectation which he 
could not define, he diverted his usual 
walk to the District railway station, so 
as to pass by the neighbouring livery 
stables. As he neared it, vaguely ex- 
pectant, the expectation became realised. 
Propped up against the sunny side of a 
wall were two figures which he _ re- 
membered quite well. They looked even 
more disreputable in the sunlight than 
they had done in Mr. Stinson’s_ bar 
parlour ; and Cocky Bilton bore signs of 
recent exertions in the form of a plum- 
coloured eye. Young Levy’s face was 


chequered with _ sticking-plaster. The 
recognition was mutual. They both stood 
away from the wall. Cocky Bilton 


assumed an affable grin. 
“Good mornin’, guv’nor,” said he. 
Hargreaves looked hastily round to see 


if any police were in sight. ‘I’ve been 
waiting to see you,” he began hurriedly. 

** Beggin’ your pardon, sir,” returned 
Bilton, “but we didn’t like to come 
rahnd, sir.” 

“Oh!” said Hargreaves, rather staggered, 
“you knew where I lived ?” 

“Watched you come aht, sir,” said the 
minders. 

“ Well, the fact is,” went on Hargreaves, 
realising that this fact gave an additional 
reason for not wasting time—‘ the fact 
is, I think perhaps you might as well 
give up the job now.” 

“Guv’nor,” said Bilton, “we ’ope as 
we've give satisfaction ?” 

“Oh, quite so, quite so,” said Har- 
greaves ; “‘you’ve done excellently. Of 
course I may want. you again!” 

“Well, guv’nor, if you do,” replied 
Cocky Bilton, “you'll always find us 
’andy.” 

“Tm sure I shall,” agreed Hargreaves, 
glad to find his retainers so complaisant. 

“ Because the fact is,” went on Cocky 
Bilton, “after the night we was run up to 
the station, some of the blokes be’aved 
to us very well—didn’t they, Alf?” 

“ Be’aved ’ansome. Most,” said young 
Levy. 

** And so the consekence is,” concluded 
Bilton, “me and Alf ’avin’ found what 
you might call a ’angin’-on job in these 
yere mews, ‘ave took our lodgins in the 
Place. And I reckon now we're there, 
we shall stop there !” 

It took Hargreaves some minutes to 
grasp the full import of the situation. 
When he did he bade his neighbours a 
rather hurried good-morning. ‘There were 
three rows in Paradise Place during the 
next seven days ; and twice he learnt that 
two men, of whose identity he was in no 
doubt whatever, had been to see him. 
He then went away to the seaside. 

There is now a notice up in Went- 
worth Street that a handsome residence 
is to let—unfurnished. 
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Mr. Jarrott's 70-h.p. Panhard. 


Probably the fastest car in the world. 





THE MOTOR-CAR AND ITS PROBLEMS. 


BY THE HON. J. SCOTT-MONTAGU, M.P. 


HE public, and even in some cases 
motorists themselves, hardly 
seem to realise the great economic 

and social revolution which is being 
brought about by the use of mechanical 
traction on our roads. It is only six 
years this November since the “ red flag ” 
Act was repealed, and since then wonder- 
ful strides have been made by the manu- 
facturers of this and other countries in the 
perfection of the new road vehicles. Of 
course—and why is it necessary to say of 
course?—England has been behind the 
Continent, entirely because restrictive laws 
prevented the use of automobiles here ; 
and even to-day there are a number of 
people who would be only too delighted 
to see these new vehicles abolished alto- 
gether. 

Motor-cars may be divided into three 
general classes—the electric car, mainly 
used so far for town work, and the 
petrol and steam cars, which have, as a 
rule, greater carrying and greater speed 





capacity. As cars worked by the ex- 
plosions of petrol vapour form about 
go per cent. of the total, it is interesting 
to observe that the principle on which 
they are worked is very old, and has been 
in use in the form of gas engines since 
1866, when Otto invented the system—the 
only difference being that the petrol car 
of to-day vaporises the petroleum spirit, 
and so creates its own explosive mixture, 
instead of gas being laid on from a 
separate plant. 

But if the explosive engine is no new 
thing, the steam road-carriage is far older. 
For twenty years preceding the railroad 
era, a large number of steam carriages 
and coaches were running in this country, 
some achieving quite respectable distances 
and speeds; but their development was 
eventually prevented by law, and in some 
cases by main force, for fear that the 
horse and coaching interest of those 
days should be seriously affected. Un- 
usually large stones were laid down to 
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impede their course, pranks were played 
with the machinery when no one was 
looking, and with the general consent of 
the population a policy of extermination, 
ending in destructive legislation, was 
pursued. Thus, while England might 
have been at least a quarter of a century 
ahead of any other country in the matter 
of mechanical locomotion, and now be 
the chief centre of manufacture for the 
whole world, we are at the present 
absolutely in our infancy as regards auto- 
mobile manufacture, and are learning 
laboriously, though I am glad to say 
quickly, from our foreign rivals. 

That the Gordon-Bennett race was won 
this year by an English Napier car, driven 
by Mr. Edge, is a proof of this, and is 
very cheering. ‘There is very little, as 
a matter of fact, to grumble at in the 
matter of the details of the English car of 
to-day: we are doing the best we can, 
and three or four firms are working 
industriously and intelligently to recover 
from the effect of our bad start. Never- 
theless, about a million sterling this year 
will go out of the country to pay for cars 
of foreign manufacture, and all this ought 
to have been retained at home. 

At the present moment the popular 
attitude in this country seems to me to be 


rapidly changing. First of all the public 
at large disbelieved in the real practical 
usefulness of the automobile ; then they 
became interested ; and finally are divided 
into two classes—those who look with 
favour on the new movement, and those 
who, from interested motives or from 
personal fear, dislike it, and are openly or 
covertly hostile. Of course, it would be 
hypocritical to pretend that the breeder of 
anything but the finest type of horse, the 
harness-maker, the stableman, and the 
like, will not suffer from a_ revolution 
of this magnitude, as the use of the 
horse must largely diminish. — Still, if 
he is wise, a member of this class—take 
for instance the harness-maker—need not 
lose, if only he realises that he must alter 
his ideas, for there must be an_ ever- 
increasing demand for leather-work for 
car bodies. As to the horse-breeder, 
the type kept for racing, hunting, and 


hack purposes will probably sell as well 


as ever. 

A good deal of the dislike of the 
anti-motorist public for the new locomo- 
tion arises from ignorance. The spanner 
and the cold chisel are mysteries to 
the average man. One sees this daily 
in every small domestic matter, from 
the water-tap to the door-hinge, for the 
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The Duke of Marlborough’s car. 


carpenter or plumber is called in when 
the householder himself, with a hammer 
and a few nails, or a spanner and a file, 
could right the matter himself. A horror 
of anything mechanical also prevails among 
the well-to-do classes; and often ladies 
and gentlemen, who nowadays take part 
in games and sports which necessarily 
involve careful calculation and observa- 
tion, are nevertheless unable to adjust 
the cone of their bicycle wheel, or mend 
a puncture properly. While out shooting 
or hunting, mud or even blood may 
sometimes spot their attire unheeded, but 
a drop of oil or petrol is looked upon as 
a veritable personal calamity. 

A fallacy also exists that any one can 
handle a horse: you pull the left rein and 
the animal goes to the left, you pull the 
right and the opposite happens ; you pull 
both and the animal generally stops—but 
it sometimes won’t. The horse is, in 
reality, far from being fool-proof, and there 
are few who can harness their own horses, 
and still fewer who know how to drive 
with judgment, or make the horse pass an 
object which he fears. Public opinion, 
nevertheless, accepts the theory that the 
horse, as a rule, is a safe animal. ‘The 
motor-car, on the other hand, is a sealed 
book and a mystery. The public only 


see an array of handles and tubes, and 
the only thing easily understandable is the 
steering-wheel, which, from the analogy 
of boating and shipping experience, they 


know has something to do with the 
steering. Bicycles and motor-cars are 


however gradually educating the public 
mind, and already we are all becoming 
more and more mechanical. ‘To the 
children of to-day, when they are grown 
up, a motor-car will seem more easy to 
comprehend—as indeed it is—than a 
horse, and the constant remark of to-day, 
*‘T understand nothing whatever about 
motor-cars,” will be looked upon as a 
confession of unusual ignorance. 

Just lately we have had reported in the 
press a number of motor-car accidents ; 
but if these are carefully looked into, it 
will be found in most cases that they 
result from the uncontrollability of a 
horse or its mismanagement by the driver. 
If a horse meets a brass band coming 
down a road, and, being frightened, bolts 
over the hedge and overturns the cart, 
the press does not call it a ‘band acci- 
dent,” or suggest that the big drum or 
trombone is to blame; and yet such 
accidents are always occurring, especially 
near military centres. Sometimes on a 
moonlight night there is a gleam on a 
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puddle in the roadway, and your horse 
shies violently; you do not call this a 
“puddle accident,” or suggest that the 
moon had no right to reflect itself in 
such a way as to frighten your horse. But 
every one of the accidents where a motor- 
car is concerned, ever so remotely, is 
called ‘fa motor accident.” Of course 
there are true motor-car accidents, when 
collisions occur between automobiles, or 
where there is some defect in the con- 
trolling gear, and the automobile runs off 
the road, causing damage either to its 
occupants or some one else. But I main- 
tain-—although it may seem a. startling 
statement—that motor-cars are not more 
dangerous in the hands of novices than 
is a horse with an inexperienced rider or 
driver. 

This brings me to another much- 
debated point—should motor drivers be 
subject to an examination as to proficiency, 
and be certificated by a Government 
authority? In France a department of 
the Ministry of Mines undertakes the 
examination, which includes driving up 
and down hill, stopping and _ starting, 
driving forwards and backwards, and a 
knowledge of what happens when the 
various handles controlling the machinery 
are moved. Although it is no argument 
against the system, yet probably in France 
there is more reckless driving than in any 
other country ; and it is hardly necessary 
to add that no kind of Government regula- 
tion will instil common-sense or prudence 
into the head of a person who may be 
a skilful driver, but is naturally rash or 
inconsiderate. And if you are to examine 
and license motor-car drivers, why not also 
all those who control moving vehicles— 
bicyclists, for instance, who ride at high 
speed, and who, on account of their 
noiselessness, are much more dangerous ? 
And as to the horse-drawn vehicle, is 
not a certificate far more necessary for the 
driver of a four-in-hand or tandem, or 
even the rider in a steeple-chase? The 
truth is that every form of motion has its 
dangers, not only to those in charge but 
to those of the public who may be near. 
Of course, for a professional a license 
may justly be required, as it is now in the 
case of cab-drivers and omnibus-drivers, 
who have to pass an examination in the 
control of their vehicles through the 
crowded London streets, and who are 
supposed to possess a more or less 
complete knowledge of locality. But the 
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private owner has always been regarded 
by statute as being on a different basis, 
and merely amenable to the ordinary law 
of furious driving, and the civil law in 
case of accident. If public anxiety is any 
way appeased by having an examination 
similar to the one in France, I am sure 
that motorists as a whole will not object ; 
but I for one anticipate no useful result, 
as the trial cannot be made long or 
complete enough to judge whether a man 
in 10,090 miles of driving will always act 
with that prudence and moderation which 
is desirable not only in motor driving, but 
in every other walk of life. 

There is unhappily no doubt that a 
small—I believe a very small—number 
of drivers use their motor-cars in an 
ungentlemanlike fashion on the road, to 
the detriment of the other users, making 
a system of numbering and registration, 
such as exists now in France, desirable. 
This system would, I think, be of benefit 
both for the protection of the general 
public and of the reasonable motor-car 
driver, for the detection of those motorists 
who do not behave well would assuredly 
follow. Of course there would be hard 
cases at first, where there were mistakes 
as to numbers; and tiresome journeys 
would sometimes have to be made to 
answer frivolous charges ; but .peed intoxi- 
cation—a most dangerous mental disease 
-—will be checked, and a sobering effect 
produced by easy identification. I am 
quite well aware that in writing this I 
am speaking contrary to the wishes of a 
section both ef the Automobile Club and 
motorists generally, who object, logically 
enough, to any system of numbering on 
their vehicles unless all other vehicles are 
compelled to adopt a similar identification. 

But I do not think that the motorist’s 
demand from this point of view is quite 
reasonable. There is no doubt that we 
are an exceptional class of traffic, and that 
a motor from the distance of a hundred 
miles may be passing through a town as 
often as if it hailed from a mile only. If 
damage is done, identification is at present 
difficult to establish. But, all the same, in 
some cases numbering will really affect the 
question but little. A gentleman habitually 
living in one district is well known per- 
sonally, and his motor-car is also just as 
well known. My friend Mr. Alfred 


Harmsworth is probably known by sight, 
and his cars also, to every police constable 
on the much-police-trapped Ripley. Road ; 
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and personally I am known to most of 
the police throughout the south of the 
county of Hampshire (I hope not in 
anything but a pleasant sense), and identi- 
fication can make no difference in these 
sort of cases. The Duke of Sutherland 
is known everywhere at Trentham, and 
the Duke of Beaufort at Badminton, and 
numbers in their cases would only be 
slight disfigurements, and could not 
produce any more identification than at 
present. . Ask any constable on the main 
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reasonable that some concession with 
regard to speed should be made. ‘The 
present tivelve-miles-an-hour limit is as 
inelastic as it is ridiculous. ‘The legal 
limit through a village crowded with 
children and unattended horses and carts 
—the latter a form of law-breaking which 
the police somehow never seem to notice 
—may be highly dangerous, whereas, 
given a clear road, say on Hartford 
Bridge Flats or straight and deserted 
stretches of the Great North Road, you 

















General Baden-Powell in his car. 


roads leading out of London, and he will 
tell you at once that he and his colleagues 
know forty or fifty regular motorists 
perfectly well. The owner-driver is not 
often really to blame, and I do not think 
he need fear numbering : it is the mechanic 
driver on his master’s car out for a spree 
who is so often a cause of trouble ; and 
if numbers are adopted he will not be 
so keen to do a record or race against 
another owner’s car. 

At the same time, if numbering and 
registration are introduced, it is only 





cannot truthfully say that any speed 
is dangerous; and, after all, the fear 
of death or injury is always a sufficient 
deterrent to the driver not to run 
any undue risks on his own account, ° 
when his own skin and that of those 
whom he is conveying are concerned. 
I do not consider that the question of 
speed fer se enters very largely into the 
question of safety or danger. The real 
factor is the power of control. 

A motor-car can be stopped, turned or 
manipulated in less time than it takes to say 
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so bya skilful driver, and herein lies the 
inherent element of safety. An uncon- 
trollable car is a dangerous thing, as is 
also an uncontrollable horse ; but whereas 
with a very little knowledge one can 
alter one’s steering gear or brakes (and 


catching. And if the police cannot now 
watch even a few main arteries of traffic 
sufficiently to prevent any car exceeding 
the legal limit, what will happen in a 
few years’ time, when there will be ten 
or possibly twenty times as many cars 

on the roads? Are the 











constables also to en- 
deavour to watch every 
high-road, cross-road, and 
by-road? = This_ is_ ob- 
viously impossible; and 
in addition the offenders 
will as likely as not 
include cabinet ministers, 
members of parliament, 
judges, county councillors, 
magistrates, and the like 
-—the makers and _ ad- 
ministrators of the law 
all breaking regulations 
which they recognise as 
absurd. Perhaps then it 
will be a case of solvitur 
risu. 

Whatever new legisla- 
tion is brought forward, 
let us have elasticity, 








A motor ’bus, 


controllability is almost entirely a matter 
of these two), in the case of a horse, 
except by long and careful training, or 
a more severe bit, you cannot alter its 
behaviour, and moreover some horses are 
now and will always be uncontrollable. 
It is no use complaining about the danger 
of motor-cars so long as farmers, for 
instance, allow one small boy, @/a¢. 12, to 
take charge of two huge cart-horses, all 
three of them absolutely uneducated as 
to ordinary road sights. If an accident 
happens it is the uncontrollable horse 
and not the controllable car which is to 
blame. ‘Theoretically everything on the 
highway should be under control, but 
many animals are found on the public 
roads which are absolutely uncontrollable 
—for instance, bullocks, sheep, and 
unbroken horses. 

And again, supposing the present regu- 
lation is maintained, where is the police 
force to come from to ensure the law of 
twelve miles an hour being respected ? 
Ask any of the chief constables of the 
home counties, and they will confess that 
it is becoming daily more and more 
difficult to find men to place on the 
highways for the purpose of motor- 


although more — severe 
penalties for undoubted 
cases of furious driving in crowded streets 
may have to be a corollary. Why, as a 
preliminary measure, do not town and 
county councils put up warning notices 
at dangerous corners and at the entrances 
of towns and villages desiring the motorist 
to go slowly? In France placards of this 
sort have had an undoubtedly good effect. 
On a main road, where there are sharp 
comers, it is a good plan also to cut 
the hedges where they are found to 
obscure a view of the road ; and of course 
a wide, well-made road at once removes 
a great many dangers to traffic. As 
regards motorists themselves, if they would 
only use their cars with discretion, and 
always behave as gentlemen should, 
prejudice would eventually die down. 
The same kind of animosity now 
prevailing against motorists existed in 
the minds of the rural population at 
the beginning of railways and cycling, 
and now such feelings exist no longer. 
To sum up, then, the speed question 
is really the question of control, and 
with regard to future legislation there 
must be “ give-and-take ” on both sides. 
Lately much has been written as regards 
motor-car accidents ; but the sort of argu- 
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ments generally might equally be brought 
forward against trains, trams, horses, or 
even ocean liners. Danger in varying 
degree is ever ‘present. As you sit in a 
room the ceiling may fall on your head ; if 
you walk out you may slip down and 
break a leg; if riding, the horse may 
throw you; you may be crushed in a 
railway accident, or drowned in a collision 
at sea; but because life happens to be 
sometimes lost, or people are injured, 
the progress of the world cannot be 
arrested, or new means of locomotion 
prohibited. Accidents arevery regrettable ; 
but so long as frail human nature exists, 
there will occasionally be failure of memory 
as in the case of a signalman, or care- 
lessness in the case of the captain of 


of our social life will be altered. 
Among other results prosperity will return 
to the country districts, and immense 
benefit will accrue to agriculture, an 
obvious result of easier and quicker 
locomotion. Already there is a motor 
machine which will mow crops; and, as 
regards remote country districts, before 
long the railway companies may be 
building motor-roads instead of branch 
lines for development purposes. Eventu- 
ally motor-roads on a gigantic scale will 
probably be made all over the country, 
the railroads of to-day being converted 
into mono-railroads, conveying passengers 
at upwards of a hundred miles an hour. 
There are collieries within a hundred 
miles of London which will probably 

















A motor in the harvest field. 


a liner, or, again, failure of the steering 
gear of a motor. 

With regard to the question of taxation, 
I believe there is a prevailing popular 
impression that motor-cars are not taxed. 
“Why not tax the beastly things?” is a 
common remark. As a matter of fact, 
the taxes to which they are subjected 
are peculiarly heavy. In addition to the 
ordinary carriage tax they pay a surcharge 
of two guineas if the car exceeds one 
ton, and three guineas if it exceeds two 
tons—or from 33 to 50 per cent. more 
than an ordinary horse-drawn vehicle. 

Looking into the future, although I 
am aware that I am open to the charge of 
being an enthusiast, I believe that the 
revolution which will be produced by 
mechanical road-vehicles has not yet been 
realised by any one. All the conditions 


have their own motor trolleys delivering 
coal at your door direct. ‘The straw- 
berries from Botley, the cherries from 
Kent, and fresh fish from the North Sea, 
will come direct to your door, or to 
the retailer, from their respective districts 
without any intermediate handling, and, 
what is more important, no intermediate 
profit. The wear-and-tear on the high- 
ways will diminish—fewer iron hoofs 
existing to grind them into dust or mud 
as the case may be. Half the smells, 
also, of our town life will disappear, 
and there will be no watering needed 
in the case of wood paving and asphalte 
to remove the fecal débris. Then, to 
manufacture and superintend this vast 
quantity of mechanical vehicles, there 
will be a great demand for mechanically 
minded men, which the north of England, 
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where the profession of mechanics seems 
to be almost inborn, will naturally supply, 
and the country house without its mechanic 
and superintendent of motor-cars will be 
as rare as their existence is to-day. Rivers 
will be dammed up, and old water-mills 
and windmills utilised, to provide electri- 
city ; for whether Mr. Edison has already 
achieved success with his new storage 
cells or not, there will be invented sooner 
or later a cheap and economical form of 
storing electricity. Near the coast the 
force of the ocean tides will be utilised by 
means of paddle floats, supplying perhaps 
motive power to ships as well as land 
motors. 

In politics, the question of traction 
may shortly overshadow in importance 
all others, and most candidates for parlia- 


mentary, county council or any district 
council honours will not only of necessity 
possess motor-cars for use in canvassing 
and speechifying, but be expected to 
have an elementary knowledge of traction 
problems. ‘This great revolution is be- 
ginning to arouse keen antipathies, as 
is natural. But its development cannot 
now be arrested, and will be so far- 
reaching, and so greatly affect our social, 
political, and economic conditions, that 
no one can foretell the ultimate effect. 
The problem before Parliament and the 
nation to-day is how to hasten this benefi- 
cent process of evolution and encourage 
this vast coming industry, while at the 
same time protecting the interests of 
the non-motoring public on the King’s 
Highway. 

















Thornycroft's motor waggon. 
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HE Worldly. Hope men set their Hearts upon 
Turns Ashes—or it prospers; and anon, 


Like Snow upon the Desert’s dusty Face 


Lighting a little Hour or two—is gone, 


FitzGERALD, Omar Khayydm XIV. 


[The copyright of these verses belongs to Messrs. Macmillan & Co., by whose termission they are quoted. | 
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Georgina Duchess of Devonshire. 








(See page 424) 
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ILLUSTRATED BY FACSIMILES OF OLD PRINTS IN THE COLLECTION OF DR. 


HE erection of the Queen’s Memo- 
rial will effect still another trans- 
formation in the Mall and the 

Park, which have already seen so many 


changes. In the present day, forsaken 
as it is by Fashion, we are apt to forget 
the time when, far in advance of Hyde 


Park, St. James’s Park was the favoured 
resort of the grand world of London. It 
owes its name to the pious act of some 
good citizens, who, some time in the 
twelfth century, chose a portion of this 
part of the forest belonging to Westminster 
as a site of the hospital for ‘“ fourteen 
poor leprous maidens,” which they founded 
and placed under the patronage of St. 
James. 

In Henry VIII.’s reign, the near neigh- 
bourhood of the Spital to Whitehall being 
an eyesore to him, he effected a com- 
pound with Eton College and an exchange 
with the Abbot of Westminster, for the 
demolition of the house and the posses- 
sion of about one hundred acres of the 
surrounding ground, which he turned into 
St. James’s Park, and on the ancient site 
built a ‘faire manor house of goodly 
size.” ‘This house became a supplement- 
ary palace to the royal palace of White- 
hall, and was frequently occupied by the 
reigning sovereign. 

Mary, Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I. 
resided here. Here it was that the un- 
fortunate Charles spent his few last days 
on earth, and was escorted thence through 
the Park on foot to the scaffold on which 
he was to suffer his tragic end. Another 
unfortunate Prince—the old Pretender— 
was born here. Mary of Modena’s bed 
stood dangerously near the back stairs, 
up which scandal carried an_ infant, 
surreptitiously, in a warming-pan, to be 
passed off as the legitimate heir to the 
English Crown. 

In 1652, when Hyde Park and other 
possessions of the Crown were sold for 
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the benefit of the Commonwealth, the 
House of Commons ordered that “ James’ 
Park ” should be spared ; but, though the 
ladies and gentlemen of Cromwell’s Court 
were permitted to enter, the general public 
was still excluded, and seemingly con- 
tinued to be until after the Restoration, 
when Charles II., who took no man to 
be seriously his enemy, threw open to 
all his loving subjects the Park, which 
was his favourite pleasure resort. Then 
began the palmy days of the Mall and 
of St. James’s Park, when Pepys was 
delighted by the sight of the King 
gallanting with Lady Castlemaine, Mrs. 
Stuart, and other gay ladies, “ they talking 
and fiddling with their hats and feathers, 
changing and trying on one another's 
heads and laughing,” while Evelyn was 
gravely scandalised by having to look on 
while the “merry monarch” held dis- 
course with “Mrs. Nelly, as they call 
an impudent comedian, she looking out 
from her garden on a terrace at the top 
of the wall.” 

This terrace ran at the back of her 
house, on the south side of Pall Mall, 
the site, No. 79, occupied, when Mr. 
Timbs wrote his “‘ Curiosities of London,” 
by the offices of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 


Parts. It is now a part of the War 
Office. 
The game of pall-mall had _ been 


popular in England for some years ; both 
the royal brothers Charles and James 
were ardent players. Pepys tells us, 
under date April 2nd, 1661, ‘To St. 
James’s Park, where I saw the duke of 
York playing Pellmell, the first time that 
ever I saw the sport.” 

Early in his reign Charles commenced 
a new Mall, which extended the whole 
length of the Park—and was bordered on 
each side by a handsome avenue of 
trees, “ goodly elms” and “ sweet flowering 
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Rosamond’s Pond, 


limes.” Whether this was identical with 
the gravel walk which now runs from 
the Green Park to Spring Gardens 
is uncertain, but they were certainly 
parallel and very near to each other. 
We are told that “the site now occupied 
by Marlborough House was a pheasant 
walk, in which peacocks, guinea hens, 
and other fowl were kept.” 

The formation of the canal was another 
of the King’s improvements. Here the 
courtiers in winter, when the water was 
frozen over, indulged in skating, which 
they had learnt in Holland. Pepys says: 
“In the Park, where I first in my life, it 
being a great frost, did see people sliding 
with their skea¢es, which is a very pretty 
ait,” 

Near by this canal was the once noted 
Rosamond’s Pond, celebrated as a favourite 
rendezvous for intrigues, and as a chosen 
spot when unfortunate lovers decided to 
end their woes in a watery grave. In 
No. 171 of the Zatder Philander desires 
Clarinda to meet him at Rosamond’s 
Pond, vowing that in case she will not 
do so she shall see his body floating on 
the lake “ of love.” 

Although no monarch after Charles 
made St. James’s Park his favourite 


promenade, it still continued to be the 
fashionable resort for the people. Here 
in the Mall—no longer given up to 
players of the game—our modish fore- 
fathers strutted up and down, indulging 
in all the freedom of intercourse per- 
mitted in those dissolute days. 

Except on Sundays the company must 
be of the fom; and, reflected in those 
looking-glasses of manners—the comedies 
of that time—we find that St. James’s 
Park was the place par excellence for 
intrigues, assignations, and the many risky 
merrymakings then indulged in by persons 
of rank and fashion. 

Scattered about the Park were houses 
and arbours where wine and refreshments 
could be had, and long after midnight 
and well into the small hours these gay 
roisterers sang and danced, while hired 
musicians with torches and flambeaux 
“made music for them.” More for con- 
cealment than to hide their blushes, the 
rollicking fair ones screened their faces 
with small black satin masks and_ their 
figures by large cloaks with big roomy 
hoods. A letter from the second Earl 
of Chesterfield is addressed “To one 
who walked 4 whole nights with me in 
St. Jeames’s Park and yet I never knew 
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who she was”; and in Cibber’s Doudle 
Gallant Sir Solomon says : 

“Tl step into the Park and see if I 
can meet with my hopeful spouse there! 
Engaged in some innocent freedom, as she 
calls it, such as walking in a mask, to 
laugh at the impertinence of fops that 
don’t know her; but ‘tis more likely a plot 
to intrigue with those that do.” 


The fashionable hour for promenading 
in the Mall was from twelve to one— 
before the two o’clock dinner—and again 
at seven in the evening. ‘There might 
be seen ‘ the Clarindas, Sylvias, Belindas 
of the Zatlers and Spectators click-clack- 
ing along on their high-heeled shoes ; 
patched and painted, hooped and_far- 
thingaled, adorned with fly caps, top 
knots and commodes, tight-laced bodices, 
embroidered aprons, and _ beflounced 
petticoats.” By their sides, ogling, sigh- 
ing, delighting their fair listeners with 
their “ Zuscious conversation,” walked the 
Corydons and Philanders tricked out in 
parti-coloured satin coats and flowered 
waistcoats. Under their arms they carried 
the little hats which later would be 
perched on top of their powdered wigs. 
A sword hung at each one’s side, and 
a clouded cane dangled from the fifth 
button, on which alone it was orthodox 
to hang it. 

In “A Ramble through London by a 
True-Born Englishman ” we read : 

“The beauty of the Mall is almost past 
description; what can be a more glorious 
sight than the Body of the Nobility of our 
three Kingdoms on a fine spring “morning 
in so short a Compass,—and when freed 
from mixed Crowds of saucy Fops and 
City Gentry People of Quality’s Mien and 
Behaviour being sufficient to discover them 
without dependence upon ‘Taylors and 
Manteaumakers, those of real Rank carrying 
an Air of Dignity and Greatness in their 
aspects.—Often-times those much _ below 
will endeavour to mimick the Great Ones, 
but they appear very mean Copies of fine 
Originals ; the Ludgate Hill Hobble, the 
Cheapside Swing, and the general City 
Jolt and Wriggle being easily perceived 
through all the Artifices the Syzar/s and 
Perts put upon them. A man may Damn 
with a good Air, Dress well, Drink, even 
hum over two or three Opera Tunes and 
pass in all the wards of the City for a 
well-bred Person, but towards St. James’s 
he won’t pass muster but is return’d back 
to Leadenhall like a Counterfeit Guinea, 
that won't go.” 


It was in this Mall, among the “ crowd 


” 


of fine quality,” that between the years 
1740 and 1750 a little girl ran entreating 
the gallants to buy her posies. ‘‘ Nosegay 
Fan” they called her—little thinking that 
many of them would live to see the not 
far-off day when this poor little run-the- 
streets, as Mrs. Abington, would be the 
idol of the public, the muse of comedy, 
and would set the fashion in dress to 
all the modish women in London. 

Until well on in George III.’s reign 
carriages were not permitted to drive 
through St. James’s Park. Only a 
favoured few enjoyed the privilege, and 
their names were posted at the entrance 
gates. Mrs. Harris, writing to her son 
in February 1774, says: ‘“ Your father’s 
coach has liberty to go through St. 
James’s Park ; your sisters and I flattered 
ourselves we might have an opportunity 
of kissing our hands and bowing to 
many of our friends who were walking 
in the Mall, but to our great disappoint- 
ment there was such a fog in the Park 
that we could neither see nor be seen.” 

Although George II. held his Court 
at Kensington it was not an unfrequent 
circumstance for Queen Caroline, attended 
by her fair bevy of maids of honour, to 
take the air in St. James’s Park. A 
distinguished foreigner who paid a visit 
to London about this time was such an 
admirer of our deé/es that he vows, “ If 
ever I were sufficiently forsaken of God 
and men to hang myself for love, it 
should be for an English lady.” 

Two beautiful Irish girls made their 
appearance in London about this time, 
and caused quite a furore in the world 
of fashion. Horace Walpole writes to his 
friend Mann :— 

“You who knew England in other times 
will find it difficult to conceive what in- 
difference reigns with regard to ministers 
and their squabbles. The two Miss 
Gunnings are twenty times more the subject 
of conversation.” 

Wherever they showed themselves these 
goddesses were mobbed and run after ; 
Elizabeth, the younger and handsomer of 
the two, married that Duke of Hamilton 
for whose loss poor Miss Chudleigh was 
still smarting. ‘The Duchess subsequently 
became Duchess of Argyle. Her sister 
Maria became Countess of Coventry. A 
great commotion was caused in June 
1759 by this lady and Walpole’s niece, 
Lady Waldegrave, being mobbed and 
insulted one Sunday evening while walking 
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in St. James’s Park. . The gentlemen who 
incited the crowd to perpetrate this 
outrage were taken into custody—when 
they gave as an excuse that they had 
mistaken the ladies for Kitty .Fisher and 
her companion. 

In the Daily Advertiser of the follow- 
ing day a humble apology was made, and 
an assurance given of good conduct in 
the future. But in the meantime the 
occurrence had reached the ears of the 
King, who at once ordered that in future 
“whene'er these fair ones took their 
walks abroad a body-guard should attend 
them ” ; and, emboldened by the presence 
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protection of one or two ladies gave no 
small offence to the rest of the company, 
who were frequently obliged to go out of 
their path to make way for the procession. 
It has long been the privilege of the good 
people of the metropolis to have the free 
use of these public walks ; but surely this 
unprecedented procedure may be considered 
as some encroachment upon that privilege. 
Slighter incidents have caused very great 
evils. The insolence of the mob ought 
without doubt to be discountenanced, but 
is not the usual guard of sentinels sufficient 
for that purpose? This is the proper guard 
for the whole company, but an _ especial 
guard for an individual or two, whatever 
gratification it may be to them, certainly 





The Promenade. 


of their escort, on the following Sunday 
evening the two ladies valiantly ventured 
into the Park again, accompanied by two 
sergeants and followed by twelve rank 
and file—a distinction which evidently 
flattered the ladies more than it pleased 
the public, as may be seen by the follow- 
ing paragraph copied from the London 
Chronicle : 

“On Sunday evening a very uncommon 
shew was exhibited in St. James’s park. 
Two ladies of distinction (who had, it seems, 
been incommoded by the mod, as the phrase 
is, on the Sunday before) walked up and 
down the walks preceded by soldiers from 
the guard. This unusual parade for the 


becomes a cause of complaint from the 
public in general.” 


One of the chief amusements of the 
Park seems to have been foot-racing and 
pedestrianism of every kind, some dis- 
plays of. which were carried out after a 
fashion which in our day would speedily 
call for the interference of the police. 
The same Baron de Pollnitz who was so 
enamoured of the English ladies’ good 
looks, relates :— 


“ A man had made a bet that he would 
run round St. James’s Park in a certain 
number of minutes. In order to be very 
light for this race he had taken off all his 
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View from Mr. Cosway’s breakfast-room, Pall Mall, with portrait of Mrs. Cosway. 


clothes. In this state of nature he ran 
through the Mall, where there was an 
enormous large company. The ladies, 
astounded at such a sight, did not know 
how to look ; some turned away their heads, 
others hid their faces behind their fans, but 
all made room, as wel! as the men, to let 
him pass. After the race the man quietly 
put on his clothes again, and, as he had 
won his bet, many people, far from blaming 
his insolence, made him presents of money. 
Hence you may judge how gentle the 
English are, and what a happy state they 
live in.” 


From Queen Anne’s reign St: James’s 
Park had always been the favourite spot 
for the decision of the bets for running, 
hopping, and walking matches. The 
celebrated Dr. Garth ran two hundred 
yards in the Mall against the Duke of 
Grafton, and won his race. Hopping 
was at one time very popular. A man 
undertook, for a considerable sum, to hop 
a hundred yards of the Mall in fifty 
hops. ‘To the great delight of his backers 
he accomplished the feat in forty-six. 

Mr. Larwood attributes this fact of 
St. James’s Park being such a favourite 
spot for these displays, to the reason that 
in those days there were no regular 
grounds for this kind of sport, so that 
the smooth Mall and the well-kept walks 


rendered it the most convenient ground 
near London. 


Another popular pastime of this period I 
was cock-fighting, and “one of the most f 


notable establishments for these matches 
was ‘The Royal Cockpit, Birdcage Walk, 
St. James’s Park,’” the very same which 
afforded Hogarth characters for his plate 
“The Cockpit.” 

In “The Foreigner’s Guide, or a 
Necessary and _ Instructive Companion 
both for the Foreigner and the Native,” 
published in 1752, we read: “ The com- 
pany in the Mall is always genteel and 
numerous, particularly on a summer’s 
evening, to enjoy. the cool air and the 
conversation.” According to the sketches 
given in the Westminster Magazine by 
“Momus,” the conversation was much 
too highly flavoured to be tolerated by }° 
our generation. He took his walk, he 
says, to smoak characters, and therefore 
“T strolled negligently to the Park, to 
look at the meridian butterflies of the 
day, for no place is honoured and 
pestered with such a mixture as the 
ark of St. James's.” Arrived here, he 
seats himself on a bench, and enters 
into the most scurrilous conversation 
with “an old gentleman of fortune who 
possessed a dignified situation at Court.” 
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Three ladies pass him, whom he describes 
as “painted two colours, and their eye- 
brows pencilled.” “The wanton flaunt- 
ing toss of their heads, and the loud 
impertinent laugh,” lead him into an 
error as to their position, from the em- 
barrassment of which he is relieved by 
recognising them as the daughters of a 


well-known Earl out on the chance of 


a passing frolic with some gay young 
fellows. Introductions were formalities 
entirely dispensed with at that time. 
Ladies permitted any well-dressed man 
to accost them. ‘These hours of Park- 
walking are times of perfect carnival to 
the women. She that would not admit 
the visits of a man without his being 
introduced by some relation or friend, 
makes no scruple here to commence 
acquaintance at first sight.” 

It was while walking with a lady in 
the Mall on an evening in August 1764, 
that the then celebrated Chevalier d’Eon 
was warned that a number of suspicious- 
looking characters were lying in wait for 
him at Spring Gardens. “ Notwithstand- 
ing this he gallantly insisted on seeing the 
lady to her coach, and then strolled with 
his supporters to the spot in question ; 
but suspecting that he had received a 


caution, the fellows, with their leader, 
had moved away.” 

This extraordinary individual — who 
died in the year 1810 at the age of 
eighty-two—is supposed to have been 
the victim of some state mystery. He 
came to England the year after George III. 
ascended the throne, as secretary to the 
French ambassador, the Duke de Niver- 
nais, having previously served with dis- 
tinction in the campaigns of the Seven 
Years’ War. When the Duke returned 
to France he recommended that D’Eon 
should be retained as temporary am- 
bassador until some one could be ,found 
suitable for the permanent post. ‘This 
suggestion was acted on, and D’Eon 
remained in England for three years. 
At the end of that time he was super- 
seded by the Count de Guercy; and 
upon this, either from disappointment or 
intrigue, he committed some offence 
which drew on him the lasting dis- 
pleasure of the French king. Emissaries 
were frequently sent to England to kid- 
nap him, but he contrived to elude them 
until about 1778, when he was carried 
off to France and ultimately condemned 
“henceforth to only shew himself in 
woman’s clothing.” 





A Camp in the Park. 
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Prior to this, owing to reports circu- 
lated by his enemies, bets to the amount 
of £70,000 had been made respecting the 
sex to which he belonged. ‘The money 
was never paid, Lord Mansfield giving 
the decision that bets made under the 
circumstances attending these were illegal. 

After some years’ absence the poor 
Chevalier, still in his woman’s dress, re- 
turned to London, where he tried to 
support himself by engaging in fencing 
matches and in giving lessons in fencing, 
an art in which he had been always 
much celebrated. Gradually, old age 
creeping upon him, he became, by the 
world in which he had once shone, for- 
gotten, and died in great poverty. At 
the fost-mortem after his death he was 
pronounced to be a man, but by this 
time the curiosity which had once raged 
about him had entirely died out. 

The parade in front of the Horse 
Guards has always been a spot with great 
military attractions. Here, during the 
American War, the enlisting sergeants 
brought their raw recruits from the 
country to be dazzled by the sight of the 
officers of the Guards, described by Miss 
Hawkins in her Memoirs as “ drest with 
curls, loaded with marechalle powder, long 
hair plaited, delicate white gaiters, etc., 
and scented cambric handkerchiefs,” and 
young men of fashion “‘called it service 
to take a Sedan chair to mount Opera 
Guard.” 

The dress of both sexes was at this 
time most outrageous. The “eads of the 
ladies were dressed high—the hair drawn 
up over a cushion, and further swollen 
out by wool pads, sheep’s tails, etc. On 
the summit of this pyramid, feathers, 
flowers, fruit, and even vegetables were 
piled. ‘The lovely Duchess of Devonshire 
distinguished herself by wearing a feather 
which measured one yard and _ three 
inches, and it was a question whether 
the feather did not excite more envy 
than the bewitching face of its owner. 
Mrs. Harris, writing to her son, the first 
Lord Malmesbury, says, “The Duchess 
of Devonshire has still the highest feathers. 
One lady tried all places to get one 
longer than those of the Duchess, but 
without success, till she luckily thought 
of sending to an undertaker: he sent 
word back that his hearses were all out, 
but they were expected home in a few 
days and then he hoped to accommodate 
her ladyship.” 


Such a nuisance was this toppling 
headgear found to be that at the first 
Handel Festival, which took place at 
Westminster Abbey in May 1784, an 
order was issued which forbade that 
feathers or any “extraneous ornaments ” 
should be worn that increased the natural 
size and dimensions of the ladies.” 

During the Gordon riots in 1780 a 
camp of some three or four thousand 
troops was quartered in St. James’s Park. 
The King paid them daily visits, and at 
the close held there a grand review, at 
which the Queen and Royal Family were 
present. ‘These camps,” says Mr. Lar- 
wood, “‘ were of sufficient note to engage 
the attention of an artist, Paul Sandby, 
who exhibited his pictures at the Royal 
Academy the following year and made 
engravings from them.” 

In August 1786 the first attempt was 
made on the life of the King by Margaret 
Nicholson. His Majesty was about to 
enter St. James’s Palace to hold a levée 
when a woman stepped up to the garden 
gate, and presented a petition to him, 
whichehe was going to take when she 
raised her arm and stabbed him. ‘The 
knife glanced between his coat and waist- 
coat without wounding him. She was 
instantly seized and carried off to prison ; 
but being pronounced hopelessly mad, 
instead of being executed, as for treason, 
notwithstanding madness—which — had 
hitherto been the rule—an act of parlia- 
ment was humanely passed to render legal 
her lifelong confinement in Bedlam, 
where she was chained to the ground by 
her leg. 

Again in 1795, owing to the inflam- 
matory state of the people, the hostility 
to the Government, and the desire for 
peace, the King was set upon by a violent 
mob in St. James’s Park, as he was 
returning from the House of Lords, and 
was only spared further outrage by the 
timely arrival of some Life Guards return- 
ing from duty. 

During the Revolution in France the 
guillotine made sad havoc among many 
of the illustrious foreigners who had 
graced with their presence the Mall. 
One of these victims, Madame Roland, 
described St. James’s Park as “very 
brilliant on a Sunday evening.” In the 


Town and Country Magazine for 1781 a 
set of gay sparks assembled at a coffee- 
house are joined by two kindred spirits 
fresh from St. James’s Park, where one 
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says, “The women, by gad, were mon- 
strously handsome to-night,” and the other 
declares “they were so damnably bewitch- 
ing that he had lost his heart ten times 
over.” A question is asked why Kensing- 
ton Gardens are so deserted by the ‘on ? 
And the reply is “ Egad, all owing to 
religion : when the promenade at Carlisle 
House (Mrs. Cornelys’) was suppressed 
it was suggested that the promenade at 
Kensington Gardens on a Sunday was 
equally irreligious; and the deau monde 
resolved to no longer profane the Lord’s 
day at Kensington but to walk in St. 


Colour Court. 


James’s Park; and to prove how far 
they had got the better of pride, vanity, 
and pageantry they ambulate there with 
only a couple of footmen behind them.” 
Which draws forth the censure of an old 
gentleman, “for,” says he, “‘ when a woman 
is alone it might be excusable for her to 
have one servant to protect her from 
insult, but when two are behind and 
she has hold of her husband’s arm it 
looks as if the husband was not only 
conscious he could not protect his wife, 
but that he stands in need of another to 
protect himself.” 

Visitors who attracted great attention 
were Madame de Genlis and the lovely 


5 


Pamela, afterwards the wife of the 
Irish patriot Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
These ladies and _ several other dis- 
tinguished foreigners were daily to be met 
in the Mall, where we are told “a man 
cannot walk and say he is secure, for 
out of every ten women you meet, nine 
have a claim to the appellation of 
handsome.” 

Samuel Rogers in his “ Table Talk ” 
Says : 


“General Fitzpatrick remembered the 
time when St. James’s Street used to be 
crowded with the carriages of the ladies 





and gentlemen who were walking in the 
Mall. The ladies with their heads in full 
dress and the gentlemen carrying their hats 
under their arms. The proprietors of Rane- 
lagh and Vauxhall used to send decoy 
ducks among them—that is, persons attired 
in the height of fashion, who every now 
and then would exclaim in an audible tone 
‘What charming weather for Ranelagh or 
Vauxhall !’” 


But Fashion, ever fickle, was beginning 
to turn her face from this promenade, 
where she had been for so long worshipped ; 
and, for a time, the tide of favour, setting 
towards Hyde Park and_ Kensington 
Gardens, halted at the Green Park, which 
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began to be “mighty crowded with the 
pink of Fashion.” 

Fabulous sums,” we are told, were 
paid for the royal grant to permit balconies 
and bow windows being added to the 
houses in Arlington Street whose backs 
looked out upon the Green Park. Here 
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the fortunate occupants could sit at ease 
while they criticised the fashionable throng 
below, who all appeared in full evening 
dress, as they had formerly done in the 
Mall. The general dinner-hour of these 
elegants being five, made this practice 
possible ; but no sooner was the hour 
shifted to seven and eight than the full 
dress promenade had to be abandoned. 


Sir Richard Phillips, in his ‘‘ Morning’s 
Walk from London to Kew, 1817,” tells 
us he was moved to tears to see the 
desolation of the Mall of St. James’s, 
“where formerly could be seen in one 
moving mass, five thousand of the most 
lavely women, all splendidly attired, and 
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accompanied by as many well-dressed 
men.” 

We may fittingly conclude this sketch 
by quoting the lamentation which follows. 
“Alas!” he says: “ that gay and fascinating 
scene no longer continues. A change of 
manners has put an end to this unparal- 
leled assemblage, and its very existence 


is forgotten by a new generation !” 
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THE THEATRICAL SITUATION. 


BY WILLIAM ARCHER. 


OW that King Edward is_ fairly 
crowned and King Paul defini- 
tively discrowned, it is time that 

the British Drama should gird up its 
loins and justify the faith of those who 
believe in its future. ‘The past three 
seasons have undeniably been, not barren, 
but a trifle meagre; and one has been 
fain to attribute the fact mainly to the 
economic and social disturbances caused 
by the South African War, the death of 
(Queen Victoria, and the coronation of her 
successor. All these influences, martial, 
mournful, and majestical, were undoubtedly 
hostile to serious drama. In times of 
external stress and excitement, people are 
more than ever inclined to seek for mere 
distraction in the theatre. One does not 
gather that Mr. George Edwardes and 
his rivals (if he has any) in the musical- 
farce trade have suffered from the bad 
times; but dealers in more solid wares 
have certainly been working at a grave 
disadvantage. It is true that, thanks to 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree and Mr. George 
Alexander (whose insight and daring 
deserve all recognition), these years have 
brought an unlooked-for revival of poetic 
drama, in the works of Mr. Stephen 
Phillips. Nothing could be more wel- 
come or more encouraging; but, apart 
from Herod, Ulysses, and Laolo and 
Francesca, the harvest of the war years 
is scanty enough. Mr. Pinero has 
given us only one play, /ris; Mr. Jones 
only one play that matters, A/rs. Dane’s 
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Defence. For the rest, the productions 
that dwell in the memory as in any way 
noteworthy qe Lady Huntworth’s Ex- 
periment, by Mr. Carton; Pilkerton’s 
Peerage, by Mr. Anthony Hope; Zv%e 
Wilderness, by Mr. Esmond; TZ%e 
Wedding Guest, by Mr. Barrie; Zhe Like- 
ness of the Night, by Mrs. Clifford; A 
Debt of Honour, by Mr. Sydney Grundy ; 
and Zhe Awakening, by Mr. Haddon 
Chambers. ‘This would be a respectable 
list for one year, but for three years, I 
repeat, it is meagre. 

Now the war-drum throbs no longer, 
and the echoes of the Coronation clamours 
and clarions are dying away. What signs 
are there, then, one naturally asks, of the 
dawning of a fat year, to compensate for 
the leanness of those we have just passed 
through? ‘The season, as I write, is only 
some four weeks old; but the omens, it 
seems to me, are far from inauspicious. 
Out of eight productions six have been 
original English plays, three have been 
pieces of notable merit, and two of these 
three promise to be notable successes. 
This is assuredly no bad beginning. 

It is a little humiliating, of course, that 
one should still require to emphasize the 
fact that such-and-such productions are 
“original English plays.” Two out of 
the eight plays are adaptations from the 
French—a far too large percentage. But 
this is accidental rather than typical. 
Even in the worst of our recent seasons 
France has not contributed anything like 
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25 per cent. to our theatrical output ; and 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose 
that Zhe Marriage of Kitty and There's 
Many a Slip portend any serious re- 
crudescence of the adaptive habit. 

The first English play of the new 
season was Jf J were King, by Mr. Justin 
H. McCarthy, at the St. James’s. With- 
out being a priceless addition to our 
dramatic literature, this spirited romance, 
woven round the name rather than the 
character of Francois Villon, is a sound 
and laudable popular entertainment. No 
theatre ever did, or ever can, live wholly 
on the mountain-tops. In Paolo and 
Francesca we walked 

With Death and Morning on the silver horns, 


and Mr. Alexander no doubt felt that he 
owed his public some relaxation after an 
effort of such tragic austerity. He found 
just the right thing in Mr. McCarthy’s 
“ New Arabian Night.” Ably conceived, 
dexterously manipulated, alertly and 
gracefully written, Jf J were Aing is as 
good a play of its kind as any one need 
desire. ‘Though essentially nothing but 
a drama of cape-and-sword, as remote 
from psychology as it is from history, it 
takes a distinctly higher place than the 
ordinary JZusketeer melodrama, in virtue 
of the pleasant literary flavour which 
Mr. McCarthy has imparted to the 
dialogue. It is no crime ina play to be 
unambitious, unless it be at the same 
time unintelligent, and that is not at all 
the case of Jf J were King. The un- 
intelligence would be on the side of the 
critic who should grudge it its popularity. 

In Chance, the Idol, Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones showed not only intelligence, but 
a certain measure of ambition, and has 
met, one cannot but fear, with a rather 
scanty reward, ‘There was some malign 
influence abroad on the first night, which 
rendered the audience unusually, and I 
think unreasonably, hard to please. The 
contrast between the reception of J/rs. 
Dane's Defence and that of Chance, the 
Idol was certainly not justified by any 
proportionate inferiority in the later work. 
On the contrary, while 4/7s. Dane’s Defence 
was nothing but a very ably told detective 
story, there were touches of character 
in Chance, the Idol, which placed it on 
a distinctly higher level. 

Some explanation of the coldness of the 
first-night audience may perhaps be found 
in the fact that the play touched the higher 


level of character-study without taking a 
quite firm footing upon it. As an embodi- 
ment of the gambling mania, Ellen 
Farndon seems to me admirably pre- 
sented; and it is surely absurd to 
argue, as some critics do, that the 
gambling mania, because it 7s a mania, a 
disease of the will, cannot in the nature 
of things be made interesting on the 
stage. The fault of Ellen Farndon, I am 
inclined to think, is that she embodies 
the gambling mania, as it were, in the 
abstract—that we find in her no basis of 
character for the fungoid growth to take 
hold upon. Apart from this abnormal 
and accidental development, she is 
nothing more nor less than the sympathetic 
heroine of melodrama-—the girl, nominally 
of humble origin, but really of no class 
under the sun, who has been betrayed by 
a villain, and fights bravely, and if need 
be fiercely, to recover her status and 
assure the future of her child. Had Mr. 
Jones given his heroine an_ individual 
soul, a mental and social history, over 
and above the conventional antecedents 
needed to bring her to Monte Carlo and 
give her a motive for gambling, we should 
doubtless have followed with a keener 
interest the successive phases of the fever 
which devours her. As it was, many of 
the audience seem to have felt (though I 
did not) that while the groundwork of the 
play was commonplace, the pathological 
study superimposed upon it became, in 
the end, monotonous. In other words, 
Mr. Jones had fallen between the two 
stools of the story-play and the character- 
play. ‘The story was not interesting and 
the character was not convincing. 

I am here casting about for a possible 
explanation of the coldness of the 
audience rather than explaining it in 
terms of my own experience. For my 
part, I thought the story skilfully told, 
the dialogue excellent, the comedy scenes 
amusing, and the heroine’s aberration of 
will, as distinct from her character in the 
larger sense of the word, very vividly 
portrayed. But one error of policy 
Mr. Jones had certainly committed: he 
had neglected to balance the “female 
interest” with any adequate ‘male 
interest.” Cyril Ryves is a mere chorus, 
wholly extraneous to the action of the 
play ; and Alan Leversage, though cleverly 
drawn, is so contemptible as to be neither 
interesting in himself nor credible as 
the object of Ellen Farndon’s devotion. 
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As ill-luck would have it, too, the actor 
who played the part failed to give it 
even the external plausibility and attract- 
iveness that might in some degree have 
accounted for Ellen’s infatuation. If 
Mr. Esmond had been cast for Leversage 
instead of Ryves, and if Ryves had been 
such a character as Sir Charles Wyndham 
could have acted, the fate of the play 
might have been very different. As it was, 
the burden laid upon Miss Lena Ashwell 
was heavier than she could reasonably 
be expected to bear. Her performance 
was admirable. It was not only full of 
that subdued nervous intensity which is 
her peculiar gift, but showed at some 
points an originality and power which 
she had hitherto scarcely attained, even 
in Mrs. Dane’s Defence. She could not 
have played the part better; but she 
lacked male support. In the technical 
jargon of fifty years ago, people used 
to talk of the ‘opposite ” parts in a play, 
meaning thereby two pretty evenly 
balanced characters, such as Othello and 
Jago, Romeo and Juliet, Pierre and 
Jaftier. In Chance, the Idol there is no 
“opposite” part to Miss Ashwell’s ; and 
that, I believe, is what the play chiefly 
lacks. There is nothing your average 
playgoer loves so much as a_ duel, 
whether it be that ‘ duel of sex” whereof 
Mr. Henley sings, or a contest of a more 
overt character. To call it indispensable 
would be absurd ; but the playwright who 
neglects to provide it does so at his 
peril. Now, in Mr. Jones’s play there 
is nothing that can be called a duel, 
unless it be the struggle between the 
heroine and Chance—an adversary who 
has the disadvantage, from a_ theatrical 
point of view, of being not only impalp- 
able, but too obviously invincible. 

The third important production of the 
new season is Mr.: J. M. Barrie’s Quality 
Street, at the Vaudeville. Here at last 
Mr. Barrie has “found himself” as a 
dramatist. Here at last he has done 
something as complete and individual in 
its way as any of his achievements in 
fiction. Hitherto he has been a problem- 
atic quantity in the world of drama. 
He began with one or two trifles, such 
as lValker, London, and The Professor's 
Love-Story, which, to be quite frank, one 
rather resented, because he was clearly 
not giving, or trying to give, his best 
thought or work to the theatre. He 
approached it in a_ spirit of half-con- 





temptuous levity, and fobbed us off (or 
so it seemed) with a couple of tricky 
improvisations. Looking back, one may 
take a more charitable view, and say that 
he was simply trying his tools before 
venturing on a serious effort. ‘That is 
probably the case ; but at the time it was 
a little irritating to find a man of Mr, 
Barrie’s talent offering to us poor theatre- 
goers such trivialities as he would never 
have dared to place before his reading 
public. Then came Zhe Little Minister, 
a delightful piece of work in its way, but 
not entirely independent of the novel 
upon which it was founded. ‘True, 
Mr. Barrie had invented for the stage 
a most ingenious comedy intrigue, no- 
where to be found in the book. ‘This 
gave one a high conception of his purely 
theatrical ability ; but it is impossible to 
estimate quite on its own merits a play 
whose characters have a previous existence 
in the ampler domain of fiction. ‘The 
true test of a dramatist’s power is that, 
within his three hours’ limit, he should 
conjure a whole world out of nothingness, 
and place us on intimate terms with 
characters of whom we had no conception 
before the rise of the curtain. ‘This 
condition Mr. Barrie faced in Zhe 


IVedding Guest, a remarkable piece of 


work ; but here the moral problem was, 
on the ore hand, insufficiently thought 
out, while, on the other hand, the 
technical methods were artificial and 
somewhat over-ingenious. A tendency 
to trickiness is Mr. Barrie’s besetting sin 
as a dramatist. It is observable even in 
Quality Street. 

But here, in a pure comedy, it is 
scarcely out of place. ‘The author’s 
object is not to depict life in its normal 
aspects, but life cunningly rearranged in 
the interests of sheer delightfulness. A 
certain moderation must be maintained, 
for if our credulity were frankly outraged 
we should cease to be delighted; but 
the one thing essential in such a play is 
not that we should recognise the probable, 
but that we should be induced to desire 
and accept the improbable. I am _ speak- 
ing, of course, of plot and situation ; the 
character-drawing and the processes of 
emotion ought to be not only probable, 
but subtle and true, subject always to 
the primary requirement that they shall 
harmonise with the quaint amiability 
which is the keynote of the whole work 
of art. All these conditions Mr, Barrie 
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fulfils to the uttermost. His comedy 
has just the right quaintness, just the 
right delightfulness, just the right sub- 
stratum of truth. It has not, to be sure, 
the profundities of imaginative insight 
that one occasionally meets with in 
Mr. Barrie’s finest work. Such things 
belong essentially to the tragic side of 
life; there is no place for them in pure 
comedy. But whatever intellectual and 
technical excellence his form admits of 
Mr. Barrie has concentrated in Quadity 
Street. He has chosen an idea, delight- 
ful in itself, from which, had it been 
proposed to them, most playwrights would 
have shrunk on the ground that it could 
not possibly be rendered plausible ; and 
by dint of exquisite ingenuity he has 
overcome all its difficulties, converting 
each, as it arose, into a source of new 
pleasure for his audience. Of Mr. Barrie’s 
methods of work I know nothing ; but I 
somehow conceive him brooding over his 
theme with a sort of inspired patience, 
living it through in a subdued ecstasy of 
imagination, knowing a great deal more 
of his characters than he tells us, and 
selecting their actual sayings and doings 
from amid innumerable possibilities of 
speech and action flitting in an endless 
procession through the theatre of his 
brain. ‘There is an astonishing wealth 
of invention in the play. While its sen- 
timent, innocent without mawkishness, 
touches our sympathies, the energy and 
fecundity of mind which informs it 
commands our warmest respect. Though 
Miss Ellaline Terriss and Miss Marion 
Terry are charming in the parts of Miss 
Phoebe and Miss Susan, it is the play 
that carries the actors, not the actors 
the play. There are not many comedies 
on the modern stage in which creative 
human and dramatic instinct are so 
happily blended. It gives Mr. Barrie 
a place apart among our dramatists, 
higher in proportion, perhaps, than that 
which he already holds among our 
novelists. 

It may be an extravagance of optimism, 
but I am inclined to find encouragement 
even in the minor productions of the new 
season. Secret and Confidential, by Mr. 
Victor Widnell, at the Comedy Theatre, 


o 


failed, not so much because it was stupid 
as because its cleverness had gone out of 
date. It was a play of the Sardou period, 
and its reception showed how far we had 
left the Sardou period behind us. I well 
remember the day when it would have 
been regarded as a work of first-rate 
importance. It might or might not have 
succeeded; but at any rate we critics would 
all have set ourselves gravely to discuss it 
as a serious work of art, to proclaim the 
strength of its situations or point out 
flaws in its chain of motives. Nowadays 
these details are supremely indifferent to 
us. ‘The Waterbury-watch type of drama, 
be it never so ingenious, is dead, 

There was far more vitality in Ilat 
would a Gentleman do? by Mr. Gilbert 
Dayle, produced at the Apollo Theatre. 
It was a_ sentimental character-study, 
setting forth the heroic magnanimity of 
a suddenly enriched young Australian, 
whose imperfect control over his h’s does 
not prevent him from having, in the 
highest perfection, the essential instincts 
of a gentleman. Though quite unpre- 
tending, the play, as a whole, was agree- 
able and competent. It belonged to the 
underwoods rather than to the forest trees 
of drama; but healthy underwoods speak 
well for the kindly condition of the soil. 

The Drury Lane autumn drama, Zhe 
Best of Friends, is good of its kind, and 
touches with reasonable tact upon the 
events of recent history. When Sothern 
was a young actor in a stock company 
at Boston, Mass., a local critic remarked 
of his Charles Surface that “it had 
all the qualities of a poker except its 
occasional warmth.” In dyspeptic moods 
one is sometimes tempted to parody this 
epigram and say of Drury Lane drama 
that it has all the qualities of the kinemato- 
graph except its lifelikeness. But why be 
morose over a form of entertainment which 
gives comparatively harmless pleasure to 
thousands? Drury Lane drama, as _ pur- 
veyed year after year by Mr. Cecil Raleigh, 
is an honest and praiseworthy popular 
pastime, remarkable for its scenic in- 
genuities, and lighted up every here and 
there by the author’s cynical wit. Zhe Best 
of Friends is, at any rate, worth a whole 
Salpetriére-full of Saphos and Zazas. 
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N no country in the world is the 
Press more free and independent 
than in England, and among no 

people has it greater influence. ‘There 
is not the slightest suspicion of its 
opinions or attitude being governed by 
fear or favour. ‘The ability, exhaustive 
discussion and literary finish of its articles 
are unexcelled. No partisan can com- 
plain of the support which party organs 
give their side, or of the free hand with 
which they attack their political opponents. 
The independent journals are merciless 
critics of the men and measures they 
disapprove of, and not at all delicate 
in exposing the follies or weaknesses of 
those in high places. But there is one 
exception, and that is the King and 
Royal Family. No /ése majesté protects 


the sovereign, and he needs none. I 


read all the London papers during the 
Coronation period. It was a time, if 
ever, for comment and caricature. Both 
would have found uncomplimentary or 
critical expression about the ruler and 
his surroundings in any other capital. 
Newspapers are frequently prosecuted or 
suspended elsewhere, and editors pro- 
secuted. But the pulpit is not more 
loyal, if I may without irreverence use 
that comparison, than the Press to the 
King. ‘His daily life is given in full 
detail ; but so reported shat, whether on 


HON. CHAUNCEY M. 


DEPEW. 


here a supplementary Note to the article on ‘* London and Londoners in Coronation 
Number. lt 


reached us too late to include in the 


ceremonial occasions, or at the play, the 
opera, the racecourse or the yachting 
contest, or as a country gentleman on 
his estate, or at a social function or in 
the domestic circle, the occasion is graced, 
elevated, and dignified by his presence. 
His speeches and bfiefest public utter- 
ances are put before the public as the 
condensation of all that can be said on 
the subject, and the most important de- 
liverance given to the people. This is 
not done in any spirit of sycophancy. 
‘There is not a trace of toadyism about 
it. It ali reads as if the family simply 
loved to record and took pride in the 
doings and sayings of its elder brother 
and head, because he always said and 
did exactly the right thing. It is diffi- 
cult to define this journalistic attitude, 
because it appears so natural and un- 
inspired. It finds no parallel anywhere. 
Every member of the Royal Family is 
presented, whenever reported, with the 
same favourable and flattering newspaper 
portraiture. No visitor can grasp the 
situation, for it is the unique distinction 
of the London Press, and indeed of the 
provincial as well. The effect of this 
daily pleasing picture of their sovereign 
on the people as they read their morning 
and evening papers is simply incalculable 
in stimulating loyalty and affection for 
their King and Queen. 








